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ROYAL AQUARIUM 


OPEN 12. CLOSE il. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING DAY AND NIGHT, 


GREAT 


VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT, 


At Three and Eight o’Clock. 


THE PAVANELLAS, 
The Musical Paviors, &c. 
PROFESSOR BECKWITH’S 
GREAT SWIMMING ENTERTAINMENT, 
At 5.30 and 9.30. (Admission 1s. Children under 10 free.) 
Farini’s Live Walrus, On View Daily “Gixze3 


Exhibition of Pictures in the Gallery, Illustrating British 
Field Sports and the Old Coaching Days. 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


To anp From atu Parts or tHe Unrrep Kinapom anp CONTINENT. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


HUDSON’S 
FIRE-PROOF DEPOSITORIES, 


Victoria Station, Pimlico; Terminus Gates, 
Brighton; and Paris. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
INSERTED IN ALL 
London, Provincial, and Foreign Newspapers, Railway Time 
Tables, Theatre Programmes, Magazines, Periodicals, &c. &e. 
Exceptional Terms for a Series, ' 
Contractors for the SPECIAL CORNER POSITIONS on ma 


2, 3, and 6 of THE GLOBE; also the SPECIAL 
EVENING STANDARD CORNERS. 


WILLING’S, 125, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


OTICE OF REMOVAL. —WILLING’S ADVERTISING OFFICES 
N are now REMOVED from 353 to 125, STRAND (exactly opposite the 


old ones). 
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JAMES NISBET AND COS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE ECHOES. By the late Frances Riptey Haverear. With 
Twelve Chromo-Lithograph Illustrations by the Baroness Henca Von Cram. 
Small 4to., cloth, gilt. 12s. 


“A singularly handsome present, which alike because of its outside appearance and its 
contents will be prized.”—Scotsman. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS and WISE SAYINGS. By a PrespyTER 
of the Cuurcu or Enetanp. Demy 8vo., cloth. 5s. 
“It is worthy of warm commendation.”— Messenger. 
ADDRESSES. By the Rev. Francis Picov, D.D., Vicar of Halifax, 
Author of “ Addresses to District Visitors.”” Crown 8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. 
“We are glad to find these able papers in one handy volume.”—Ecclesiastical Gazette, 


INFIDEL OBJECTIONS TO THE SCRIPTURES CON- 
SIDERED AND REFUTED. By the Rev. F. B. Wuirmorz, B.A., Crown 
8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE REV. J. THEOPHILUS 


DODDS, Missionary in connection with the McAll Mission, France. By 
Horatius Bonar, D.D. Large Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 


ROCK VERSUS SAND: op, the Foundations of the Christian 
Faith. By Joun Monro Gisson, D.D. Small Crown 8vo., cloth. 1s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC MINISTRY AND PASTORAL METHODS OF 
OUR LORD. By the Rev. Professor Buarxirr, D.D., Author of “For the 
Work of the Ministry.” Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

“Written in a calm, reverential, and thoroughly practical spirit.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

VOICES of the GOOD SHEPHERD and SHADOWS of the 
GREAT ROCK. A Daily Book in the Words of Scripture, with an Introduc- 
tion. By the Rev. J. R. M’Durr, D.D., Author of “ Morning and Night 
Watches.” 16mo. Is. 6d. 

“As a book of religious exercises it is sure to meet with a good deal of acceptance.”—Scotsman, 

OVER THE HOLY LAND. By the Rev. J. A. Wvuie, LL.D., 
Author of “ The History of Protestantism.” Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 


“One of the most interesting books on Palestine which it has been our privilege to read.”— 
Edinburgh Courant. 


DAILY EVENING REST. By Miss Aenes Giserne, Author of 
“‘Decima’s Promise.” 16mo., cloth. 1s. 6d. 
“ A welcome contribution to an exhaustless theme.”—Christian. 
YOUR INNINGS: A Book for Schoolboys. By the Rev. Grorcr 
Everarp, M.A., Author of ‘“‘ Day by Day,” &c. With Introductory Note by the 
Archbishop of York. Small crown 8vo., cloth. 1s. 6d. 


“ A volume which every parent and guardian should place in the hands of his young charges.” 
—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


SONGS OF PEACE. By Mrs. Haycrart, Author of “ Waters of 
Quietness.” 16mo., cloth. 1s. 6d. 


on se Seana are deeply devout, and expressed in smooth and melodious verse.”— 
art. 


ABOUT OURSELVES. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ Bessie 
Wells.”” Small Crown 8vo., cloth. 1s. 6d. 


“ The force of emotion, the directness of thrust, the appreciation of human difficulties which 
Mrs. Henry Wood has so notably displayed in her novels are here brought to bear upon the work 


of awakening and quickening spiritual life.”"—Glasgow News. 

DUSTY DIAMONDS, CUT and POLISHED: A Tale of City 
Arab Life. By R. M. Bauuantyne, Author of “The Lighthouse.” Crown 8vo. 
cloth, Illustrated. 5s. 

“ There will not be many volumes published at this time of the year that will more thoroughly 
deserve and receive the approbation of young people than this one.”—Scotsman. 

LADY TEMPLE’S GRANDCHILDREN. By Miss Evererr Green. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

“ A pretty, sensible story for children.”—Nonconformist. 

POPPIES and PANSIES. By Emma MarsHatyt. Crown 8vo.,. 
cloth, Illustrated. 5s. 

“ Highly suitable for any Sunday School library, orasa gift-book to a child.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


LONDON: 
JAMES NISBET and CO., 21, Berner’s Street, W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE.—NOTICE. 


Monthly, at all Newsagents. Price, 1s. 


WO New Serial Stories—ZERO, by one of the most popular writers of the day; and 
PERIL, dy Jesste ForuerGity, Author of * The First Violin”—are now appearing 
in the Magazine. 

An Article on The Eton days of Sir Stafford Northcote also appears in this number. 
*,” A Third Edition of the January Number is now ready at all Newsagents. 
*.* The February Number will be ready in a few days. 
In 2 vols. 21s. 
ALARIC WATTS: The Narrative of his Life. By his Son, A. A. Warts. 


Associated with the Literature and Art of the first half of the century, the Life of Alaric Watts will be found to con- 

tain interesting and valuable facts, reminiscences, and corresp 1 hitherto published, of and concerning his 

friends among the poets and painters of that day—of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Hood, among the former; of 

Leslie, Constable, Etty, De La Roche, Ary Scheffer, Deveria, among the latter. 

In 2 vols. 24s. 

THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES: from the Restoration to the Flight 
of Louis Philippe. By Carnertne Cuartorre, Lapy Jackson, Author of “ Old 
Paris,” &c. In 2 vols., large crown 8vo., 24s. With Portraits. 

In 2 vols. 30s. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, QUEEN OF 
FRANCE AND NAVARRE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of the Courts of 
Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By Madame Campan. An entirely New and 
Revised Edition, with additional Notes. In 2 vols.,demy 8vo. With Sixteen 


fine Illustrations on Steel. 30s. 


“Madame Campan's position was undoubtedly unsurpassed for this process of collection, holding from an early period 
the position of first lady-in-waiting to the beautiful and much-maligned Queen Marie Antoinette, and moving all her life 
in those Court circles where, for goo.l or for ba:l, history is formed by the fashions and foibles of those surrounding the 
throne."—Daily Telegraph. 


In 2 vols. 24s. 
THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD, and other Social Papers. By Exiza 
Linton, Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. In 2 vols., demy8vo. 24s. 

“The book possesses a distinct value, not only as a permanent record of a bad tidal wave which passed over society 
when we were all about fifteen years younger, but as an able and cheerful polemic against most of the worst follies which 
will pester us, and possibly our children, to the last—recorded not without a good deal of plain speaking which may yet 
do something, as it must have done already, to stem the torrent."—Academy. 

In1lvol. 15s. 
RACECOURSE AND COVERT-SIDE. By Aturrep E. T. Warson. In 
demy 8vo., with Illustrations by Joun Sturegss. 15s. 

“In the first place, the type is excellent. Then the illustrations by Mr. John Sturgess are capital. In too many 
hunting and racing books the pictures are of one conventional type, but here we have much originality of subject... .. 
In dismissing Mr. Watson's present work we will only say that it is bright, lively, and free from humbug, and that we 
fully expect it to be popular.”—Saturday Review. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF FRANCES ANNE (FANNY) KEMBLE. 


“. .. What makes their appeal so irresistible is their directness of utterance and the passionate reality of the senti- 
—— that has inspired them. Sometimes in the beauty and intensity of their expression they remind us of the sonnets 
iss tti.”—Atheneum. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS at all the Libraries. 
By the Author of ‘The Senior Partner,” &c. 
SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs. J. H. Rippext, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery 
in Palace Gardens,” &c. Three vols., crown 8vo. 
By the Author of “*‘ The Wooing O’t,” &c. In Three Vols. 
THE EXECUTOR. By Mrs. Avexanper, Author of ‘‘ Her Dearest Foe.” 


“The popularity of this writer is so great that we recollect hearing of a lunching party for young girls, fourteen in 
number, where an empty chair, flower-crowned, was set at table in honour of Trafford, the hero of ‘The Wooing O't.’ "= 


Boston Literary World. 
By the Author of “ The Sapphire Cross.” 
WINIFRED POWER. By Joyce Darrett. Three vols. 

“ This is a novel of a very superior kind in some respects, especially as regards the unexceptionable style oftwriting, the 
grasp of character, the originality of certain conceptions, the diversity and clever discrimination of the portraiture, the 
command of pathos, the purity of tone, the worthiness of the lesson that is taught.”—St. James's Giazette. 

By the Author of “‘ Heaps of Money.” 
THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Norns. 


By the Author of “ Lady Grizel,” &c. 
ABIGEL ROWE: a Chronicle of the Regency. By the Hon. Lewis 


WINGFIELD. 
“Everybody is reading, everybody is talking about ‘ Abigel Rowe.’ "—Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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TRUBNER & COS LIST. 


THE WORLD AS WILL AND IDEA. By Arruur ScHopenHAvER. 
Translated from the German by R. B. Seoaee, M.A., and J. KEMP, M.A. Vol. L. 
containing Four Books, Post 8vo., cloth. 

The above forms Vol. XXII. of “The Enelish and Foreign Philosophical Library.” 

INDIAN IDYLLS. From the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. By 
EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.1., Author of “ The Light of Asia,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. 6d. 

PEARLS OF THE FAITH; OR, ISLAM’S ROSARY. Being the 
Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of Allah. With ‘Comments in Verse from various Oriental Sources, . 
as made by an Indian Mussulman. By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.1., &c. Cr. 8vo., cloth. 78. 6d. 

INDIAN POETRY. From the Sanskrit of the “Gita Govinda,” of 

A: OR r Poem on Buddha and Bu 

THE LIGHT "OF ASIA ; R, THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. Being 
the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism, Told in Verse 
by an Indian Buddhist. By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.1., &c. Post 8vo., cloth. 


7s. 6d. 
“*The Light of Asia’ is the most sympathetic account ever published i in Europe of the life and 
teaching of the Sakya Saint.’’—Times. 


Lonpon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupeate Hitt. 


At all Booksellers. Price, 6s. 
Social Equality. 


A Short Study in a Missing Science. By W. H. Mauuock, Author of “ Is Life 
worth Living?” &e. Second Edition, in crown 8vo., 6s. 


“Mr. Mallock is an acute reasoner, whose arguments have the force of earnest and thorough conviction at the back of 
them.’ —Daily Telegraph. 


“A work of a singularly gifted mind, of a mind that is frank and gentle as it is fearless and profound. . A book that 
alone with his other works will hand its author's name down to posterity as that of one of the foremost thinkers of his 
time.’ —Fifeshive Journal. 


* Mr. Mallock is one of the most vigorous writers of the day. His style is clear and his manner lively. His pages are 
full of movement.”—Observer. 

*Mr. Mallock’s book is one which all ought to read who wish to understand something of the great theories which are 
anne pe society, and which may one day bring about results which will ruin progress in the truest acceptation of the 
word." —Morning Post, 


At all Booksellers, 


Curiosities of Natural tery. 


By Franx Bucktanp. Popular Edition, with Illustrations. All the Series 
together, 14s., or separately as follows :— 
lst SerrEs.—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &c. Small 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
2ud Series. Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedgehogs, Eels, Whales. 
Small 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
3rd Sxries.—Wild Ducks, Fishing, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises. Small in 3s. 6d. 
4th Serres.—Giants, Mummies, Mermaids, Wonderful People, Salmon, &c. Small 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


“ These most fascinating works on natural history,”"—Morning Post, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, New Burlington Street. 
Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. Post Free. 


AND 
RHEUMATIC (,OUT: 


A New Method of Cure, with Cases. 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


‘We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum to the new 
practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discoverygis extremely simple.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 


~ The treatment of gout recommended is sound and rational.”—Medical Press 
and Cireular. 


» We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.”—Christian World. 


LONDON: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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Mr. Murray’s List of New Works, 
NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LYNDHURST. Three Times Lord 


Chancellor of England. From Letters and Papers in possession of his Family. 
By SIR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. With Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 


EGYPT AFTER THE WAR. Being Notes made during a 
Tour of Inspection, including Experiences and Adventures among the 
Natives. With descriptions of their Homes and Customs, to which are added 
Notes of the latest Archeological Discoveries and a Revised Account of the 
Funeral Canopy of an Egyptian Queen. By VILLIERS STUART, of 
Dromana, M.P., Author of ‘“‘ Nile Gleanings.” With Coloured Illustrations 
and Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


TROJA: RESULTS of the LATEST RESEARCHES and 
DISCOVERIES on the SITE of HOMER’S TROY, and in the HEROIC 
TUMULI and OTHER SITES made in 1882; witha JOURNEY TO THE 
TROAD IN 1881. By HENRY SCHLIEMANN, D.C.L., Author of 


“Mycene”’ and “TIlios.” With Preface and Notes. With Map, Plans, 
and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 42s. 


THE WILD TRIBES OF THE SOUDAN: An Account of 
Travel and Sport chiefly in the BASE COUNTRY. Being Personal Experi- 
ences and Adventures during Three Winters in the Soudan. By F. L. 


JAMES, F.R.G.S. With Maps, 40 Illustrations, and 6 Etchings. Medium 
8vo. 21s. 


THE REVISION REVISED. Three Essays on (I.) New Greek 
Text; (II.) New English Version; (II1.) Westcott and Hort’s Textual Theory. 
Reprinted and Enlarged from the “‘ Quarterly Review.’’ With a Reply to the 
Bishop of Gloucester, and a Dissertation on 1 Timothy iii. 16. By JOHN W. 
BURGON, B.D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo. 14s. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN, ITS STYLE AND 
POSITION. With an Lllustrated Dictionary of all the Plants used, and 
Directions for their Culture and Arrangement. By Various Writers. By 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, F.L.S. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo., 
15s. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE. Pheidias and his 
Successors. By A. S. MURRAY, of the British Museum. With 130 Ilus- 
trations. 2 Vols., Medium 8vo. 

Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to the Age of Pheidias. 21s. 
Vol. Il. Under Pheidias and his Successors. 31s. 6d. 


THE RIVER OF GOLDEN SAND. A Narrative of a 
Journey through China to Burmah. By the late Capt. GILL. An Abridged 
Edition, by E. COLBORNE BABER. With Memoir and Introductory Essay, 
by Col. H. YULE, C.B. With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s.6d. 


ORIENTAL EXPERIENCE: a Selection of Essays and 


Addresses delivered on Various Occasions. By SIR RICHARD ‘TEMPLE. 
Bart., D.C.L., and LL.D. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


THE THREE PRIMARY WORKS OF MARTIN LUTHER. 
On Christian Liberty ; The Babylonian Captivity of the Church ; Address to 
the Nobility. Edited. with Theological and Historical Introductions, by 
HENRY WACE, D.D., and PROFESSOR BUCHHEIM, King’s College. 
London. With Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE IN INDIA. An 
Account of the Religions of the Indian Peoples, based on a Life’s Study of 
their Literature. By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford. Part I. Vedism, Brahmanism, and Hinduism. 8vo. 18s. 


THE LAWS OF COPYRIGHT. An Examination of the 
Principles which should Regulate Literary and Artistic Property in England 
and other Countries. By THOMAS EDWARD SCRUTTON, M.A., Professor 
of Constitutional Law, University College, London. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Ausemarte Sreeer. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 338. 6d. each. 


ALREADY ISSUED :— 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By MATHILDE BLIND. 

“ Miss Blind’s book is a most excellent and careful study of a great genius.”— 
Vanity Fair. 

“No page of this interesting monograph should be skipped.”—Graphic. 

“ Nothing is more needed at the present day than short treatises on great writers 
like these. Miss Blind has spared no pains to make a coherent and attractive 
narrative, and has succeeded in presenting us with a complete biography ; inter- 
spersing her account with incisive criticisms.”—British Quarterly Review. 


GEORGE SAND. 
By BERTHA THOMAS. 

“ Miss Thomas’ book is well written and fairly complete; she is well-intentioned, . 
always fair, and her book deserves decided recommendation as an introduction to its 
subject.” —Athenewm. 

“Tn this unpretending volume general readers will find all that they need to know 
about the life and writings of George Sand. Miss Thomas has accomplished a 
rather difficult task with great adroitness ; and her book is singularly free from the 


fulsome adulation and pert fault-finding which are the besetting sins of minor 
biographers.” —St. James’ Gazette. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By HELEN ZIMMERN. 


“ A very pleasing resumé of the life and works of our gifted countrywoman.”— 
Freeman’s Journal. 
* An interesting biography.’’—Echo. 


EMILY BRONTE. 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 

“Miss Robinson makes the biographical part of her book of extreme interest, 
while her criticism of her author is just, searching, and brilliant.””—Truth. 

“In the volume before us we have acritical biography of the author of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’ and presenting to the mind’s eye a clear and definite conception of the 
truest and most unalloyed genius this century has produced. What Mrs. Gaskell di 
for Charlotte Bronté, Miss Robinson has with eqnal grace and sympathy done for 
her younger sister.” —Manchester Courier. 


MARY LAMB. 


By ANNE GILCHRIST. 

“ Mrs. Gilchrist’s ‘Mary Lamb’ is a painstaking cultivated sketch, written with 
knowledge and feeling.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“To her task of recording this life, Mrs. Gilchrist has evidently brought wide- 
reading and accurate knowledge. She is to be congratulated on the clearness and 
interest of her narrative, on the success with which she has placed before us one of 
the gentlest and most pathetic figures of English literature.’”’—Academy. 


MARGARET FULLER. 


By JULIA WARD HOWE. 


“ A very fresh and engaging piece of biography, and a worthy addition to Mr.. 
Ingram’s carefully-selected and well-edited series.”’—Freeman’s Journal. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.. 
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SMITH, ELDER, NEW BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S DIARY. 


On Fesrvary 12 wit BE PusBLIsHED, 


With Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, 8vo. price 10s. 64. 


MORE LEAVES 
FROM THE JOURNAL 


A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


FROM 1862 TO 1882. 


New Work by John Addington Symonds. Now ready, demy 8vo., 16s. 
SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


By Joun Appincton Symonps, 


Author of “ Studies of Greek Poets,” “‘ The Renaissance in Italy,” 
“ Sketches in Italy and Greece,” &c. 


New Work by Lieut.-Col. R. L. Playfair. Now ready, with Illustrations, 
demy 8vo., 14s. 
THE SCOURGE OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Annals of British Relations with Algiers prior to the French Conquest. With 
Illustrations of Ancient Algiers from 1578 to 1824. 


By Lieut.-Col. R. L. Puayrar, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “STANDARD EDITION” OF THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


THE NEWCOMES. Vol. I. With 24 Steel Plates, and 538 Wood 
Engravings. Large 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


New Edition of Augustus J. C. Hare’s “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy.” 
CITIES OF CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols., crown 8vo., with Illustra- 


tions. 21s. 
CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols., crown 8vo., with Illustra- 
tions. 21s. 
New Edition of Augustus J. C. Hare’s ‘“‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life.” 


Vols. I. and II. 
MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE. Vols. I. and Il. Eighteenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 21s. 
New Edition, in one Volume, of the popular Novel “ Mehalah.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo., 6s. 


MEHALAH: a STORY of the SALT MARSHES. By the Author of 


“John Herring,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE PERFECT PATH: a Novel. By ExizasetH Guaister, Author of 
“‘The Markhams of Otterton,” “ A Discord,” “ A Constant Woman,” &c. Two 
vols., post 8vo. [This day. 

MEADOW-SWEET; or, The Wooing of Iphis. A Pastoral. By Epwix 
WHELPTON, Author of “ A Lincolnshire Heroine.” Three vols., post 8vo. 

(Immediately. 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Wartertoo Ptace. 


WILL SHORTLY BE READY. 
ROYAL 
REPRINTED FROM 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Series of Articles on Current Commercial and Shipping 


Topics, viz.— 

“The Merchant Shipping Acts.” 

“Can Aliens be Legally Owners 
in British Companies ? ” 

“Is an English Vessel British 
Territory ?” 

“Dangers of Coal Cargoes.” 

“The Law of Shipping.” 

“ Liverpool Shipping Enterprise.” 

“ Signing Bills of Lading.” 

“Growth of Liverpool Shipping.” 


“A Second Suez Canal.” 
“The Hiring of Chronometers.” 
“Dock Railways and Tunnels.” 


“Lightning and Ships’ Com- 
passes.” 

“ Bombay Tonnage Scale.” 

“The Collision in the Irish 
Channel.” 


“The Load-Line Question.” 
“Local Court of Justice.” 


“ Stevedores’ Liability.” 


“Deposit of Deeds in Banks,” 
“Tncome-Tax on Shipping.” 


&e. &e. 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


* Contains more Commercial and Shipping News than any other Paper. 


Has for many years taken the position of being the leading Shipping and Commercial 


‘Journal, which renders it indispensable to all engaged in mercantile business.—No effort 
is spared to make 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


a faithful record of all Shipping, Commercial and current events of the day; for that 
* purpose responsible Agents have been appointed at all the principal seaports at home 
and abroad, also Correspondents at all the chief commercial centres, from whom the 
_ latest and most reliable ExcLustvE Shipping and Commercial intelligence is obtained. 
Daily telegrams are received from all the leading continental Commercial centres, also 
tri-weekly from the East, &c. 


THE LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 

has for a period of nearly twenty years been the recognised medium for the publication 
of all Shipping and Commercial announcements. It is found FILED in every counting- 
house in Liverpool, and circulates very extensively, especially amongst the Manufac- 
turers in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Midland Counties, the North of England and Scotland ; 
at all the ports at home and abroad, and is delivered every morning by SPECIAL MES- 
SENGERS in Liverpool, Manchester, London, Glasgow, &c. 

@@ No Advertisements can be said to be brought before the notice of the Shipping and 
Commercial Community unless inserted in the columns of the LIVERPOOL JOURNAL 


OF COMMERCE. 
TO MERCHANTS AND SHIPPERS 
Seeking to extend their export trade, and to increase their foreign business relations, this 


Journal offers unequalled advantages, as it circulates in all parts of the United States, the 
. Colonies, and other distant markets of the world. 


All Communications should be addressed to 


CHARLES BIRCHALL, 32, CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
To whom also all Cheques and Post Office Orders should be made payable. 


London Offices: 31, Nicholas Lane. 
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“First to our hand come the home journals, among which the ably conducted 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ worthily holds the lead, as it has now done for more than 
-@ generation.””—The Journal of Forestry. 


“The best and most important organ of the English Horticultural Press.” 
E. PYNAERT, Les Serres Vergers. 


Gardeners Chronicle 


(“THE TIMES OF HORTICULTURE.”) 
A WMteckly Lllustrated Fournal, 
(ESTABLISHED 1841,) 


DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF GARDENING AND RURAL 
PURSUITS GENERALLY. 


Every Friday, price Fivepence ; post free, Fivepence-halfpenny. 


Tue “ GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ” is the leading Horticultural Journal, 
‘and is widely circulated at Home, in the Colonies and Abroad, especially among 
professional and amateur horticulturists and those interested in cultural matters 
and natural history. 

The ‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is written by men of Science, Pro- 
fessional Gardeners, Amateurs and Special Reporters. Its Contributors include 
almost all the leading British Gardeners and most of the principal Botanists and 
Naturalists of this country, the Continent, India, the Colonies and America. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The “GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ” is Illustrated with Woodcuts from 
original designs by W. G. Smitu and other artists. 
SUPPLEMENTS. 
Double-page engravings, as well as 
COLOURED PLATES OF LARGE SIZE 


and in the best style of colour-printing, from Designs by F1rcu and other Artists, 
are occasionally given as Supplements without extra charge. 


The “GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” for January 5, 1884, will contain 
a BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED SHEET ALMANAC (19 in. by 13 in.). 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
12 Months, £1 3s. 10d.; 6 Months, lls. 11d.; 3 Months, 6s.; Post Free. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (EXCEPTING INDIA AND CHINA) : 
Including Postage, £1 6s. for Twelve Months. India and China, £1 8s. 2d. 
‘P.O.O. to be made payable at DRURY LANE, London, to W. Ricuarps, 


Cheques should be crossed “ Drummond.’ 


OFFICE: 


A, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE PARADISE OF BIRDS. 
An Extrabaganzn in Modern Dress. 


By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 


Second Edition. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, London and Edinburgh. 


Mr. Ruskin, aT THE CONCLUSION oF A LECTURE, SAYS :— 


‘*T will end this lecture, and this volume, with the refreshment for 
us of a piece of perfect English and exquisite wit, falling into verse,— 
the Chorus of the Birds, in Mr. Courthope’s ‘ Paradise’ of them,—a 
book lovely, and often faultless in most of its execution.” —Love’s Meinie. 


W. H. ALLEN & C0."S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Under Orders.—A Novel. 
THREE VOLUMES. 


“ Excellent pictures of life and characters well defined.”—Academy. 

* A cleverly-written story.”— Vanity Fair. 

The result of direct observation.” —A thenceum. 

“ Social life skilfully reflected.”—Society. 

* A graphically written story.”—Morning Post. 

* Powerful writing, and much bright, sparkling dialogue.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The story gives a picture of English social life which has the merit of 
photography.”—Daily News. 

“We are all the wiser and all better for the amusement this lively fiction has 
afforded us.”— Court Journal. 


The Middle Kingdom. 


A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literature, Social Life, 
Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By 
8. Wetts Wiuiams, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and 
Literature at Yale College; Author of Tonic and Syllabic Dictionaries 
of the Chinese Language. Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations 
and a New Map of the Empire. Two Vols., Demy 8vo. 42s. 


“These volumes are welcome, and could not appear at a more appropriate 
moment than the 
splendid work.”—Globe. 


The Russians at Merv and Herat, and their 


Power of invading India. 


By Cuartes Marvin, Author of “Disastrous Russian Campaign 
against the Turcomans.” “ Merv, the Queen of the World,” &c. 
8vo., with Twenty-four Illustrations and Three Maps. 24s. 


WORKS ON THE SOUDAN. 


Desert Life. 


Recollections of an Expedition in the Soudan. 
By B. Sonymos (B. E. Fatxonsere), Civil Engineer. 
8vo. lds. 


Incidents of a Journey through Nubia to Darfoor.. 
By F. Sypney Ensor, C.E. 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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The Best Monday Agricultural Journal. 
THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


THE 


AGRICULTURAL ({AZETTE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1844) 


FOR LANDOWNERS & TENANT FARMERS. 


Every Monday, price 4d.; Post Free, 43d. 


The Acricuttura, Gazerte gives Full Market Reports, both 
Metropolitan and Provincial; accurate accounts of Prices and Sales, 
Proceedings of Agricultural Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, and Chambers of 
Agriculture—their Meetings, Exhibitions, and Discussions are reported 
fully, and with promptitude. 


Especial attention is given to Agricultural Implement Manufacture. 


No Expense is Spared in Illustrations. 


Not only Implements, but Plants, Weeds, varieties of Cultivated 
Crops, etc. ; and Animals—Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs ; 
also Poultry, Insects, General Natural History ; and Buildings—Farm- 
houses, Homesteads, Cottages ; Photographs illustrative of Country Life 
and Occupations, whether at Home or Abroad—all these provide 
subjects for the Engraver. 


PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS of NOTEWORTHY AGRICUL- 
TURISTS are also occasionally given. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANGE, 
Including Postage to any part of the United Kingdom : 
Twelve Months, 19/6; Six Months, 9/9; Three Months, 5). 


Post-Office Orders to be made payable at the Drury Lane Post-Office, 
W.C., to ALexanper K. Bruce. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE AND OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : 


7, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.¢. 
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PREVIOUS TO STOCKTAKING 
GREAT REDUCTIONS IN PRICES 


Silks, Satins, Silk Velvets, Plushes, Velveteens, 
Dress Materials, Household Linens, Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Laces, &c. 


The following demand Special Notice. 


RINGWORM DAMASK SATINS, fresh new goods, in most fashion- 
able shades, 22 inches wide, 1s. 114d., quite worth 4s. 6d. 

ROSE AND LEAF DAMASK “OTTOMAN SATINS, 1s. Ofd. and 
1s. 48d. per yard, worth double. 

SILK CREPES AND OTTOMAN GAUZES, at 9d. and 1s. 43d., less 
than half usual prices, 

MOIRE FRANCAISE, MOIRE ANGLAISE, and MOIRE ANTIQUE 
SILKS. Three van loads will be on show at 1s. ‘42d., 1s. 113d., 2s. 113d. 
and 3s. 43d. per yard. These are about one- third usual prices. 

Rich, Bright, Well-Covered SICILIAN SILKS, in about 100 shades 
of colour, to be placed for Sale at 1s. Ofd., 1s. 43d., 1s. 7$d. and 
1s. 113d. ; worth more than double. 

COLOURED SATINS, 75 miles to select from, commencing at 4$d. 
Splendid qualities at 1s. Od. Rich Duchesse ditto, 22 inches wide, 
Qs. 63d., 2s. 113d. and 3s. 1144. 

BLACK SILKS, BLACK OTTOMAN SILKS, MATELASSES, 
CLOTH-BACK SATINS &c., at wonderfully low prices. 

BLACK AND WHITE LUSTRINES, from 13d. per yard. 

BLACK SILK VELVETS.—Plain, embossed and wove, brocaded, 
at wonderfully low prices. 

. COLOURED SILK VELVETS.—Plain, German patent, embossed, 
striped, brocaded &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

VELVETEENS —The best wearing makes, silk finish, fast piles. 
Blacks, all prices, from 1s.03d. to 4s. 6d. Colours, in the newest shades, 
1s. 113d., 2s. 63d., 2s. 111d. and 8s. 113d.; the latter worth 5s. 6d. 

NEWMARKET COAT ‘CLOTHS.—Double width, 1s. 113d., 2s. 43d., 
‘Qs. 64d., 2s. 113d., up to 5s. 11d. 

SILK PLUSHES, at wonderfully low prices. 

Special bargains in VELVETEENS, Blacks from 1s. 03d. per yard. 

Good serviceable AUTUMN DRESS MATERIALS, ‘from 43d. 


Patterns of our Bargains, Post Free. All orders for 
Patterns taken in rotation. 


SAMUEL LEWIS 


11, 8 and 9, Holborn Bars and 2 and 3, Casliesi., Holborn, E.C. 


ADAME MARIE SCHILD'S 
RENOWNED MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR LADIES. 


In All Matters relative to 


DRESS, THE TOILET, & HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 


LE JOURNAL DES MODES. 
Established 15 Years. 


Coloured Illustrations of the Highest Fashion and most recherché style. 
Price ls. 6d. Published on the 26th of each month. 


LE BEAU MONDE. 


Established 40 Years. 


Mme. Scuitp’s Monthly Journal of Parisian Dress Patterns 
and Needlework. 


Price 4d. Published on the 26th of each month. 


MOTHER'S HELP AND 
LITTLE DRESSMAKER. 


EstaBuisHeD 11 Years. Coloured Illustrations, Woodcuts, 
and Cut Patterns of Children’s Dresses. 


Price 7d. Published on the 26th of each month. 


SCHILD’S 
Penny Illustrated Magazine of Fashion. 


A useful Family Paper, illustrating and instructing in useful 
Designs for Ladies and Children. 


Price ld. Published on the 26th of each month. 


Published by 
SAMUEL MILLER, 
10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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PRICE 64. R O N WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE, METALS, AND MANUFACTURES IN 


IRON AND STEEL 


Established in 1823 as the ‘MECHANICS MAGAZINE,’ 
EDITED BY PERRY F. sass, C.E. 


Tue foremost object and purpose of IRON is to survey 
from week to week the scientific and commercial aspects of 
the great staple of Britain’s commerce—lIron ; and the staff 
of correspondents stationed in all the chief trade centres 
ensures the thorough and complete performance of this task. 

In this survey especial notice is taken of and prominence 
accorded to all new inventions and improvements attempted, 
or proved valuable by experience and these subjects are 
treated by writers of practical experience and recognised 
authority. 

Mining, metallurgy, smelting, engineering and all the 
varied interests connected with the production or manufacture 
of iron and steel have special attention. 

While the larger interests of the producer occupy the 
chief share of attention, the merchant is not overlooked; and 
to him the price lists and trade reports will prove of great 
benefit and utility. 


The followmg are among the special features of 

IRON 

Original articles on the manufacture and use of iron, steel and 
other metals. 

Descriptive notices of ironworks, manufactories éc. &c. 

Trade reports from all the centres of production of metals and 
hardware in Great Britain and reports of the state of the 
metal and hardware trades abroad. 


Price lists of Birmingham and district and Sheffield manufactured 
hardware goods. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 


Subscriptions are payable in advance at the following rates per annum, 


including postage : s. d. 
The United Kingdom . 18 6 

British Colonies generally and United States . « 230 

India, China and Japan 112 6 

South America, East Coast . ‘ 110 0 

West Coast . 115 0 

The Continent of Europe, Egypt and Algeria - « £8 


OFFICES: 161 FLEET STREET LONDON, E.C. 


POWELL’S 
BALSAM OF ANISEED, 


FOR COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, COLDS, &. 


The Oldest & Most Effectual Cough Remedy. 


‘‘H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley,’ Wick, Scotland. 

‘** Dear Sir,—Having had a most distressing and severe cough, which 
‘caused me many sleepless nights and restless days, I was recommended 
by his lordship, the Earl of Caithness, to try your most invaluable 
BALSAM OF ANISEED and I can assure you with the first dose I 
found immediate relief, even without having to suspend my various 
duties, and the first small bottle completely cured me ; therefore I have 
the greatest confidence in fully recommending it to the million. 


(Signed) H.M. Gunboat ‘ Netley.’ ” 


POWELL’'S BALSAM OF ANISEED 


Will Loosen the Phlegm immediately. 


The Dean of Westminster’s Verger writes :—‘‘ I was advised to try the 
BALSAM OF ANISEED; I did and have found very great relief. Itis 
most comforting in allaying irritation and giving strength to the voice.” 

Lionel Brough, Esq., the eminent actor, writes :—‘‘I think it an 
invaluable medicine for members of my profession and have always 
recommended it to my brother and sister artistes.” 

The Due de Montabor writes:—‘‘ From the first dose I felt great 
relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler, the irritation of the throat was 
‘calming down and I recovered the sleep which had nearly left me.— 
‘Chateau de Montabor, Aveyron, France.” 


The effect of One Teaspoonful taken in a little water on going to bed 
is extraordinary. 


POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 


Invaluable for Bronchitis and Asthma. 


The Rev. Wm. Lush writes from Stixwold Vicarage, Horncastle :— 
‘‘ For the past twelve years I have been in the habit of using myself, 
giving away and recommending your Balsam. I should not be 
exaggerating if I said I have never known it to fail. Whenever I have 
had a cough I have used it in preference to anything else and again 
and again it has cured me.” 


Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the World, at 1s. 1id. 
and 2s. 3d. per bottle. Established over 50 years. Prepared by THOMAS 
POWELL, Blackfriars Road, London. 


ASK FOR POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED 


Observe Trade Mark—“ Lion, Net, AND Movusr.”’ 
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HENEKEY, ROGERS & CoO., 


DISTILLERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
22 and 23, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CLARET. 
CLARET, Vin Ordinaire, 2 years in bottle . ; R 
Médoc, 1877 Vintage . ~ 
St. Emilion, a very superior Dinner Wine . . . 
Chateau La Grange, strongly recommended 
St. Christoly, 1870 Vintage . ‘ ° . 
Old bottled, excellent Dessert Wine 
A very choice old Wine 


A large selection of celebrated 


Malescot, 1870 Vintage 


from 30/-; particulars on application. 
Hatr-Borruszs are charged 2/- extra for two dozens. 


ie Wines bottled abroad at prices 


PER DOZ, 
14/~ 
16/- 
18/- 
24/- 
30/- 
36/- 
54/- 


CHAMPAGNE. 

CHAMPAGNE, Vin d’Ay, a very good Wine . ‘ . 36/- 20/- 

” Grand Epernay, full body and flavor. 42/- 23/- 
ae Evite & Firs, 1874 Vintage, special Cuvée, 

a Wine very strongly recommended : 44/- 24/- 
Cordon Bleu. ‘ 48/- 26/- 
Créme de Bouzy, 1874 Vintage 48/- 26/- 
” Freminets, 1874 Vintage, special reserve ‘ 54/- 29/- 
. Moet and Chandon, Ist quality F 
White dry Sillery .| At lowest Market 
Perrier J ouet, 1st quality 
Veuve Cliquot price of the day 
Louis Roederer’s “ Carte Blanche 
Heidsieck’s Dry Monopole ” -| which can be had 
H. Piper & Co., dry ‘ -} on application. 
G. H. Mumm’s Ist quality 

BURGUNDY. *ipotts, Botts 

BURGUNDY, Macon, a good pure Wine 20/- 11/6 

Beaujolais, good body and color. 24/- 13/6 

Beaune, soft and full flavoured 80/- 16/6 

Pommard, a very fine Wine . 38/- 20/6 

Very choice 48/- & 54/- — 
SAU T E R N e. 

SAUTERNE, a light pure Dinner Wine...  24/- 13/6 
very choice . 48/-, 60/- to 120/- 

H oc K. 
HOCK, a light sound Wine .  20/- 11/6 

SPARKLING HOCK, a capital ‘Wine 36/- 
a very fine Wine . ‘ 54/- 29/- 

MOSELLE. 

MADEIRA, a very good Wine 19/6 


” 


very old and choice ‘ 48/-, 54/- to 96/- 


PER DOZ. PER QR. CASK. 


MARSALA, strongly recommended as a Dinner Wine -  18/- ‘ 
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23 Galls. 


HENEEREY, ROGERS & co, 
[PRICE LIST—Continued.} 


SHERRY. “13)Galls. “G7 Gals. 


DOZEN. GALL. £ 38. £8. 4. 
SHERRY, a light, pure, wholesome Wine . 18/- 9/- 510 0 1010 0 
= Pale, an excellent Dinner Wine . 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
~ Gold, a very nice Round Wine . 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
Pale, “THe SPANIARD,”  re- 
commended 27/- 13/- 8 56 0 160 0 
Pale, a soft full Wine 380/- 15/- 910 0 1818 0 
ral Brown, a fine, rich, dark Wine . 30/- 15/- 9100 1818 0 
- Pale, a full rich Wine a . 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2215 0 
Brown, a full flavoured Wine . 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2215 0 
‘i Pale, Amontillado, a very pale 
dry Wine . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
Pale, a very fine ‘Wine 
“ Rather Full” 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
- Gold, a fine old Wine . ‘ . 42/- 21/- 1810 0 2610 0 
a Pale, VINO DE PASTO . - 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
pe Pale, a very choice Old Wine . 48/- 24/- 1510 0 3010 0 
PORT. “14Galls. “98 Gals. 
DOZEN. GALL. £ 8. d. £ 8s. d. 
PORT, a good, sound, full-bodied Wine . 18/- 9- 510 0 110 0 
» an older Wine and better 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
»  astoutfruity Wine . 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
» fine rich Wine, recommended 30/- 15/- 910 0 1810 0 
» dry Wine, oldin Wood . 30/- = 15/- 910 0 1810 0 
» ® very fine Wine, full colour and 
body, strongly recommended . 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2210 0 
»  anold Tawney, recommended . 36/-  18/- 1110 0 2210 0 
» avery choice Wine, 20 years in the 
Wood, one we recommend . - 42/- 21/- 1315 0 2710 0 
PER DOZ 
OLD CRUSTED PORT, fine colour and good firm crust ‘ ‘ 30/- 
oa Bs Longer in bottle, and a very nice Wine . i 36/- 
Tawny Wine, some years in bottle . 42/- 
‘a ie A very choice Wine, full body and colour. 48/- 
ve = A wine some years in bottle, of great character 54/- 
Many years in bottle, very superior -  60/- 
Many years in bottle, very choice . 66/- 
A Wine . 72/- 
PINTS CRUSTED PORT 26)- 30/- 36)- & 
MASDEU or ROUSSILLON 24/- 
N. PER GALL. PER DOZ. 
full strength . ‘ 13/6 27/- 
LIQUEUR GIN, very choice od. 30/- 
UNSWEETENED GIN, very good 22 u. p. 12/6 25/- 
‘full strength, 17 up. . 13/6 27/- 
WHISKY. 
IRISH WHISKY, a good pure spirit 25/- 
= fine old and well-matured Spirit . 16/- 32/- 
a a very old and choice Spirit . 20/- 40/- 
a very rare old Whisky in bond) —«-25/- 50/- 
SCOTCH WHISKY, a good pure spirit . - + 12/6 25/- 
well matured and soft . 16/- 32/- 
very fineold . 20/- 40/- 
RUM. 
JAMAICA RUM, very good «© I123/- 24/- 
fine old mellow Spirit 16/- $2/- 
very choice and old ° 20/- 40/- 
BRANDY. 
COGNAC BRANDY, very good and strongly 18/- 36/- 
older and more matured 21/- 42/- 
very superior 24/- 48/- 
very choice 29/- 60/- 
PER ONE DOZEN CASE 
HENEKEY’S No. 1 COGNAC, « very nice aie 4 36/- 
HENEKEY’S No. 2 COGNAC, very fine Brandy ... 42/- . 
HENEKEY’S No. 3 COGNAC, achoice old Brandy . 48/- 
and we can fidentl d them to our customers. 


own fe by our own Carts daily. 
of and upwards, Carriage Paid to any Railway Station. 
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SFOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? Tass Mane, x “BLOOD MIXTURE.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD 
WORLD-FAMED PURIFIER & RESTORER, 


(BLOOD M For cleansing and clearing the Blood from 


all impurities, cannot be too highly re- 
It Cures Old Sores, 


commended. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin 
Diseases, and Sores of all ‘kinds, it isa 
I 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, | 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, Cures Glandular Swellings. 


C atter, 
Impure 


never-failin ng 
Cures Scurvy Sores. Clears the Blood from alt 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, From whatever cause 
As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to oe moat delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. T 1s all _ 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient to effect a permanen 
cure in the great majority of long-standing eases—BY ALL CHEMISTS 4ND PATENT MEDICINE PENDORS 
throughout the World; or sent to at: address for 30 or 182 stamps 


DLAND COUNTIES. DRUG COMPANY, Lincoln. 


THE LINCOLN & M 


TO ALL WHO TRAVEL. 


PORTMANTEAUS, 20 ins. long, 9s. 6d.; 22 ins., 10s. 6d.; 24 ins., 12s. 6d.; 
27 ins., 14s. 6d. All other sizes at equally low prices. 


LADIES? DRESS TRUNKS, 27 ins. long, with tray, 10s. 6d.; 30 ins., 
12s. 6d.; 33 ins., 15s. 6d. 


DOUBLE TEXTURE WATERPROOF COATS, all sizes, 30s. 
DRIVING APRONS, 16s. 
WALKING COATS, 1%. 64. LEGGINGS, 5s. 6d. 


The Largest Stock of India-Rubber Goods in London. 


J. BENSON'S, 4 & 263, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


PRICE “LIST SENT FREE, 


PRIZE MEDAL, AWARDED 1862. 
LADIES’ BELTS. 


BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS.—Vide “Lancer,” 
April 7th, 1877.—“ The greatest improvement ever effected. Cannot 
shift or ruck up.” Prices: Silk, 45s. ; Cotton, 35s. ; Second Quality, 25s. 
Address the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


For VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk 
and Cotton ; free from any irritation. Prices, from 5s. each. 


A FEMALE IN ATTENDANCE. 
Improved Instruments for Spinal and other Deformities. 
IMPROVED IMPERCEPTIBLE TRUSSES. 


Suspensories, Arm Slings, Crutches, Railway Conveniences. 


ETC., ETC. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38 (late 16), Oxford Street, London. 


(DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THEIR OLD PREMISES.) 
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Bradford's ‘‘Vowel” Washing 
Machine 

Is admittedly the best in all essential points, 
and may be had in all sizes for Hand and Steam 
Power. See Catalogue. A Month’s Free Trial 
allowed, 

Laundry Machinery, 

Dairy Machinery, 
Domestic Machinery, 
Horticultural Machinery. 


Catalogue, with 200 Illustrations, Post free. 


Thomas Bradford & Co., 
Laundry Engineers, 
140, 141, 142,143, Lonpon, 


Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool. 


BRADFORD'S HAND LAUNDRY. 


Plans and Estimates furnished of every descrip- 
tion of Laundry for Hand and Steam Power. 


SUFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, Indigestion, Costiveness, 
Giddiness, Sick Headache,’ Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Colie, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
should lose no time in availing themselves of that most excellent 
medicine, PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, which for more than 
Thirty Years have held the first place in the world as an effectual 
antidote to the above, and all complaints arising from a disordered 
state of the Stomach, Bowels, or Liver. Tonic, invigorating, and 
purifying, they form the best remedy extant. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors in Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or 

sent, post free, for 14, 33, or 54 stamps, by PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Lixcoin. 


OXYGEN WATER. 


A few applications will make 


THE DARKEST HAIR A GOLDEN HUE, 
BRIGHTER TINT TQ HAIR ALREADY FAIR, 


Without Injury to its Juices or Elasticity. 
| PRICE 3s. 6d. PER BOTTLE. 


MADAME MARIE SCHILD, 
10, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


H IMROD'S 
Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for 
twelve years a martyr to that terrible disease 
Asthma, but after —- trials and failures he 
at last succeeded in bringing together the 
combination in which, as a Cure, the public 
- by this time gained the greatest con- 

ence. 


The wear and tear that Public Speakers and Vocalists 
are subj dto is d, and strength and purity of 


y 
general in favour of the Lozenges prepared by you.” 
Chemists, Boxes, 1s.. 
Qs. 6d., 58., and lls. ; or, Post free, 18. 2d., 28. 9d., 5s. 4d., and 
11s. 6d., in stamps. 


F. NEWBERY AND SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
London. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1746. 


It has been thoroughly tested in many of the 
worst cases, and was said by the late LORD 
BEACONSFIELD, in whose case it was used 
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THE PLAIN DUTY OF THE OPPOSITION. 


Tue Fifth Session of the present Parliament will open in a few 
days, and the impression universally prevails that it will be a 
Session of grave issues for the two great Parties in the State, 
and, what is more important, for the lasting welfare of the 
Realm. The Administration of Mr. Gladstone, the fruit of so 
much splendid invective and so many glowing promises, has now 
existed for a sufficient length of time for people to be able to 
judge it on its own merits, and with the aid of an ample body of 
evidence. It is not necessary to recapitulate its career in angry 
or even in disdainful language. Its failures are too numerous and 
too widely confessed. Among the various pledges with which it 
captivated the sanguine temper of the nation, three stand out 
in distinct prominence. It pledged itself to pacify Ireland, and 
to render the peasantry of that island orderly, contented, and 
loyal. It engaged to protect the Empire against war or the 
rumour of war, and to save us from the turmoil and embarrass- 
ment of foreign complications. Finally, it promised to lighten 
the load of taxation imposed upon the taxpayer. No rhetoric is 
required to convince people that none of these engagements have 
been kept. The simplest language suffices to mark the contrast 
between promise and performance. We have the indisputable 
authority of Mr. Trevelyan for saying that a Coercion Act of 
unprecedented stringency, and an armed force ready to operate 
at a moment’s notice, alone stand between Ireland and Civil War. 
Thirty thousand British troops, including a powerful contingent 
of Indian soldiers, have conducted a costly campaign in Egypt, 
where three thousand of them still remain; and we are at this 
moment confronted with the alternative of having to increase 
their numbers afresh, or to suffer manifest discredit and incur 
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indeterminate risk. We have only to refer to the article contributed 
to the last number of this Review by Sir Stafford Northcote— 
“the best of past Chancellors of the Exchequer,” as Mr. Childers 
has generously but justly described him—to satisfy ourselves 
that for their promised reduction of Imperial Expenditure the 
Government have substituted a notable increase. 

It would be contrary to reason and experience if, with such a 
record against them, after four years of power, the confidence 
of the country in the Cabinet had not been shaken, and the 
Cabinet had not, in some degree, lost confidence in itself. No 
one who studies impartially the disposition of the constituencies, 
will lose sight of the fact that Mr. Gladstone’s is still an 
excellent name to conjure with. It has not yet lost its fascina- 
tion for the more uncalculating, and it is still being turned to 
good account by the more astute, section of the Liberal Party. 
But it would be strange if the glaring failures of the Prime 
Minister during the last four years had made converts of those 
who, cheerfully acknowledging his attainments, always entertained 
grave doubts of his wisdom; and it would be inexplicable if the 
‘benevolent neutrals,” who prefer to dwell outside Party camps, 
had not lost faith in a magician whose spells have manifestly 
ceased to work. Inside the walls of Parliament his followers still 
exhibit ostensible cohesion ; but in the country at large defections 
are numerous, and are daily growing. 

In this place, therefore, and at this moment especially, it is 
proper and natural to ask what should be the attitude, and what 
may reasonably be the expectations, of the Opposition during the 
critical Session that is at hand. No one can allege that the Con- 
servative Party have hitherto resorted to systematic or even to 
methodical assaults upon the Government during the current 
Parliament. Their attitude has been one of vigilance rather 
than of aggression. They bowed to the decision of the country 
recorded against them in the spring of 1880, mistaken and unjust 
though they believed it to be; and the death of Lord Beaconsfield, 
almost within a year of that event, served still further to sadden 
their leaders and to discourage hopes of early self-vindication. 
Moreover, the new Cabinet had undertaken a serious task in 
Ireland, and it was necessary to wait and see if the new Message of 
Peace would or would not be as futile as its predecessor. Time 
has answered that doubt; and, abroad as at home, the Government 
now stand upon their trial, under an indictment whose facts have 
been framed by themselves. 

Such being the case, the moment has unquestionably arrived 
for the Opposition to abandon the attitude of mere observation 
they have hitherto maintained, and to assume towards the Cabinet 
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the demeanour and tactics of a Party ready to displace and succeed 
it. The unwise and mischief-bearing legislation of the Government 
in respect of Ireland cannot be reversed ; and, when there is so much 
unconsummated mischief to prevent, it would be a waste of time 
to discuss what cannot be undone. Neither is there any necessity 
to challenge the general expenditure of the Government, since it is 
the interest of every Cabinet not to spend, but to save, and Govern- 
ments are more likely to sin by selfish and unpatriotic economy than 
by heedless extravagance. But our position and policy in Egypt are 
matters of burning moment, and are yet waiting for solution; 
and unless the Prime Minister consents to execute an absolute 
change of front respecting them, it will be necessary for the 
Opposition to challenge his views in a direct and unmistakable 
manner, and to place before Parliament and the country a rival 
policy commensurate with the real facts of the situation, with the 
needs of Egypt, and with the requirements of the Empire. England 
is draining Egypt of its resources without furnishing it with an 
equivalent in the form of a solid and lasting Government, and 
feebly suggests that its impoverishment shall be met by the 
surrender of provinces which, if properly defended and developed, 
would in due course add to its revenue and rescue it from 
embarrassment. The needy fellaheen are compelled to pay two 
sets of ministers and two sets of administrators, one English, the 
other native, for no other purpose than that the one may not do. 
what the other objects to. English troops are maintained at 
the expense of Egypt, but confer no benefit on that country, 
since almost every week some Cabinet Minister in England 
seizes the occasion to declare that they will shortly be withdrawn. 
The abominable waste in the Public Debt Office, in the Commission 
of Liquidation, and in the Administration of the Daira and the 
Domains, goes on unchecked, because the Government at home 
shrink from irritating France and alienating their Radical followers 
by extending the area of our administrative authority. First Lord 

Dufferin, then Sir Evelyn Baring, and now General Gordon, is 

despatched to the scene; the object of the Cabinet being, in each 

case, to screen itself behind popular names, while in reality en- 

forcing definite and hampering instructions upon the very men by 

whose advice it pretends to be inspired. We shall be only too 

well pleased if, even at the eleventh hour, the Government should 

retrace their steps, and exhibit an adequate comprehension of their 

duty in this grave question. But should they still hesitate, the 

Opposition will have to question them, cross-question them, urge, 

expose, and expostulate with them, without stint or intermission. 

The Debate on the Address will naturally furnish the earliest 

opportunity for the performance of this imperative duty. 
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But in the Session which is about to open, and which we have 
designated a critical Session, the Opposition will be called upon to 
consider a matter of yet greater gravity than anything we have 
named. We may, as far as this year is concerned, treat as mere 
lumber to be thrown overboard, Bills for the alteration of govern- 
ment in London and the Counties. In so far as Parliament is not 
occupied with considering questions of Foreign and Colonial policy, 
its energies will have to be concentrated on that Extension of the 
Suffrage which a minority of the Liberal Party have forced upon a 
Cabinet endowed with feeble powers of resistance, and only too 
willing to escape from obligations due but unliquidated, by assuming 
fresh ones of larger magnitude but remoter date. It is impossible 
to criticize a Bill no one outside the Cabinet has seen, and which 
is, perhaps, not yet drafted. But there can be no difficulty in 
saying at once that the Conservative Party must and will resist, 
with all the means at their disposal, the passing of any Measure of 
so-called electoral reform that does not satisfy three conditions. 
Firstly, any Bill for largely extending the suffrage, whether in 
Counties or elsewhere, must be accompanied by a clear and intel- 
ligible scheme of Redistribution. Secondly, a Measure so framed 
must not, under pretence of enfranchising one class, disfranchise 
every other, and thus revive Absolute Power. Thirdly, it must not 
furnish “‘ Veiled Rebellion ” with increased capacity to attain its 
avowed ends by means speciously called legal. If the promised 
Reform Bill satisfies these three conditions, there is no reason why 
it should not become law. But if it does not, the Conservative 
Party must strain every nerve, with the assistance of independent 
and foreseeing Liberals, to prevent its acceptance by the House of 
Commons. Should they fail, it will then be the duty of the Conser- 
vative Party in the House of Lords to reject it, and so compel the 
Government, who received their mandate from the constituencies, 
not yesterday, but four years ago, to put it to the test whether the 
country does or not approve their performances in the past and 
their programme for the future. 

We live in an age of daring proposals ; and it has been suggested 
that, in the event of the County Franchise Bill being rejected by 
the Upper House, the Government should ignore their defeat, and 
reintroduce an identical Measure into Parliament in the following 
Session. On the assumption that the vote given by the House of 
Lords is the sequel to a similar vote vainly recorded by the Conser- 
vative Party in the House of Commons, such a suggestion can be 
regarded only as a sample of that unconstitutional bluster with 
which Radical caucuses and conferences have made us familiar, but 
which has not yet been adopted by any responsible Minister. If in 

the fifth year of its existence a majority of the House of Commons 
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could prevent the minority, reinforced by the House of Lords, from 
insisting that the country shall be consulted on a question of the 
first magnitude, political liberty would be extinct in England, public 
opinion would be silenced at its source, and the last and only 
precaution now remaining against the arbitrary power of a single 
Chamber would have disappeared. To such a manceuvre no 
Minister would resort who had not been seduced by adulation 
and intoxicated by success into believing that England is ripe for 
Personal Government. 

We have spoken, temperately we trust, but plainly; and if 
plainer language were possible, we would employ it. The Govern- 
ment, its following in the House of Commons, the press, and the 
country, are in full possession of the intentions of the Opposition 
respecting what must necessarily be the main business of the 
coming Session. To an extension of the franchise, as such, the 
Conservative Party will offer no opposition. But they would 
commit a great crime against their country if they failed to insist 
upon the three conditions we have named; and from that duty 
they will not shrink. Should an appeal to the nation be the 
consequence, to the decision of the nation, whatever it may be, 
they will respectfully and cheerfully defer. 
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Sir, 

My friend Ruricola, whose modesty prevents him from addressing 
directly to you, has requested me to submit the following paper to 
the kindly consideration of you and your readers. He is, as you will 
observe, of a somewhat old-fashioned turn of thought; and what- 
ever my personal regard may be for him, I do not desire to be held 
answerable for his opinions. I will only say that I believe that any 
statements which he may make are worthy of all credit. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CARNARVON. 


Letter No. 1. 


* A loyal, just, and upright gentleman.” 
Ricwarp IZ. i. 3. 


In one of my late excursions into a distant county I had the good 
fortune to make the acquaintance of a gentleman of such excellent 
parts and character, and a model of so many virtues, that I think 
my readers will thank me for making him known to them, even 
though it can only be upon paper. Those, if there be such, who 
desire a more intimate knowledge of him and his life, must forego 
for a short space the excitements and distempers of London society, 
and must seek him in the retreats of a somewhat inaccessible 
country home. 

For my friend lives in a secluded part of England, and though 
the telegraph-wires cut the vista of the old avenue which leads 
from the Hall to the village, the nearest railway station is some 
fourteen or fifteen miles distant ; and neither whistle nor scream of 
engine mingles with the roar of the stream that flows through the 
park, or disturbs the rooks in their immemorial homes that 
overhang the house. 

Of the Hall itself, with its walled garden and formal yew-walks, 
| may say briefly that it is built of red brick in the style of good 
(Jueen Anne, with some handsome and well-proportioned rooms, 
with spacious stables, and a central clock-tower, removed a hundred 
yards from the rest of the building, and with a library which 
contains one of the most varied and best chosen collections of books 
that is to be found in that part of the county. 
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My friend, Mr. Miles Mannering, is one of a family which has 
been settled in the parish since the Restoration. Unlike most of 
the adherents of Charles I., his ancestors not only regained a small 
property which had been sequestrated under the Commonwealth, 
but by a singular combination of merit and good fortune they 
acquired with it a considerable estate, which they have enlarged by 
prudent marriages and good management. To make a long story 
short they became a very typical English family, of good sense and 
kindly disposition, living amongst their people—as in good old 
English it was called—and fulfilling their country duties in the 
militia and on the bench with fidelity and credit. 

Mr. Miles Mannering, whilst sharing the family temper and 
character, is, perhaps, intellectually somewhat superior to those who 
have preceded him. He received the best education that Eton and 
Oxford could give him, and has been a diligent reader of books as 
well as an observer of men since then. He lived in London for 
some time, was much courted by the good society of his day, 
served for a short time in the army, travelled in the principal coun- 
tries of Europe, and represented his County in Parliament for 
several years. To this experience he has added whatever knowledge 
a layman can acquire on the bench, where his shrewdness and 
clearness of thought distinguished him amongst those gentlemen 
who, in the good old language of the Prayer Book, “‘ administer 
indifferent justice,” with so much advantage to their country. 

He has now withdrawn himself from the turmoil of general society 
and political contention, and though he carries on a rather exten- 
sive correspondence with those who knew and respected him in 
former days, and who still desire the advantage of his judgment on 
passing affairs, he lives entirely in the country, devoting his time 
to the superintendence of his property and the care of his villagers, 
and his leisure to his library, the occasional visits of some old 
friend, and the cultivation of his garden. In this last pursuit he 
takes a singular delight, and he loves to quote Lord Bacon’s remark, 
that it was God Almighty which first planted a garden, and that in 
it is to be found the finest of human pleasures. In this spirit he 
has written over his garden gate, ‘‘ Audivi vocem Domini deambu- 
lantis in horto.” 

In early life he was a Tory and a strong politician; he has now 
become in modern phraseology a Constitutionalist and a Conservative. 
But whilst he has grown more tolerant of the opinions of others, 
and especially of the dupes whose simplicity has made them the 
prey of the “wizards and sophists” of society, as Plato was used 
to call them, he can express in very forcible language his bitter scorn 
for those who trade on the ignorance and enthusiasm of others ; 
and he still believes in those fundamental principles which have 
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been the pillars of the English Constitution in Church and State, 
and which he often says, in rather an old-fashioned way, 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Pitt at the end of the last century did so much 
to uphold. 

Yet while he is unsparing in his condemnation of the “ makers 
of revolution,” as the former of those eminent statesmen has justly 
called them, he sometimes regrets that the defenders of the Con- 
stitution do not anticipate and turn the edge of those measures 
which are thrust upon the country only to gratify the political 
requirements of some unscrupulous faction in or out of Parliament, 
and which derive much of their mischief from the manner in which 
they become law. 

When last I was in his company I asked him whether the resent 
Hares and Rabbits Act had caused him any inconvenience ? 

“No,” he said; ‘‘I have long since kept down the rabbits so as 
to give no trouble to my poorer neighbours ; and as regards hares, 
I only keep enough for my own table and my tenants’ coursing.” 

“But surely,” I remarked on another occasion, “the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act will give you trouble if it does not create 
ill-will ?” 

“‘T have no fear,” he replied. ‘I and my tenants have too long 
been on good terms to be disturbed by such a petty piece of popu- 
larity-hunting legislation. All that the Act can give, my tenants 
have long since had ; and in these bad days of agricultural difficulty 
and depression, unless they receive an actual transfer of the land 
in fee simple they would not gain much.” He added after a pause : 
“T am not, indeed, sure that in the long run they would be the 
gainers even by this; for our connection has not been a mere 
money contract, but is founded upon old feeling and reciprocal good 
offices, and there are numberless occasions when I can serve them 
or their families.” 

In these bad times Mr. Mannering has had his difficulties and, 
inasmuch as there has never been any Utopia in real life, he has 
sometimes experienced discontent and ingratitude where there was 
least reason to expect them. Fortunately by the sale of some 
available securities, by judicious economies in his garden, his 
household, his stables, and his favourite four-in-hand ; by some 
reduction in the library and his small personal expenditure—for 
he would not consent to any diminution in his gifts or charities— 
he was able to provide efficiently for the cultivation of the farms 
which had been thrown upon his hands. It is said that by this 
course of action he disappointed a small knot of interested specu- 
lators who had hoped to make capital out of his embarrassments, 
and to obtain the vacant farms at a nominal rent. However this 
may be, he has brought the land, which was impoverished by ill 
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cultivation, into admirable order, has set an example of good 
farming, and has had the satisfaction of raising the standard of 
wages, which were in his opinion too low. 

His labourers, whom he entertains every year at the harvest 
home,—an agricultural feast which in these bad times has in 
some parts of the country unfortunately disappeared, partly from 
shortened means and partly from an unwise parsimony,—are much 
attached to him. On these occasions he addresses them in homely 
language with great good-sense and kindness; and though he is 
accused by his friends of sometimes dwelling too much or too long 
‘on some personal ‘ crotchet,” the good people do not seem to 
weary of the Squire’s remarks. When, a short time since, some 
agents from Mr. Arch’s union—whom he good-humouredly calls 
the “arch impostor ”—visited the village, and endeavoured to 
influence the labourers against the Squire by denouncing him as a 
land-owner and by promising them freehold allotments to be carved 
-out of his park, they met with an unexpectedly disagreeable recep- 
tion, and narrowly escaped a rapid transfer from the tap-room of 
the ‘‘Mannering Arms,” where they were perorating in a some- 
what inflated rhetoric, to the nearest pump on the village green. 
Since then the village has been left undisturbed. 

I sometimes think that my excellent friend, though one of 
the kindliest and best-natured men that I know, would not have 
been grieved had these emissaries of disorder cooled their dis- 
tempers in the healing waters of the village well. For some days 
he indulged in an occasional joke over the discomfiture of the 
“London rascals,” as he briefly characterised these disturbers of 
the public peace. 

Mr. Mannering is sometimes out of heart at what he considers the 
downward and dangerous tendencies of the times; but on an occa- 
. sion like this he regains his natural spirits. ‘I cannot easily 
believe,” he says, ‘‘in any real antagonism of classes in England. 
When in former years I have stood watching the fine carriages and 
horses passing in gay procession on some royal birthday through 
St. James’ Park, I can hardly ever remember to have heard an 
expression of envy or hatred in the poorly-clad and, perhaps, ill-fed 
‘crowd that looked on at the show; and in this parish I certainly 
know that for many generations my ancestors in the Hall, and the 
ancestors of those labourers in the village, have lived in relations 
of mutual confidence and good-will. When in my younger days 
ricks were burnt and machinery broken by ignorant mobs, when 
Chartists in threatening crowds advocated ‘moral force and the 
Charter,’ when in still later times radicals, reformers, republicans, 
and such like, have come here to make mischief, my friends in the 
village have always stood up for the Hall. And, on the other hand, 
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as long as I can remember, whenever there has been sickness or- 
trouble, when, for instance, twenty years ago, the typhoid fever was 
raging and we could get no one to nurse the sick and dying, or, 
again, when the friendly society—which I had always told them 
rested on rotten foundations—became insolvent, they have had 
whatever help the Hall could give.” 

Mr. Mannering added some further anecdotes in illustration of this 
friendly reciprocity between the Hall and the village; and then, 
after a pause, during which he seemed to be reflecting, he said : 
‘* My belief is that even in these difficult times, if gentlemen will 
‘do right and fear not,’ they may take the lead and none will dis- 
pute it. It is true that poisonous elements run side by side and 
mingle with the great volume of a morbidly quickened public life ; 
but where the main stream is tolerably pure the fouler particles 
are absorbed or sink to the bottom. Thus there have been times 
when, partly under the influence of demagogues and partly from 
the pressure of distress, large sections of our population have 
given themselves up to some crazy delusion. Such, I well re- 
member, was the movement which drove thousands of our working 
class to enroll themselves under the ‘ Charter,’ in the wild hope 
that pauperism would disappear, and that under ‘the new organi- 
sation of the people,’ as it was called, labour would enjoy extra- 
ordinary rights, and society would be renewed in all its pristine 
vigour. But the bubble burst, and the sober sense of the country 
happily prevailed over these idle dreams. And so I trust that the 
crude and fantastic theories which now-a-days seem to fascinate 
or terrify society will, when confronted with a little hard sense, 
be equally evanescent. 

“TI could wish,” he added with some slight bitterness, “ that 
those unprincipled sycophants whose whole notion of politics con-- 
sists in flattering the ‘ sovereign people,’ as they call the mob, and 
in humouring its every delusion and whim, could be made alone to 
pay the penalty of the mischief which they cause; or, rather, I 
wish that the base and cowardly spirit which we falsely call 
‘ public opinion,’ and which infects all estates and conditions of men, 
in the court and the camp, the senate and the hustings, could be 
exorcised by some manly and honest speech. For the individual 
demagogue is, after all, only now what he has been in every age— 
a selfish hireling and a more or less intelligent keeper of the wild 
beast, who understands his moods and the meaning of his inar- 
ticulate growls, and has learnt the trick by which he can cajole 
and humour him; but public opinion is a subtle and an all-per- 
vading atmosphere, and if it be corrupt it is like a poisonous gas 
which passes into our inmost chambers and sanctuaries and 
imperceptibly destroys the springs of healthy life.” 
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He made another pause, and then in an altered and somewhat 
sadder tone he said: “I am not foolish enough to suppose that 
what we love and value, and which has endured so long with 
honour and advantage, is destined to be immortal. Nations, like 
men, must submit to the common law and grow old and change ;. 
but as in Nature change means only the putting on of a new form 
and the redintegration of a new usefulness, so I can see no reason 
why the English people, which has hitherto so harmoniously con- 
formed itself to the varying inflections of things and times, should 
not even now be governed by the old law of its existence. Nor 
can I believe that all the self-sacrifice and honest labour in the 
name of religion and education and social improvement in every 
large town, and in almost every country parish, will be made in 
vain.” 

I cannot conclude this short account of Durlestone Chase and its 
owner without some few words on the church and school, with 
both of which the Squire is closely connected. The former is a 
speeimen of the best form of Tudor building, which is rarely found 
in our remote country parishes, though that style has left some. 
gorgeous memorials of its architectural splendour in the royal 
chapels of Eton, Windsor, and Cambridge. The beautiful propor- 
tions of its tower, the music of its bells, the complex and deli- 
cate tracery of its windows, and the rich colours of its stained glass 
are the delight of summer tourists, and a striking commentary on 
the modern axiom which requires ‘‘ the greatest possible amount 
of accommodation at the least possible expenditure of money and 
thought.” 

From the pulpit of Durlestone Church may be heard, every 
Sunday, not only by an attentive country congregation but by 
many strangers who come from a distance, sermons of no common 
kind. Dr. Fabian is one of the most remarkable survivors of that 
remarkable generation which, forty years ago, made Oxford the 
centre of a new life, and changed the whole current of religious 
thought in England. He is a High Churchman, who, free from 
all vagaries and imitations of that Communion which calls itself 
Catholic, has founded himself upon the best theology of our Caroli- 
nian divines, and who believes in his office and commission, but 
whose championship, considerate, gentle, and tolerant, has never 
cast a shadow over his relations with his people. He is still in the 
freshness of a green old age, discharging all the duties of a much 
younger man, and well-known in every cottage; for he is never 
weary of reminding his curates that the duty of house-to-house 
visitation is second to none other in the life of a parish priest, and 
that he who seeks to influence for good the lives and conduct of his. 
flock must first win his way to their hearts and affections. 
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In this spirit are conceived his sermons, which are neither long 
nor learned, except for that fulness of thought and illustration 
which are inseparable from the discourse of a really learned man. 
These addresses, as in the case of one of our greatest divines, are 
uttered with a grave zeal and humble voice, and with his eyes fixed 
on one place, and with such a natural rhetoric as convinces and per- 
suades rather than frightens men into piety. And such, indeed, is 
the gentleness of his disposition that men forget in it the learning 
and power of his writings—which are widely known and admired— 
and think of him only as a friend on whose sympathy in time of 
trial or distress they may surely count. So widespread is his 
reputation for goodness and learning, that even in his life-time his 
church has become the object of a kind of nineteenth-century 
pilgrimage to many who are acquainted with his writings and his 
habits of almost primitive simplicity. Many of the younger clergy 
resort to him for counsel, and to these he extends a constant hospi- 
tality, entertaining them with his best cheer, and his even better 
discourse. Itis hard to meet with conversation of a higher or 
more varied kind than can be enjoyed of a winter evening in 
Durlestone Rectory. 

On the last occasion on which I saw Dr. Fabian, his usual 
equanimity had been disturbed; for the Government Inspector 
had just paid his yearly visit, and had intimated that certain 
alterations and additions were necessary if the grant was to 
continue undiminished. Under the most favourable conditions, 
the Government inspection, which he associated with old con- 
troversies over the Conscience Clause, a rival Board School in 
the neighbouring parish, and the latest speeches of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Education Department, was more or less unwelcome ; 
and the only consideration which in any degree reconciled him to 
it was the hope of some augmentation of the grant. But when he 
was suddenly called upon to contemplate either the addition of 
what he considered some “ new-fangled” and unnecessary con- 
dition, or a reduction in the grant, the even surface of his usually 
placid temper was for a time at least ruffled. 

I ventured to suggest to my excellent friend that some of these 
novel requirements might proceed, not only from a belief in their 
advantage, but from a desire on the part of the ‘‘ Department” to 
take advantage of the increasing competition among the public 
elementary schools, to play off, so to say, one against the other, 
and by a general rise in the standard of instruction to reduce the 
number of claimants for Government aid. But this suggestion, | 
observed, only added fuel to the fire, and he inveighed in terms of 
uncommon asperity against the Machiavellian intentions of all 
Liberal Governments, and the unscrupulous statecraft, as he ex- 
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pressed it, of their educational policy—against the enormous growth 
of public expenditure for this purpose, the large proportion of it 
that found its way to the Board Schools, the unfair disadvantages 
to which Church Schools were subjected, and the profitless nature 
of much, at least, of our modern education. ‘‘ We are,” he said, 
‘alike in our higher and lower systems of education, more and 
more divorcing those who should be inseparable help-meets and 
allies. Even under the most favourable conditions in our public 
elementary schools it is hard to maintain their character as Church 
institutions. The temporal inducements and rewards are for 
secular proficiency ; religious knowledge counts for comparatively 
little—laudatur et alget—and this begets indifference, and indiffe- 
rence begets doubt, and perhaps scepticism and opposition. By 
the side, too, of these great discouragements, which for many years 
the Civil Power and Liberal Governments have inflicted on our 
Church schools, it is impossible not to view with the deepest 
anxiety the unceasing efforts of a powerful faction to remove reli- 
gion from its place in them, and I grieve to observe that thes® 
efforts are too often reinforced by English Nonconformists in their 
jealousy of the Established Church. It is strange that men should 
be so blind even to their temporary interests. It is in its political 
aspect, and apart from higher considerations, a strictly practical 
matter, which goes to the root of civil happiness or misery. Let 
them only call to mind how, as I well remember, in 1841 Louis 
Philippe’s Government, in their terror of ecclesiastical influence, 
carefully separated religion from education, and placed the primary 
schools under lay teaching. They dreaded the Jesuit, but they 
forgot the Socialist ; they diffused knowledge, but they banished 
religion ; and they taught the working-classes in the large towns 
that fiery and bloody gospel of Revolution which has laid Paris in 
ashes, and still keeps France an active voleano—a source of peril 
to herself and to her neighbours. I often fear that here, too, we 
may one day find to our cost that secular instruction without the 
higher religious wisdom is a poor security for good citizenship. 
For knowledge is one thing, wisdom is altogether another. A man 
without knowledge, but with the fear of God before his eyes, may, 
in the fullest sense of the words, be wise and happy; but a man 
without wisdom may find that his knowledge leads him on a disas- 
trous and comfortless journey. For ‘ Wisdom is the breath of the 
power of God, and a pure influence flowing from the glory of the 
Almighty : therefore can no defiled thing fallinto her. For she is 
the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted mirror of the 
power of God, and the image of His goodness. The Lord giveth 
wisdom ; out of His mouth cometh knowledge and understanding 
and the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ ”’ 
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I made no reply. My excellent friend had passed from the tran- 
sitory and debateable topics of School Boards and Government 
grants to the eternal verities on which all real education must rest. 
I would not by any words of mine revive the irritating controversies 
with the Education Department. 

But I must not be tempted by the pleasure that I always feel in 
the company of my friends at Durlestone to prolong these observa- 
tions. Lady Chloe will complain that sufficient room is not allowed 
for the consideration of the latest fashions and parties; and young 
Stonehenge, of the Guards, has very unfairly asserted in the Clubs 
that, as the late Mr. Addison used to say, fox-hunters are mentioned 
in these pages with too little respect. 1 must, as he would express 
it, draw rein, and for the present I will say no more now of my 
excellent friend, Mr. Miles Mannering, and his country friends ; 
only reserving to myself liberty—if the patience of my readers is 
not exhausted—to revert to the subject on some future occasion. 


Ruricoua. 


FORTY YEARS OF INCOME TAX. 


Frnanctat proficiency should be as conspicuous in the wisdom with 
which the public revenue is levied as in the care with which it 
is expended ; but, strange to say, while the supplies for the public 
service are closely examined and discussed, the provision of those 
supplies attracts comparatively scant attention. The public 
revenue remains a confused and chaotic aggregate—the residuum 
of taxes imposed for special emergencies, reduced or repealed under 
the pressure of class influence; and presenting in its entirety no 
system—no principle ensuring the convenience of the State, or 
the equitable assessment of the subject. 

In the past, taxes were arbitrarily imposed, and their proceeds 
capriciously connected with wholly irrelevant objects—for instance, 
Customs Duties were imposed by Charles II., 18, c. 5, on wines 
and spirits, and their produce was “to be kept apart and applied 
to no other use than that of defraying the expenses of the Mint,” 
and only in 1787 were these duties diverted from the Mint and 
carried to the Consolidated Fund. 

It may be pleaded, in extenuation of the want of principle and 
system in former centuries, that the national expenditure was 
itself so insignificant that the mode and means of levying it never 
challenged serious attention ; the public expenditure in times of 
peace having been—in 1701, £3,400,000; in 1751, £6,400,000; in 
1771, £10,100,000 ; and in 1791, £18,000,000. Wars with France, 
between 1792 and 1802, necessitated not only very considerable 
loans, but increased taxation, including, under Pitt’s administra- 
tion, an Income Tax levied between the years 1798 and 1802, and, 
after the short peace of 1802, revived to operate, with variations 
but unremittingly, from 1803 to 1815, in which year the national 
expenditure reached £113,000,000. 

When, in 1842, Sir Robert Peel re-enacted a Property and 
Income Tax, he followed the lines of the Act of 1803. As he 
pledged the country to the endurance of this impost for three 
years only, the brevity assigned to the infliction may explain the 
disregard of the glaring defects of a measure recommended by 
the fame of Mr. Pitt. Whatever the fame of Pitt or Peel as 
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financiers, I protest against their names being used to shield from 
censure when continuously employed a fiscal instrument devised 
to meet and satisfy a temporary exigency. Sir James Paget might 
in an emergency amputate a limb with a butcher’s cleaver, but it 
would be rash to argue that he would be content to provide St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital with such an instrument for the per- 
formance of difficult surgical operations. 

Peel’s Property and Income Tax survives the lapse of forty-two 
years. Detested, denounced, and doomed again and again to ex- 
tinction, it has crept on by stages of three years—of seven years, 
but mostly by yearly renewals, and its continuance now stands 
more firmly rooted than ever as a permament instrument of 
revenue. 

The gross defects, the grave injustice, the demoralizing influence 
of the Income Tax, are admitted. No statesman has denied them, 
but statesmen have shirked the adjustment of the tax upon 
pretences which, though they served as a temporary excuse, can 
no longer be advanced. Mr. Lowe, indeed, condescended to no 
lamentations over the moral corruption wrought by the adminis- 
tration of the Income Tax. His reasoning was in this wise: 
** Traders and professional men complained that they were over- 
taxed under Schedule D. It might be so, but they had the remedy 
in their own hands—they were self-assessed, they made their own 
returns, and he had no idea that, in the aggregate result, the 
exchequer got more than its due.” 

That the owners of industrial incomes, feeling that they were 
wronged by being taxed to the full amount of their earnings, when, 
in fact, and as prudence demanded, they saved a third or more, 
should in many cases, by their self-assessment, protect their purses, 
even at the cost of their veracity, is lamentable, but not strange ; 
and assuredly a very heavy responsibility rests on the statesmen 
who, admitting the wrongs inflicted by the law, and the fraud and 
falsehood they provoked, could year after year allow mal-admi- 
nistration to eat out the heart of English honesty. This cynical 
disregard for the demoralizing effect of a system known to be 
unjust, and of which the sufferer could evade the oppression only 
by untruthfulness and fraud, was not professed by all finance 
ministers. There was, indeed, a general lamentation over the 
corruption provoked by the Income Tax; but instead of amend- 
ments of the tax, Downing Street gave us no other comfort than 
reasons for patience and submission such as these :— 

1. The Income Tax was a war tax, and would not be maintained 

in time of peace. 

2. The Income Tax was an unjust tax, but it should never exceed 
2d. in the pound. 
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3. The Income Tax was unequal in its incidence, but its 
inequality was of the essence of the tax, and must be 
encountered, not by amendment, but by extinction. 

These assertions have been signally falsified. (1) The Income 
Tax has been levied not only in war but in times of peace. (2) It 
has been as low as 2d. in the pound, but it has also been as high 
as 16d. (3) Its inequalities remain unredressed, but the tax is 
inextinguishable. No tax can be yearly adjusted to the ability of 
every individual, but equality of burthen may be assigned to every 
class of income; and, if the State dealt justice to the taxpayer, it 
would provoke the taxpayer to honesty, and greatly diminish the 
frightful cases of fraudulent self-assessment recorded in the reports 
of the Inland Revenue Department. It is terrible to read in 
' the thirteenth report of that department that the returns under 
Schedule D for the years 1864—65 do not exceed 44 per cent. of 
the amount they ought to reach. 

So much for the corruption of the subject, but what of the 
officials? They may be—they are, I am sure—as a body distin- 
guished not only for their zeal, but for their integrity; but no 
human being can administer an unjust law without being 
deteriorated. Let me exemplify this assertion. 

In the year 1846 the Government made a loan to the landed 
gentry of the country, and it was principally taken up by the 
Scotch proprietors. It was made payable in the shape of a twenty- 
two years’ annuity, and the document subjoined is a circular 
issued by the Stamps and Taxes Office in Edinburgh to the 
assessors and collectors throughout the country : 


Dramnace Act—Crrcunar to CoLLectors. 
“Stamps and Taxes, Edinburgh. 
‘Sir, “1st March, 1849. 

“It is proper that I apprize you, for your information and 
guidance, that the Board are of opinion that parties to whom 
advances have been made under the Drainage Act, 9 & 10 Vict. 
c. 101., are entitled to claim deduction of the property tax on the 
rent-charges payable by them. The Board, however, do not con- 
sider it necessary to offer such deduction to parties paying those 
rent-charges, but that it will be sufficient to allow it when claimed. 
I have also to inform you that such parties as claim the deduction 
due at 10th of October last, but which they omitted to do at that 
time, may be allowed to claim it at the 5th April next, along with 
the deduction due at the latter date, but always in the event only of 
the parties making the claim. 

(Signed) “A. F.” 


This circular may have been issued by the Edinburgh Controller 
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only in obedience to instructions from his superiors in office; but 
it is nothing more nor less than an instruction to collectors—that, 
whereas certain persons indebted to the State have a right to 
deduct Income Tax from the whole amount of their payments, yet 
if these persons, in their unsuspecting ignorance, failed to demand 
that concession, it was not to be offered or to be hinted at. The 
overpayment is to be taken, and no information given unless a 
specific demand is made for a deduction. This is equivalent to 
what other Governments have done when they have received their 
dues in legal coin, and have paid their debts in a base currency. 
The transactions to which this document referred were the occa- 
sion of a special enactment in 1853, under these circumstances. 
In the Income Tax Act of 1853, the Government introduced a 
clause providing, with especial reference to the Drainage Annuities 
of 1846, that those who paid them should be allowed Income Tax 
only on the interest, and not on the principal repaid. This clause was, 
in the words of the enactment, a “ just provision,” and yet at the 
same time the Government refused the benefit of this just provision 
to their own creditors, under precisely analogous circumstances. 

I assert confidently that the able officials who now administer 
the Law of Inland Revenue would feel greatly relieved, and find 
their labours sensibly lightened by an adjustment of the Income 
Tax which, by correcting its injustice, would remove “ the almost 
invincible repugnance on the part of the Commissioners to exercise 
the power ” of enforcing by penalty the statutable but unrighteous 
demands of the Inland Revenue Department, and create a general 
disposition in the community at large not only to acquiesce in, but 
to promote the collection of the National Income. 

Having lamented that no statesman had ever undertaken the 
adjustment of the Income Tax, I ought not to omit recording that 
Mr. Disraeli did attempt that task in December 1852. In his 
Budget speech to the new Parliament he announced as a chief 
feature of his financial proposals the correction of the inequalities 
of the Income Tax. 

The Budget was severely criticised by Mr. Gladstone, who, 
attacking it with great vehemence, directed his opposition espe- 
cially against the proposed alterations in the Income Tax, and 
while admitting the unsuitability of the unreformed tax for per- 
manent use, he declared his insuperable objection to the recon- 
struction proposed by Mr. Disraeli. On the 16th December a 
speech of impassioned eloquence by Mr. Gladstone closed the 
discussion of the Budget. The division immediately taken showed 
an adverse majority of nineteen. It entailed the resignation of the 
Government, and Mr. Gladstone met the House in February 1853 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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I have sometimes wondered how far I may have been uncon- 
sciously instrumental in causing this change of Government. 

From April 1851 until April 1855 I held office as Deputy 

Governor and Governor of the Bank of England. In that capacity 

the transfers of stock from England to Ireland, and vice verséd, 
fell under my observation, and I had remarked that an Irish 
export of 3 per cent. Stocks and an Irish import of Terminable 
Annuities were concurrently progressing at a pace which threa- 
tened to domicile in Dublin the whole of the State debts known as 
“Terminable Annuities.” In a letter (‘‘How should an Income 
Tax be levied?’’) which I addressed to Mr. Disraeli as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in November 1852, I called his particular atten- 
tion to the defective construction of the Income Tax as shown 
in this anomalous movement in the National Debt. I also proved 
the wrong inflicted upon the owners of industrial incomes, and 
I suggested remedial measures based upon the principle that an 
“Income Tax should be charged upon income and not upon 
capital.” Mr. Disraeli had my letter in his hands for too brief 
a time to have mastered the many bearings of so complicated a 
question, but he appreciated the iniquity of the existing system, 
and proclaimed his desire to reform it. 

The battle over the Budget of December 1852 was one of the 
many memorable conflicts which signalised the life-long anta- 
gonism between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. Party policy is 
mischievous, but far more mischievous is a policy in which per- 
sonal rivalry, personal enmity, and personal opposition are the 
dominant motives of the political leaders, who enlist their followers 
nominally in the cause of party, really in the cause of rival chiefs. 
To overthrow a rival, measures of public utility have been rejected 
and cast aside. To distance a rival, measures have been projected 
and carried, far more pernicious than those which when presented 
by an opponent had been energetically resisted. Of the two dis- 
tinguished men whose protracted political antagonism occupy so 
large a space in our history, it would be hard to say which was the 
most inveterate in his animosity towards the other, but it can be 
said with absolute certainty that the consequence of their strife 
has been disastrous to the true interests of the country. 

Early in the Session of 1861 (19th February), I moved for “a 
Committee to enquire into the mode of assessing and collecting the 
Income and Property Tax, and whether any mode of levying the 
same so as to render the tax more equitable can be adopted.” 
The motion, determinedly opposed by Mr. Gladstone, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was carried by 131 ayes, against 127 noes. 
In the formation of the Committee, I had great difficulties: the 
selection of names was, as usual, arranged between the respective 
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Whips ; and as both political parties were opposed to me, names I 
had proposed were struck out and replaced by those of men un- 
favourably affected to the enquiry. I soon found that the Com- 
mittee generally had no adequate conception of my plan, and for 
their information I left the chair, and for several days submitted 
myself as a witness to the hostile and skilful examination of Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir Stafford Northcote. 
Their ingenious and searching questions failed, however, to 
entangle me in any controversial snares, and left me well satis- 
fied with the soundness of my principle. Before Mr. Lowe’s rapid 
interrogatories, great circumspection was requisite. A practised 
examiner and accomplished dialectician—his questions followed 
each other like lightning. I had laid down as a rule that the 
portion of income saved from expenditure and become capital 
should not be taxed. Mr. Lowe challenged me to define “‘ savings.” 
** Ts it (he asked) what a man can save—what he ought to save— 
or what he does save?” I hesitated in my reply, but I declined 
impaling myself upon either of the alternatives presented to my 
exclusive adoption. ‘‘ Savings,” as I explained (dealing with 
classes and not with individuals), ‘‘ are the portions of income which 
men can save—which men ought to save, and which men do save.” 
Varying widely as the answers would be as touching persons, there 
is an abosolute concurrence of power, duty, and practice exhibited 
in the acts of the whole community. 

The evidence taken by the Income Tax Committee of 1861 
afforded ample material for the Report which I presented late in 
the Session; but the Committee set it aside in order to adopt 
another, affirming that the objections urged against the tax were 
objections to its nature and essence rather than to the particular 
shape given to it. 

The absence of any tangible pretence for the judgment of the 
Income Tax Committee of 1861 strengthened my resolution to 
urge the consideration of reform upon the House of Commons, and 
in June 1864 I succeeded in getting a hearing upon “‘ Direct and 
Indirect Taxation,” and moved, “‘ That the inequalities and injus- 
tice attending the operation of the existing Property and Income 
Tax disqualify it for being continuously reimposed in its present 
form as one of the means of levying the national revenue.” Un- 
supported by either political party, my motion was, of course, 
negatived after a brief discussion which left me still more hopeful 
of future success. 

I need not enlarge upon the difficulty which an independent 
member has in bringing a question before the House: the rush of 
members to ballot for the opportunity of moving a Resolution on 
Tuesdays or Fridays, or of presenting a Bill for second reading on 
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a Wednesday has been of late years intensified by the tactics of the 
Trish, who occupy the Notices of. Motions so largely, that by mere 
accident does an English member obtain the essential and coveted 
priority for either Bill or Resolution. Years may pass without a 
Resolution placed on the Notice List being brought to the judg- 
ment of the House, or a Bill read formally the first time being 
brought to discussion and division on a second reading. These 
Parliamentary difficulties are aggravated when the Government do 
not scruple (under an alleged pressure of public business) to seize 
upon the Wednesdays sittings, and even upon the time allotted to 
private members on Tuesdays and Fridays, or, taking the morning 
sitting, to count the House out in the evening. 

Confronted by these obstructions, all that I have been able to 
accomplish has been the preparation and presentation to the House 
of Commons of a Bill which, under the title of ‘‘ Income Tax Admi- 
nistration Amendment,” has been several years before the House 
without reaching a discussion on a second reading. The yearly 
reproduction of the Bill has enabled me, however, to profit by 
hostile criticism and by friendly advice, private and official, and for 
the Bill as printed last year I invite the severest scrutiny. 

Before I give the text of the Bill, I am bound to prove the 
necessity for such a measure. The statesmen who have unre- 
mittingly opposed the reconstruction of the Income Tax have 
unreservedly admitted that, as it stands, it is unsuitable as a per- 
manent source of revenue. No one has made that declaration 
more emphatically than Mr. Gladstone, and the conclusion would 
be that the tax should cease conformably with his arguments and 
promises. Moreover, in 1873, Mr. Gladstone offered the abandon- 
ment of the Tax as an inducement to the constituencies to continue 
their confidence in his Administration. 

Agreeing that the tax, as it stands, is unfit for permanent use, 
I deny that it cannot be reformed and I will prove that it cannot 
be dispensed with. 

The most forcible argument for the adoption of an Income Tax 
is this, ‘‘ that by no other means can be brought under contribu- 
tion to the National Exchequer vast properties which are justly 
taxable, inasmuch as they largely benefit by the peace, liberty, 
and order which are ensured by the wise application of the national 
resources.” The large revenues of absentees are in this category. 
Many properties in England and Ireland are so situated. In the 
-course of the generation just passed away, a single wealthy absentee 
drew from this country millions to be expended in the luxurious 
capital of France, and which, but for the Income Tax, would have 


contributed nothing to the support of the government of this 
country. 
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The rents of the estates of absentees are taxed under Schedule- 
A., but what of the profits assessed under Schedule D.? The 
amount assessed under Schedule D. in 1881 was £255,355,000. 
Ought not the earnings and profits which that sum represents to. 
he charged with a due portion of the cost of Government? It 
might be said that while the House Tax exists, no one can escape 
taxation who lives in this country ; he must lodge somewhere, and 
his lodging is taxed. But how inadequately would a mere lodger’s 
tax represent the share of the burthen rightfully falling upon the 
possessors of colossal fortunes, created in trade and manufactures, 
and with their growth extending still further the trade and manu- 
factures by which they have been enriched. Profits under Sche- 
dule D. were assessed in Great Britain :— 


1867 ° £173,088,000 
1881 ‘ £255,355,000 


Thus it appears that in fourteen years the assessments under 
Schedule D. increased 50 per cent.; and this enormous wealth, 
chiefly derived from profits on trade, can be reached only through 
the Income Tax. 

A merchant invests his capital in home manufactures which he 
exports, and in foreign goods which he imports. His property may 
be on the seas, in warehouses, or in the acceptances of the customers 
whom he supplies. As he realises, he re-invests, and his property 
may grow, year by year, fronr £20,000 to £25,000, to £30,000, to 
£50,000, to £100,000, and yet, but for the Income Tax, he might 
almost wholly escape contributing to the national exchequer. You 
may think at any rate to tax his property at his death through the 
legacy or succession duty, but be not too sure; he may do what 
has been done before—divide his property among his children and 
relations, and, reserving an annuity for his own life, convey his 
accumulated wealth to the next generation without sharing a single 
pound with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

I have shown that the Income Tax cannot be dispensed with ; I 
have to prove that it can be amended, and that by the application 
of no novel principle, but of rules already accepted in other 
departments of the State. 

The prominent defects of the Income Tax as now administered 
are these :— 


1. The portion of land-rent and the portion of house-rent 
respectively applied to the maintenance of the property is taxed, 
though not available as income. 

2. Industrial earnings are taxed to their full extent, although 
their dependence on the life and efficiency of those whose labour is 
essential to their production, requires that a portion be annually 
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saved, such portion when invested as capital being taxed in its 
subsequent products. 

3. Capital in the course of repayment through the working of 
mines in which it was invested is taxed, though not available as 
income. 

4. Capital given as the consideration for terminable annuities is 
taxed in the annuity through which it is repaid with interest. 

I find the remedies for these defects suggested by our own 
legislation. 

“The Valuation of Property Metropolis Act 1879” took as its 
principle the rule adopted previously and since in every Bill for 
ensuring uniformity in local rating, that in order to tax every man 
according to his ability it was essential ‘“‘to charge such portions 
only of the rents of property as remain after the expenditure neces- 
sary to maintain the property unimpaired.” This principle of only 
taxing income so that the capital value remains unimpaired, is 
applicable also to mines, to terminable annuities, and even by 
analogy to industrial earnings. And it has been outrageously 
violated through the maladministration of the Income Tax. 

£1,200 incoming as interest of money yields £1,200 net. 
£1,200 incoming as rent of land yields £1,100 net. 
£1,200 incoming as rent of houses yields £1,000 net. 

The Government taxes these receipts alike at £1,200, and it is 
obvious that in the case of land £100, and in the case of houses 
£200, is wrongfully charged with a tax which the owner can only 
pay out of capital. 

Local rates can by law be levied in these cases on £1,100 as the 
rateable value of land, and on £1,000 as the rateable value of 
houses. The profits of the merchant, tradesman, and professional 
man, together with stipends and salaries, are all charged with 
Income Tax at their full amount; whereas equity requires such 
an abatement from the amount of industrial earnings as should 
adjust the burthen thrown upon intelligence and skill as compared 
with property. 

The wrong involved in taxing savings is admitted. The 54th 
section of the 16 & 17 Vic. cap. 34, provides for an abatement 
of one-sixth of his assessment to any person who shall have paid 
so much as an annual premium on a life assurance; but this 
admission ‘“‘ that savings should not be taxed” is hampered with a 
limitation to one-sixth part, and a ridiculous proviso that the 
savings shall be invested in a life policy. 

An actuarial computation of the share of purely industrial earn- 
ings which should be saved for investment, and, therefore, be exempt 
from taxation, reaches a somewhat higher proportion; but I have 
assumed one-third as an adequate abatement from the receipts of 
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purely industrial earnings, and from such a portion of the earnings 
of traders as exceeds the interest at 4 per cent. upon their 
capital. 

Although the encroachment upon industrial gains is the most 
glaring misdeed of the Income Tax, it is in the owners of lands and 
houses that we find the greatest sufferers. 

A very large proportion of the landed revenues of the country are 
absorbed by the claims of mortgages and settlements; old county 
families have been burthened by the process of settling at marriage, 
and borrowing to provide for younger children, until the owner of 
the estate was reduced to the condition of a mere administrator of 
a property of which the portion he enjoyed was but a fraction. 

Imagine an estate of £2,000 gross rental, and assessed at that 
amount to the Income Tax. It is chargeable with £1,600 a year 
interest on a mortgage ; there remains £400, of which £200 are 
spent in outgoings for maintenance, leaving £200 for the fruition 
of the landowner. But he is charged with Income Tax on £400, 
so that he pays double the Income Tax which is paid by the 
capitalist on ,the interest of his mortgage received without trouble 
or risk. 

The instance I have assumed is by no means an extreme one. 
It is quite possible for an impoverished landowner to be so burthened 
as to become chargeable with Income Tax on a residue of gross 
‘rental, insufficient even for the maintenance of the estate. Rents 
have of late years been so seriously reduced that cases of Income 
Tax being charged upon the outgoings when there is no residue 
wherewith to meet the charge must, I fear, be only too common. 

The aggravated pressure of the Income Tax on embarrassed land- 
owners is experienced also by embarrassed house-owners. The rent 
in either case is divisible between the nominal proprietor and the 
mortgagee. The mortgagee has the prior claim and pays Income 
Tax only on the actual cash which he receives as interest, while the 
nominal proprietor chargeable with the tax upon the cost of main- 
tenance must pay at a heavier ratio upon his residue, if he have 
one, or if he have no residue he must satisfy the Inland Revenue 
officers out of other property. 

This monstrous, this cruel injustice would be cured by assimi- 
lating the levy of Queen’s taxes to the rule of local rating, and 
assessing the tax not upon the “gross,” but upon the “ rateable” 
value. This course would be no innovation. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have, in all legislation for local rates, constituted the 
rateable or net value as the legitimate standard or measure for 
assessment ; the Home Department turn to the rateable value to 
determine the qualification of guardians, jurors, and councillors ; 
and recently an important decision has been given in the House of 
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Lords which definitively assigns to ‘‘ annual value” its true and 
equitable sense of “‘ rateable value.” 

The judgment of the House of Lords in the case of ‘‘ Dobbs v. 
The Grand Junction Waterworks Company” has an importance 
far exceeding its primary result ; for the fact which it established 
must govern the future exactions not only of the water companies, 
but of the Inland Revenue. 

The water company were legally entitled to levy rates on the 
‘‘annual value” of the houses they supplied with water; but 
(emulating the despotism of Somerset House) they claimed rates 
levied upon the “gross value,” and the House of Lords was 
appealed to for the determination of their right. 

In the judgment delivered by Lord Bramwell, he used these 
words :— 

““What is the meaning of ‘annual value’? We may safely 
adopt the definition in 6 & 7 Will. IV. cap. 96 (1836), viz. the rent 
at which it would let free of all usual tenants’ rates and taxes, and 
deducting therefrom the probable average annual cost of the 
repairs, insurance, and other expenses, if any, necessary to main- 
tain them in a state to command such rent.” This is their value. 
“This is the value—the net, the only value Value means 
‘net value,’ net value means ‘value. .... Gross value is 
different from value; it is, though a convenient, an inaccurate 
expression, like ‘ gross profits.’ The difference between what a 
thing costs and the larger sum it sells for is not profit, if the 
buying and selling are attended with expense to the trader. Value 
is net value, and involves those deductions from rent which the 
appellant claims.” 

This clear and concise definition of annual value is invaluable, 
and must have important consequences. How does it affect 
Somerset House and its administration of the Queen’s taxes ? 

The Income Tax is levied in virtue primarily of the Act 5 & 6 
Vic. cap. 35, entitled “‘ An Act granting to Her Majesty duties on 
Profits arising from Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices” ; 
and the Act provides that Income Tax shall be charged (Sch. A) 
upon the annual value of all lands and tenements; (Sch. C) upon 
all profits arising from annuities, dividends, &c.; and (Sch. D.) 
upon the annual profits or gains arising or accruing from any pro- 
fession, trade, or employment. 

Notoriously, the administration of the tax as regards these 
schedules has not harmonized with the now authoritative definition 
of the sense of ‘‘annual value” and ‘“ profits.” The irregularity 
with which poor-rates were levied forty years since led to corre- 
sponding irregularities in the levy of the Income Tax; but with 
the operation of the Valuation Acts, and especially the “‘ Valuation 
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of Property Metropolis Act,” 1869, a great advance has been made 
in the accuracy of the assessment lists for local and Imperial 
taxation. Somerset House, while co-operating with the local 
authorities in the preparation of more adequate estimates of value, 
took, to the special advantage of the Crown, the course of levying 
the Queen’s taxes upon the gross rent or value. In the year 1869, 
the “‘ Valuation of Property Metropolis Act,” 32nd and 33rd Vic... 
was passed, of which the 45th clause constituted a valuation list as 
a common test of value for both local rates and Queen’s taxes; but, 
while providing that “‘ every rate shall be made in respect of the 
rateable value,” it provides that, in construing the Income Tax 
Acts, the words “annual value” shall be deemed to mean the 
*‘sross value.” In extenuation of this monstrous perversion of 
language, of these contradictory interpretations of ‘‘ annual value ” 
in the same clause, it may be alleged that the Income Tax was a 
temporary tax, and as the “ Valuation Metropolis Act” would of 
necessity be superseded by a general measure for all England, it 
may have been thought inexpedient for so brief a period to vary 
its incidence. 

The official attempt to incorporate the same nefarious clause in 
subsequent Valuation Bills has been in every instance defeated ; 
and the clause remains in the “ Valuation Metropolis Act” only 
until a general Act is passed which will provide for all England a 
common basis and a common measure of value for the purposes of 
local and Imperial taxation. Such an Act cannot fail to provide 
that, in accordance with the judgment of the House of Lords, 
‘** annual value”’ shall be the “ rateable value,” assessable alike for 
local rates and Imperial taxes. 

A proposal to assess local rates upon the gross value or rental 
might have been supported by the plea that the rental paid by the 
occupier is the measure of his ability; but to assess local rates 
upon the net or rateable value, and Income Tax upon the gross 
rental, including (say, out of £1,200, £200) moneys which the 
owner never received as profits, and of whose ability it can there- 
fore be no test, was the climax of absurdity attained in the ‘‘ Valua- 
tion Metropolis Act, 1869.” 

I was temporarily out of the House of Commons in the Parliament 
of 1868 to 1874: unable, therefore, to protect the interests of my 
present constituents, upon whom the heavy hand of the Inland 
Revenue presses with the statutable authority of the Act of 1869. 
But as regards the country outside the metropolis, if another 
Hampden were to arise, and, encouraged by Mr. Dobbs’ success, 
refuse to pay upon the gross assessment of his house an Income 
Tax granted to the Crown, to be charged upon annual value or 
profits, I do not see how the recent decision could be reversed, or 
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the House of Lords avoid giving judgment against Somerset House, 
as they had previously done against the waterworks company. 

The principle of Lord Bramwell’s judgment goes far beyond the 
assessment of house values. It applies to the whole category of 
matters taxable. From the product of each an abatement is due 
adequate to ensure the maintenance, the repair, the renewal or 
the equivalent of the productive material or person. It requires 
the correction of all the misdeeds of Somerset House. What are 
they ? The Administration have taxed the cost of maintenance, 
varying on various properties, but capable of classification and 
adjustment ; they have taxed capital in course of repayment and 
property in process of exhaustion; they have taxed alike idle and 
industrial incomes; they have taxed to the last farthing the 
earnings due to the brain of the lawyer and physician, to the skill 
of the artist and the enterprise of the trader; they have made 
one rule for the debtors and another for the creditors of the State ; 
they have provoked the tax-payer to dishonesty by unjust treat- 
ment, and have dishonoured the service of the Crown by making 
the officials instruments of oppression. 

I purposely entitle the Bill bearing, besides my own, the names 
of Sir Charles Forster, Mr. E. A. Leatham, and Mr. Whitley, a 
** Bill to amend the administration of the Income Tax,” because 
with an Income Tax, in its proper sense, I have no quarrel ; on the 
contrary I hold that a national income is most fitly raised by con- 
tributions from individual incomes levied by an equable assessment 
upon every individual. An Income Tax in this country cannot be 
perfectly levied without the willing and conscientious concurrence 
of the people: for self-assessment is an important feature in the 
system. A successful Income Tax implies an intelligent and con- 
scientious people, and I believe that our people do possess these 
qualities in an exceptional degree. Not a week passes without an 
announcement of the receipt by the Exchequer of ‘ conscience 
money,” of money, i.e., spontaneously remitted by some person 
whom the administration had not reached, but whose conscience 
led him to discharge his obligation to the State. I never heard of 
a similar case of impulsive honesty in any of the countries who, 
following our example for good and evil, copied our Income Tax 
half a century too soon. 

The increased intelligence of this country has warranted an im- 
provement in the treatment formerly proposed for Schedule D, and 
in so doing I remove one of the few objections made to my scheme 
in 1861. Instead of an abatement of one-third (before assessment) 
of industrial gains in which capital is engaged, I assign the abate- 
ment to that portion only which exceeds the interest at four per 
cent. of the capital engaged. 
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Here is the Bill as presented in the last session of Parlia- 
ment 
A BILL to AMEND THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE INCOME Tax. 

Whereas it is expedient that the principle of an equal and equitable assessment be 
applied in levying all rates and taxes, whether local or imperial: 

And whereas in levying local taxation the principle is generally adopted of charging 
the annual values of property at their net or rateable value, é.c. upon the value of the 
occupation after deducting from the gross value all outgoings necessary to maintain 
the value of the hereditament: 

And whereas it is contrary to the nature of income tax that it be charged both on 
the interest which is income and on the capital which produces the income: 

And whereas industrial earnings, on the same principle, require, previously to their 
being charged with income tax, an abatement in compensation of the exhaustion of 
productive power inseparable from labour : 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows: 

1. The annual value of lands, houses, tenements, and hereditaments chargeable with 
income tax shall be the rateable value of all such houses, lands, tenements, and heredi- 
taments. 

2. The proportion of the annual value of such lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
as are chargeable with income tax in respect of the occupation thereof under 
Schedule B. shall be the same proportion of the rateable value thereof. 

3. When a terminable annuity or other periodical payment shall comprise an advance 
or repayment of capital, income tax shall be charged on the annual interest only, and 
not on the capital in such annuity. 

4. Industrial earnings derived from labour apart from the use of capital, in any 
profession, office, or occupation of profit, shall be entitled, prior to assessment, to an 
abatement of one-third of such earnings (vide Schedule A.). 

5. Industrial earnings derived from labour applied to the use of capital, and being 
the net profits of any person, firm, partnership, or company engaged in any trade, 
manufacture, adventure, or concern, shall be entitled (prior to assessment) to an abate- 
ment of one-third of the labour gains included in such profits, z7.e. to an abatement of 
one-third of the excess (if any) of such profits above the interest value at four per 
centum of the capital in such trade, manufacture, adventure, or concern (vide Schedule, 
Example B.). 

6. In order to the assessing of the duties payable under the two preceding sections, 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue shall include in the rules and regulations 
appended to the forms of returns under Schedule D. the instructions set forth in the 
Schedule to this Act, and the amount resulting from a statement framed in accordance 
with such instructions shall be the amount liable to assessment. 

7. This Act shall not come into operation until the jirst day of April one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-five. 

SCHEDULE A. 
Examp.e showing the rate of Deduction from the Gross Value in order to obtain the 
Rateable Value for Taxation. 


Per cent. 
or Proportion. 


1. Land without buildings 5 or wy 
2. Land with buildings (farms) lO 
3. Houses and buildings of £40 and gross 163 
4. Buildings without land of £40 and upwards, gross value ° - 163 43 
5. Buildings without land, above £20 and under £40 gross value . - 2 3 
6. Houses and buildings without land, above £20 and under £40 gross 
value . 20 3 
7. Houses and buildings without land of under £20 gross value . - 2 3 
8. Mills and manufactories . . 334 4 
9. The deductions on any on included shove to be according 


to the circumstances of the class and case. 
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SCHEDULE B. 

Instructions for ascertaining the amount to be assessed under Schedule D. in respect 
of the Interest, Gains, and Profits accruing from any Profession, Trade, Manufac- 
ture, Adventure, or Employment. 


Example A. 


{profession ofa ; .. £1,050 0 0 
(trade of a 


from the 


Computation for Assessment. 
Interest on own capital (if any) £ nil £ 
Labour gains ‘ ‘ £1,050 0 0 
Abate one-third 4 350 0 0 


Amount to be returned for assessment 


Example B. 
Profits for the year ending : 1884 
Computation for Assessment. 
Interest on own capital (if any) : . £15,000 at 4 per cent. £| 600 0 0 
Labour gains £630 0 


Abate one-third ‘ 210 0 0 


Amount to be returned for assessment - 6 


N.B.—The figures here inserted are only explanatory. 


Within the brief compass of the Bill is comprised a summary of 
this article. The preamble affirms the principle and recites the 
argument of the Bill, while the five clauses describe the processes 
for carrying it into effect. As it stands, the Bill (unofficially 
drawn), can only be the foundation of a reconstruction, but that it 
is sound and practicable I am confident. I have never shrunk 
from discussion, but my challenges have been unanswered, for my 
chief difficulty has lain in official apathy and a disposition to give 
precedence to measures not comparable in importance with the 
removal of evils which impair the dignity of the Crown, the honour 
of its public servants, and the honesty of the people. 

I cannot close this article without recording my deep satisfaction 
that, thanks to the definition of ‘‘ annual value ” by the House of 
Lords in Dobbs’s case, the struggle which I have sustained for 
thirty years against fiscal misrule is virtually ended and the battle 
won. 


Joun G. Hupparp. 
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THE. TWO LUCIANS: A DIALOGUE ON 
POPULAR RELIGION. 


[Time: Night. Lucian Minor is discovered in his study, reading 
the preface to the popular edition of *‘ Literature and Dogma.” | 


Lucian Mi.—Yes: I think it would be impossible to improve on 
it ; it will undoubtedly produce a great effect upon the masses. 
Misconceived, of course, it will be, but its critics will be well dis- 
posed. ‘A kind of modernised Lucian with better manners, more 
religion, and a higher mind,” Dr. Fairbairn calls me.* It is really 
surprising, after the plain way in which I have spoken about them, 
to see how candid and liberal these Dissenters can be in their 
recognition of what is genuinely superior. 

[The Spirit of Lucian Major rises.] 

Lucian Maj.—Lucian ! 

Lucian Mi.—Ha! [Aside] Can I trust my eyes? My system is, 
I believe, in fairly good order, and my diet has been extremely 
simple. 

Lucian Maj.—I know what is passing in your mind. You are 
thinking how often you have laughed at the visions of Sampson 
Staniforth, the Methodist, and of others, and are wondering 
whether there is any reality in what you now see yourself. But I 
have no time to enter into a discussion with you on this point, 
and must leave you to refer the case to your Society for Psychical 
Research. I am Lucian of Samosata, and in the short space 
during which I am permitted to remain in your airs I am desirous 
to ask you some questions. 

Lucian Mi.—About what, Lucian ? 

Lucian Maj.—About this comparison that seems to have been made 
between you and me. We of the other world are not unacquainted 
with your works, and we all account you to be an admirable 
writer and to have an agreeable turn of wit; but in the matter of 
dialectic we are a little puzzled by your proceedings, so that when 
we find men comparing you with myself, who may, perhaps, say, 
without boasting, that I am generally allowed to be a master in 
this art, we are curious to know the mortal reasons for such a 
judgment. I should like you, therefore, to tell me in the first 


* Address of the President of the Congregational Union, October 9th, 1883. 
+ Literature and Dogma, p. 102 (popular edition). 
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place in what men think you are like me, and in what superior to 
me. 

Incian Mi.—The resemblance that they find between us is, I 
presume, an intellectual one—for instance (you must remember, 
Lucian, it was not I who started the comparison), the grace and 
lucidity of our styles; but the superiority which they are good 
enough to assign to me is certainly of a moral nature, and arises 
from my possession of a sweet reasonableness which gives me 
advantages that you Greeks, with your imperfect religion, did not 
enjoy. 

Lucian Maj.—What advantages ? 

Iucian Mi.—Why, with us, a man who is recognised as sweetly 
reasonable need not trouble himself much about the methods of 
reasoning; for he himself is regarded as the standard and mea- 
sure of reason, just as Aristotle says the virtuous man should be 
taken as the standard of virtue. So that while you, Lucian, when 
you wished to convince your opponents of error, were obliged to 
have recourse to an elaborate process of dialectic, we, who are 
known to be sweetly reasonable, can deal very shortly with those 
who differ from us, because it is evident that reason cannot lie 
with them; we may, therefore, content ourselves with gently dis- 
missing them as Barbarians, or Philistines, or the Populace. And 
as we find out what is reasonable by referring to ourselves, so, when 
we want to show what is unreasonable, we do not argue about the 
matter, but, we point out a particular instance of what we mean in 
someone else. For example, supposing that we wish to speak ironi- 
cally about the aristocracy, sweet reasonableness prompts us to 
name a nobleman, and say that “the cock of his hat is the most 
aristocratic thing we know.”* Or, perhaps, we may desire to show the - 
little value we set on the popular system of religion ; in which case 
we take one of its doctrines, and, avoiding all discussion on the 
subject, compare it to a fairy tale of the three Lord Shaftesburys. 

Lucian Maj.—A rumour reached us in the other world that you 
had found it advisable to withdraw that illustration. 

Lucian Mi.—So I did, so I did; but not at all because I did not 
consider it sweetly reasonable. On the contrary “ it was part of a 
plea for treating popular religion with gentleness and indulgence, 
and to those who protested against it I owe no deference and make 
no concessions. But the illustration has given pain, I am told, in 
a quarter where my deference, and the deference of all who can 
appreciate one of the purest careers and noblest characters of our 
time, is indeed due ; and finding that in that quarter pain has been 
given by the illustration, I have not hesitated to expunge it.” + 


* Friendship’s Garland. 
+ Preface to the popular edition of Literature and Dogma. 
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Lucian Maj.—Well, no doubt tastes and opinions are always 
changing, and it is not my business to criticise the standard which 
your country has adopted ; but, among the Greeks, witticisms based 
entirely upon personality, far from being accounted urbane, would 
rather have been classed with what my predecessor, Theophrastus, 
described as the rustic order. However, I presume that it was 
something more than a mere general resemblance in our styles 
that made your countryman compare you to me. 

Lucian Mi.—To speak plainly, Lucian, I imagine that the good 
Doctor was thinking of us both as mockers at religion, and that, 
having regard to your downright and unsparing ridicule, and 
to the mildness and reasonableness of my language, he gave the 
preference, in point of manner, to my method over yours. 

Lucian Maj.—And what do you think of his judgment ? 

Lucian Mi.—As regards his preference of me, I think it just 
enough. For it seems to me that, with all your wit and intelli- 
gence, you display a deplorable levity in your treatment of what 
is a very serious subject. 

Lucian Maj.—I cannot see that I have cause to reproach myself 
with any considerable offences against reason and propriety. For 
I did no more than represent the gods of the Greeks talking 
among themselves in such a fashion as seemed natural, according 
to the tales that were commonly told about them; so that, when 
men came to reflect, it appeared ridiculous enough that beings of 
the kind should have the power and capacity to control the order 
of the universe. But what say you to the charge as against 
yourself? 

Lucian Mi.—It arises entirely out of men’s grossness and 
stupidity. Ido not deny, indeed, that I have treated with much 
pleasantry the popular opinions about our religion; but for the 
religion itself I have the highest respect, as you may judge from 
the fact that I have recently re-published in a popular form the 
book that you found me reading, in order that the masses may 
have an opportunity of learning what our religion really means. 

Lucian Maj.—I must confess that this distinction between what 
the people think about their religion and the religion itself is one 
that it would never have occurred to me to make. Tell me, how- 
ever, what it is in the popular religion that appears to you so 
unreasonable and absurd. 

Lucian Mi.—The necessity on which they insist for a belief in a 
Personal God, the Immortality of the Soul, and the various 
doctrines contained in the formularies which we call the Creeds. 

Lucian Maj.—You are evidently prepared to make a clean sweep of 
the matter. But is it not the case that this popular belief about 
your religion has prevailed for more than eighteen hundred years ? 


™ 
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Lucian Mi.—It is. 


Lucian Maj.—And I believe, too, that the documents on which it 
is founded have, during all this time, been the object of long and 
anxious study by many wise men, and that many councils and 
assemblies have been held to decide upon their meaning ; and that 
though upon some points there has been, and is, much diversity of 
opinion, yet as to the facts from which the opinions are drawn 
there has from the beginning been a general agreement. Is not 
this so ? 

Lucian Mi.—To a very considerable extent it is. 

Lucian Maj.—Does it then appear to you to be quite consistent 
with modesty that you yourself, a single individual, not yet, I 
suppose, sixty years old, and much engaged in other pursuits, 
should pronounce all this body of opinion to be wholly worthless, 
and should claim to be the first to understand the real meaning of 
the religion you profess ? 

Lucian Mi.—Most certainly. But it is evident, Lucian, that 
you do not at present look on the thing in its proper light, and 
you must allow me to give you a little instruction. The fact is 
that this great body of traditional opinion, which seems to you so 
impressive, took a wrong turn from the beginning, so that every 
step forward which it has made has carried it farther from the 
truth. The book upon which our religion is founded, “ contains 
all that we know of a wonderful Spirit, far above the heads of his 
reporters, still further above the head of our popular theology, 
which has added its own misunderstanding of the reporters to the 
reporters’ misunderstanding of Him. And it was quite inevitable 
that anything so superior and so profound should be imperfectly 
understood by those amongst whom it first appeared, and for a 
very long time afterwards; and that it should come at last 
gradually to stand out clearer only by time—‘ Time,’ as the 
Greek maxim says, ‘the wisest of all things, for he is the unfailing 
discoverer.’” * 

Lucian Maj.—But if the world has for all these humdreds of 
years been going farther and farther from the truth, are you not 
a little sanguine in hoping to get back to it now? 

Lucian Mi.—Not at all, not at all! ‘‘ Happily the faith that 
saves is attached to the saving doctrines in the Bible, which are 
very simple.” t I allow, however, that the true method of criticism 
by which they are discovered is extremely difficult. ‘“‘It calls into 
play the highest requisites for the study of letters; great and wide 
acquaintance with the history of the human mind, knowledge of the 
manner in which men have thought, of their way of using words, 
and what they mean by them, delicacy of perception and quick 


* Literature and Dogma, p. 119. ¢ Lbid, p. 123. 
VOL. 11. 54 
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tact, and besides all these a favourable moment, and the 
Zeit-Geist.’” * 

Lucian Maj.—What is the Zeit-Geist ? 

Lucian Mi.—It would take a long time to explain to you all that 
it is ; but it may be briefly described as the Spirit that gives a man 
such complete confidence in his own wisdom and penetration, 
that he finds it impossible to believe he can ever be mistaken. 
And it is from this, and “from experience of the human spirit 
and its productions, from observing as widely as we can the 
manner in which men have thought, their way of using words 
and what they mean by them, and from reasoning upon their 
observation and experience, that we conclude the construction 
theologians put upon the Bible to be false, and ours to be the 
truer one.” 

Iucian Maj.—I cannot sufficiently congratulate you upon the 
possession of this Zeit-Geist, since its powers are evidently 
miraculous. 

Lucian Mi.—How so, Lucian ? 

Lucian Maj.—Why, whereas experience shows that it is just the 
differences arising from men’s ‘‘ way of using words and what 
they mean by them,” which cause so many misunderstandings in 
life; and whereas men are constantly finding, even with regard to 
their intimate friends, that they have hitherto been completely 
ignorant of ‘‘ the manner in which they have been thinking” ; this 
Zeit-Geist of yours enables you with certainty to understand all 
shades of meaning in a language which is not your own, and to 
discover the secret thoughts and feelings in the minds of men who 
died many centuries before you were born. 

Lucian Mi.—I see that you are laughing at me, Lucian. And, 
indeed, it occurs to me that it would be better that you, who must 
have knowledge of those things about which we mortals can only 
hold opinions, should give me information, instead of asking me 
questions as if you were a school-boy. 

Lucian Maj.—I might, no doubt, tell you much were it permitted 
me. But as my object is to discover how far your own opinions 
are reasonable, I shall continue, if you have no objection, to use 
those methods of enquiry which were most familiar to me while I 
was in the world. Let me ask you, therefore, whether it is not 
the case that you agree in many points—in words, at all events— 
with those whom you call the theologians ? 

Iucian Mi.—Certainly. I agree with them in thinking that 
Religion is necessary; that it has also been revealed to us; and 
that it is revealed in the Book that we call the Bible. 

Lucian Maj.—In what, then, do you differ from them ? 


* Literature and Dogma, p. 121. t Ibid, p. 192. 
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Lucian Mi.—I say that, though it is necessary for all men to be 
religious, the religion that our theologians offer to the masses of 
the people cannot be proved to be anything else than a fairy-tale. 

Lucian Maj.—So that the masses will not accept it because they 
do not believe it to be true ? 

Lucian Mi.—I am far from saying anything so blunt and crude. 
But I hold that the truth of what they affirm cannot be verified, 
and therefore the people will have nothing to say to the Bible. 

Lucian Maj.—And what kind of verification will the people 
require ? 

Lucian Mi.—* A plain experimental proof, such as that fire will 
burn you if you touch it.”* 

Lucian Maj.—You say, then, that people must test the truth of 
religion by the experience of their senses. But supposing them 
always to adopt this method of verification, would they not some- 
times be led to false conclusions, as, for instance, that the sun 
moved round the earth, and that the earth was stationary ? 

Lucian Mi.—The truth about this can be shown to them by 
means of experiments with natural objects. 

Lucian Maj.—Even so, however, the demonstration would not 
seem to them so certain as the fact that fire would burn them if 
they touched it, for it appears that there are still people who 
endeavour to persuade others that the earth is a plane surface. 
And, in affairs which are simply human, we know that it is still 
more difficult to verify facts. For instance, in matters affecting 
their lives and liberties, do not men act as though it were possible 
certainly to discover the truth? and yet is it not the case that, 
judging by probability and experience, they have sometimes con- 
demned their fellows to death, though the facts have afterwards 
shown them to be guiltless of the crimes charged against them ? 

Lucian Mi.—Unfortunately it is. 

Lucian Maj.—If, then, the masses see how difficult it is to 
arrive at the truth in matters of experience, surely it is rather 
unreasonable on their part to require such verification as you 
speak of in questions of religion, which relate to the nature of 
God and of the unseen world. 

Lucian Mi.—Why, now, Lucian, you are falling into the very 
pit which the theologians for all these centuries have been digging 
for the unwary, and are assuming that Religion is necessarily con- 
cerned with the nature and attributes of God. 

Lucian Maj.—If I am in error upon this point, you must at 
least allow that I err in company not only with those whom you 
call theologians, but with every tribe, nation, and society of men 
which has hitherto been discovered on the earth; for all of these, 
* Literature and Dogma, p. 181. 
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in some form or another, have asserted the personal nature of the 
Gods whom they worshipped. Is not this so ? 

Iacian Mi.—No doubt. 

Lucian Maj.—The Greeks, for example—— 

Iucian Mi.—Pray, Lucian, let the cobbler stick to his last. I 
have the highest respect for the Greeks, but I cannot admit that 
what they had to reveal to the world had anything to do with 
Religion. ‘‘ The revelation which rules the world even now is not 
Greece’s revelation, but Judea’s ; not the pre-eminence of art and 
science, but the pre-eminence of righteousness.” * 

Iucian Maj.—Let it, by all means, be admitted that the true 
revelation of God is in the Jewish Scriptures. Do you not, then, 
find that in these God is spoken of as a Creator, as a Deliverer, as 
a Law-giver, and as a Father? And do not the Psalmists and 
Prophets continually praise God for his Mercy, his Justice, and 
his Truth, in the same sense in which we ascribe these qualities to 
men ? 

Lucian Mi.—Yes, certainly; but ‘Man, as Goethe says, never 
knows how anthropomorphic he is.” + 

Lucian Maj.—Really, my friend, there is no holding you. First, 
you say that it is absurd to suppose that Religion has any concern 
with God as the first Personal Cause ; then you say that the truth 
about God is revealed to men in the Jewish Scriptures ; but when I 
ask you if those Scriptures do not represent God as a Person, you 
answer that the writers in the Sacred Books did not fully under- 
stand what they were talking about. It seems impossible to get 
at your opinions by simply asking you questions; perhaps, there- 
fore, you will be good enough to explain to me, in your own way, 
what it is that you really do think upon this matter. 

Lucian Mi.—I will endeavour to do so as well as I can by 
reading to you a passage from the book which I have just published 
in a popular form. [He reads.] 

The language of the Bible is literary, not scientific language ; language thrown out at 
an object of consciousness not fully grasped, which inspired emotion. . . . The question, 
however, has risen, and confronts us: What was the scientific basis of fact for this 
eonsciousness? When we have once satisfied ourselves, both as to the tentative poetic 
way in which the Bible authors used language, and also as to their having no preten- 
sions to metaphysics at all, let us, therefore, when this question is raised as to the 
scientific account of what they had before their minds, be content with a very unpre- 
tending answer. And in this way such a phrase as that which I have formerly used 
concerning God, and have been much blamed for using—the phrase, namely, that, for 
science, God is simply the stream of tendency by which all things seek to fulfil the law of 
their being,—may be allowed and may even prove useful. ... . It is, within however 
humble a degree, and with however narrow a reach, a scientific definition. . . . The 


phrase a “ personal First Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor of the Universe.” 
has also, when applied to God, the character, no doubt, of a scientific definition. But 


* Literature and Dogma, p. 207. t Ibid, p. 25. 
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then it goes far beyond what is admittedly certain and verifiable, which we mean 
by scientific. It attempts far too much. If we want here, as we do want, 
to have what is admittedly certain and verifiable, we must content ourselves 
with very little. No one will say that it is admittedly certain and verifiable that 
there is a personal first cause, the moral and intelligent Governor of the Universe, 
whom we may call God if we will. But that all things seem to us to have what we 
call a law of their being, and to tend to fulfil it, is certain and admitted ; though 
whether we will call this God or not is a matter of choice. Suppose, however, we call 
it God, we then give the name of God to a certain admitted reality ; this at least is an 
advantage.” * 


Does this make the case clearer to you, Lucian? 

Lucian Maj.—I cannot say that it does at present. But if you 
will make allowance for my slowness of understanding, and 
permit me to ask you some questions after my old manner, 
perhaps I may arrive at your meaning by degrees. 

Lucian Mi.—By all means ask me as many questions as you 
like. 

Lucian Maj.—In the first place, then, I understand you to say 
that you have published your book with the intention of making 
the masses better acquainted with true religion. 

Lucian Mi.—Certainly. 

Lucian Maj.—And you say that those whom you call the theo- 
logians have given the masses a wrong notion of religion, by 
telling them that it is necessary to believe in a ‘‘ Great Personal 
First Cause, who thinks and loves, the moral and intelligent 
Governor of the Universe.” 

Lucian Mi.—Yes ; ‘for there may come one who says that the 
basis of all our inference, the Supreme Personal First Cause, the 
moral and intelligent Governor, is not the order of nature, is an 
assumption, and not a fact; and then, if this is so, our whole 
superstructure falls to pieces like a house of cards.” + 

Lucian Maj.—You think, then, that this difficulty will be avoided 
by saying that ‘God is simply the stream of tendency by which 
all things seek to fulfil the law of their being ”’ ? 

Lucian Mi.—Quite so. And that is the reason why we must 
keep the Bible, for, as I have said, ‘‘ God was to Israel neither an 
assumption nor a metaphysical idea; he was a power that can be 
verified as much as the power of fire to burn, or of bread to 
nourish : the power not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” } 

Lucian Maj.—Do you know it seems to me that if, after having 
raised in the minds of the masses very high expectations, by 
telling them you can put them in possession of a religion that 
can be verified, you go to them with this account of the matter, 
they will not improbably be considerably disappointed ? 

Lucian Mi.—How so, Lucian ? 


* Literature and Dogma, p. 30. t Ibid, p. 180. t Lbid, p. 182 
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Lucian Maj.—Because a great many of them will unquestion- 
ably misconceive your meaning. For example, if you tell a 
thief who desires to amend his life, that he must bring himself 
to worship the ‘enduring power, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness,” he will certainly suppose that you mean the 
magistrate, and though he will admit that he is a fact that can be 
verified, he will say that he is not inclined to worship him. But I 
presume this is not what you mean. 

Lucian Mi.—Allow me to say, Lucian, that this light manner of 
yours in dealing with serious subjects is not becoming to you. 

Eucian Maj.—I am only endeavouring to discover the precise 
meaning of your definition. Let us, then, suppose that you go 
to one of the masses who may have thought over the matter more 
deeply than a thief is likely to do: I think it is not unlikely 
he will tell you that, even though it can be verified that there is 
an “‘ enduring power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” 
that fact need not be of any more significance for him, than 
the fact that the Euphrates makes for the sea. What should you 
say to a man who argued like this ? 

Incian Mi.—I should say that his illustration was inapt, and 
that he ought rather to think of himself as a merchant in the City, 
and whatever makes for righteousness as the river Thames ; for that 
righteousness is necessary to his own perfection, and that if he 
learns the method and secret which the Bible can teach him, he 
may as certainly arrive at righteousness, as the merchant, if 
he embark on the Thames and navigate his vessel properly, will 
arrive at the sea. 

Lucian Maj.—What is this method and secret of which you 
speak ? 

Lucian Mi.—The method is “the setting up a great unceasing 
inward movement of verification and attention in matters which 
are three-fourths of human life, where to see true and verify is not 
difficult, the difficult thing is to care and attend.”* And by this 
busy inward movement we discover ‘‘ the idea of two lives. One 
of them life properly so called, full of light, endurance, felicity, in 
connection with the higher and permanent self; and the other of 
them life improperly so called, in connection with the lower and 
transient self.”+ 

Lucian Maj.—Although you put the matter in rather a strange 
and, if I may be allowed to say so, outlandish fashion, I cannot 
see that it is necessary to go to the Bible to make this discovery. 
For that the Greeks and Romans were acquainted with the double 
life, and that they gave care and attention to it, is evident from 
the story which Plato tells in his Republic about Leontius and his 

* Literature and Dogma, p. 128. ¢ Ibid, p. 129. 
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eyes, and from such expressions as that used by Ovid, ‘ Video 
meliora proboque, deteriora sequor,” and by the reflections which 
you find Horace making over and over again in his Epistles. I 
think, then, that when you endeavour to persuade the masses to 
try this new method of religion, someone among them who knows 
how to reason will say: ‘‘ This is all very fine, but I knew long ago 
that I had a higher self and a lower self, and that I ought to do as 
my higher self bids me ; I have been hearing this in sermons and 
exhortations any time these forty years, and yet I have not managed 
to do what I know is right. But I thought, from what you said, 
that you could tell me of some infallible way of doing this which I 
should actually be able to verify.” 

Lucian Mi.—Well, to such a man I should reply: “If you will 
follow the secret revealed to you in the New Testament, you will be 
able to verify that there is a life properly so called, full of light, 
endurance, and felicity ; and the secret is, you must renounce your 
lower self; you must die to sin; and then the joy, and peace, and 
happiness which will fill your mind will be the verification you 
require.” 

Lucian Maj.—But he, on his side, will say: ‘‘My good sir, you 
are certainly laughing at me. My copy-book told me, when I was 
at school, ‘Be good, and you will be happy’; but if the matter 
were so simple as you say, men would long ago have verified the 
fact without any need of revelation. But the truth is that, though 
my higher self is quite ready, under the guidance of reason, to 
assent to the proposition that ‘ righteousness makes for happiness,’ 
yet my senses strongly persuade my lower self that unrighteous- 
ness makes for it too; so that I am in the same case with St. Paul 
when he said ‘ For I know that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth 
no good thing; for to will is present with me, but how to perform 
that which is good I find not.’” 

Lucian Mi.—No doubt ; but follow your senses and you will find 
you will have to pay for it, for they certainly will not bring you the 
happiness they promise you. 

Lwian Maj.—* Aye,” he would say, ‘‘I know that well enough; 
but that would not of itself hinder me from listening again and 
again to the persuasion of my senses, so long as they put their 
arguments before me in a sufficiently attractive form. And even 
St. Paul, after his conversion, felt the same difficulty, for he cries 
out, ‘O, wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?’ Besides which, men and women at all 
periods of the Church’s history have had to maintain a long and 
violent struggle with their lower self, and many of them have 
subdued it only by such painful methods of austerity as standing 
upon pillars, wearing spiked collars and hair-cloths next the skin. 
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So that this verification of which you speak does not seem to have 
been, in itself, sufficient for all who have practised the Christian 
religion.” 

Lucian Mi.—For a very good reason : because they took a wrong 
and distorted view of Christianity, and were wanting in that mild 
and reasonable temper which is necessary for availing oneself fully of 
the method and secret of the New Testament.* Still, you must 
allow that, to a certain extent at all events, they proved that the 
method and secret were practicable; so that, ‘‘if the Bible is of so 
much avail for teaching righteousness that even to those who come 
to it with all sorts of false notions of the God of the Bible it yet does 


teach righteousness, and fills them with the love of it, how much | 


more those who come to it with a true notion about the God of the 
Bible ?” t 

Lucian Maj.—If you argue from the success of these imperfect 
Christians, you must remember that the conditions under which 
they practised their religion were different from those that exist 
according to your view of the matter, for they believed in a Per- 
sonal God who was ready to send them help and succour in the 
midst of the temptations to which they were exposed; whereas 
you do not rely upon assistance of this kind. 

Lucian Mi.—No; but I believe in the existence of an enduring 
Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness. And the 
superiority of my faith to theirs consists in this, that, whereas their 
belief was no more than an assumption, the truth of mine can be 
verified. As I say in my book: “An influence which we feel we 
know not how, and which subdues us we know not when; which, 
like the wind, breathes where it lists, passes here, and does not 
pass there! Once more, then, we come to that root and ground of 
religion, that element of awe and gratitude which fills religion with 
emotion, and makes it other and greater than morality—the not 


394 


ourselves.’’t 

Lucian Maj.—We seem to be now approaching the gist of the 
whole matter. For, if | remember right, you said just now that 
though the existence of a Personal First Cause cannot be verified, 
yet ‘‘ God is a Power that can be verified, as much as the power of 
fire to burn or of bread to nourish: the power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.”” Your argument, therefore, requires you 
to verify that fire is a power not yourself. But how can you do this? 

Lucian Mi.—Why, if necessary, by putting my hand in it. 

Lucian Maj.—Nay, this would not prove it to you. For all that 
you would verify in this manner would be a certain sensation of 
motion and redness which you would call flame, associated with 
another sensation of extreme heat which you would call burning; 
* Literature and Dogma, p. 139. + Ibid, p 185. t Ibid, p. 146. 
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and this would be quite insufficient to establish the fact that the 
fire was not yourself. 

Iucian Mi.—\|t seems to me, Lucian, that you are splitting 
hairs. At any rate, there can be no doubt that we really do feel 
the joy and peace that rise in the mind whenever we renounce the 
lower self. 

Lucian Maj.—Whether they be felt always by all men under 
these circumstances or not it is unnecessary to consider, since 
at all events they can only be felt in the same way that you 
feel that fire burns. But this does not prove that the feeling 
proceeds from ‘‘an enduring power, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness,” because we know that people are often completely 
satisfied with themselves without sufficient cause, and feel joy and 
peace in the possession of a false belief, as I long ago showed my 
old friend Hermotimus. May I not then say to you in your own 
words, “‘ There may come one who says that the basis of all your 
inference, the enduring power, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness, is an assumption and not a fact, and then, if this is 
so, your whole superstructure falls to pieces like a house of cards ?” 
For, if it is not a fact that can be verified that this power exists, 
then also it cannot be verified that Israel, as you call him, had 
any special knowledge of it, and all those utterances of his about 
righteousness, which you regard as revelations, may have been 
as much private opinions as the dogmas of the Stoics, the 
Epicureans, the Cynics, the Academicians, and all the rest of 
them. Can you deny this? You are silent. Now, then, that 
I have found out what you think by asking you all these ques- 
tions, you will let me say something before I go about the diffe- 
rence which seems to me to exist between your position and mine. 
It is indeed true that I laughed at the stories that were told 
about the gods, because it seemed to me absurd to suppose that 
beings who partook of the divine nature could be, as was reported, 
vicious, and foolish, and self-indulgent. But you must remember 
that I had not much more faith in what was told us about Man 
and Nature by the different sects of philosophers, each of whom, 
though disagreeing with the others, claimed to know certainly the 
secrets of Divine Wisdom. Nor have I left behind me any state- 
ment of my belief with regard to the nature of the unseen world. 
But, as for you, you seem to me to wish to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds, which is not easy. You profess that you 
belong to the philosophical party, yet you ridicule, very agreeably 
as I think, the positive opinions which they hold about what is 
necessary to man’s perfection.* Nevertheless, though you perceive 


* « When our philosophical Liberal friends say that by universal suffrage, Church 
disestablishment, marrying one’s deceased wife’s sister, secular schools, industrial 
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that there is something beyond yourself, which cannot be fathomed 
by science, and which is the object of religion, you insist that this 
must be scientifically verified. And you say that righteousness, 
and not a Personal God, is the real object of religion, though it is 
certain that men are not able to think of Righteousness without at 
the same time thinking of a Person. You admit that the Bible 
is the revelation of God, but you maintain that all the learning 
of all the ages of Christendom has hitherto failed to discover 
what this revelation really means. Its meaning you say that you. 
have detected, but, on examination, it turns out that your secret is 
only what has always been acknowledged to be the moral teaching 
of the Gospel, stripped of its supernatural authority. So that you 
would have men hold a religion without a God, and obey a law 
without a sanction! You upbraid me with my levity. Yet if 
these things be so, was there ever known a case of a man with a 
lighter heart than yourself sawing away from the trunk of the tree 
the branch on which he was sitting? . But the hour of cock-crow 
approaches, and it is time for me to depart. Farewell, therefore, 
and—[ The apparition fades away]. 
Lucian Mi.—Stay, Lucian, stay, I beseech you! 
Voice from below.—F arewell! Farewell ! 

development, man can live very well; and that if he studies the writings say of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer into the bargain, he will be perfect, he ‘ will have in modern and congenial 
language the truisms common to all systems of morality,’ and the Bible is become quite 
old-fashioned and superfluous for him ;—when our philosophical friends now say this, 
the masses, far from checking them, are disposed to applaud them to the echo. Yet 
assuredly of conduct, which is more than three-fourths of human life, the Bible, what- 
ever people may thus think and say, is the great inspirer ; so that from the great inspirer 
of more than three-fourths of human life the masses of our society seem now to be 


cutting themselves off. This promises, certainly, if it does not already constitute, a 
very unsettled condition of things.”—Literature and Dogma, p. 175. 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


I. 
CAN ANY CLASS BE TRUSTED? 


How will the Whigs vote on the County Franchise? What ought 
we middle-class Liberals to do—we, who cannot aspire to the 
historical and aristocratic name of Whig—if a General Election 
should give us an opportunity of expressing our opinion? Have 
we gone so far in lowering the franchise that it is not worth while 
to risk the disruption of our party by haggling about one more 
step? Most Liberals would, I think, be disposed to answer that if 
the only object of the new Reform Bill were to give a vote to the 
agricultural labourer, to assimilate the county franchise to that of 
the boroughs, it would deserve our support, or, at any rate, need 
not provoke our opposition. But as it is, we well may hesitate ; 
for the Franchise Bill, according to those who advocate it most 
warmly, is only part of a scheme the avowed intention of which is 
to transfer all power to the numerical majority, and to remove 
every check and every drag likely to delay the measures and the 
policy of which that majority, or its leaders, approve. Does this 
intention commend itself to those of us who call ourselves Moderate 
Liberals? Is there such an agreement in principle between us 
and the Radicals as to justify us in sinking our minor differences 
and in working together as one party for this end ? 

Before we can answer this question we must know what are the 
principles of Radicalism. 

A writer who, with the tone of one having authority, has lately 
expounded “ The Radical Programme,” quotes some words of Mr. 
Chamberlain, spoken seven years ago, as a true and brief state- 
ment of these principles :— 

“Tf I were asked to say what is the underlying principle of our 
Birmingham Liberalism, I should put it in a single sentence. It is 
that we trust the people, and that we have a firm confidence in 
their good sense and patriotism. If the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number be, as I believe it is, the chief end of Government, 
then we think the people best understand their own affairs, and 
are likely to secure their highest interests, without at the same 
time doing any injustice to any class or section. The people never 
willingly brook injustice to themselves, neither will they consciously 
inflict it upon others. Edmund Burke said that when the people 
had a feeling, they were commonly in the right, although they 
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sometimes mistook the physician. We are prepared to endorse 
that statement, and I may add that the mistakes of the people are 
less dangerous to the common wealth, and are more easily reme- 
died than the mistakes of the minority.” 

But this statement, which professes to be so clear, is alarming in 
its vagueness and ambiguity. Who are “the people” in whom 
Mr. Chamberlain proclaims his confidence? Does he mean an 
organised nation, whose will finds expression in the orderly rule 
of enduring though progressively developed law, or a fluctuating 
majority of social atoms which, in very truth, has no will, but is 
swayed by vague desires and blind discontent? His prophet is, 
indeed, at the pains to inform us that the people is the com- 
munity, as opposed to any one class, and Lord Salisbury is rebuked 
for asserting that Radicals aim at setting class against class. Radi- 
calism, we are told, wishes the will of the majority to prevail, and a 
class is always a minority. But we cannot help remembering that 
there is one class which is not a minority, which, in numbers, out- 
weighs all others, and the writer does not conceal the fact that it is 
the will of this majority which he and his party wish to see enforced, 
by means of the Caucus, on a Parliament mainly composed of mem- 
bers themselves belonging to that class. It would therefore appear, 
though the ambiguity of the term is convenient and useful in argu- 
ment, that “the people” means, as we should expect, not the 
nation, but the populace. They are, it is true, the “‘ greatest 
number,” and no doubt they applaud Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion 
that their greatest happiness should be the chief end of govern- 
ment. But what shall we say of a statesman who presents to us 
this trite and empty Benthamite formula as if it were some 
valuable and practical principle? The greatest happiness of the 
greatest number! The greatest number of whom? Of men now 
living, or of the race present and future? This is no idle dis- 
tinction, for such facts as that a diminution in the freedom and 
well-being of the majority appears usually to have been the con- 
dition of early civilisation, and that we owe the highest, or all 
but the highest, element of European culture to the social degra- 
dation and economic misery of Grecian labourers and artizans, 
seem to show that the well-being and progress of the whole race 
may sometimes require the sacrifice of what appears most conducive 
to the present happiness of the greater part of its members. Then, 
again, how are we to distinguish between greater or less happi- 
ness ? are we to measure it by quantity or quality? Can Mr. 
Chamberlain even tell us what happiness is? Does he agree with 
Mr. Mill—surely, in the judgment of an utilitarian, no sordid 
authority—that it is the dissatisfaction of Socrates ? or would he 
tell us that it is plenty to eat and drink and little to do—the 
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satisfaction, according to the same teacher, of a fool, and which 
no wise man would prefer. 

But putting these questions aside, Mr. Chamberlain’s words do, 
I think, sufficiently express one fundamental difference which 
separates the two sections of the Liberal Party. 

I do not profess to say whether or not the Conservatives dis- 
trust the people. They are fond, indeed, of expressing their belief 
in the soundness of the heart and of the intentions, in the manliness, 
in the patriotism, and in the other noble sentiments of the working 
man. These professions perhaps too much recall the blandishments 
lavished by a timid man on a strange and fierce-looking dog with 
which he is suddenly confronted. At least, 1 am sure that we 
Liberals, who are not Radicals, do not trust the people. A greater 
share of political power than we believe it expedient that any one 
class should possess is already within their grasp, and we certainly 
do not wish to see that share increased. 

It would, perhaps, be well if this feeling were more openly and 
honestly acknowledged; nor, if the grounds of it were explained, 
would it seem offensive to the labouring classes, of whom it implies 
neither selfish jealousy nor unjust contempt. 

It is not a more democratic organisation of society, but the 
despotism of any one class, that we dread. Our history in the past 
affords only too many instances of the evils of class legislation. 
Why are we to believe that the labourer will be more enlightened 
and unselfish than the landowner and the capitalist ? Do we not 
see every day how ready each section of the community is to 
acknowledge the necessity of reforms which impose upon it no 
sacrifice, while it opposes innovations which would benefit others 
at its expense, how easily entrapped by the most shallow sophisms 
when baited by the promise of some selfish advantage? The con- 
clusions of Euclid would not command universal assent if material 
interests were affected by them. 

Why should we credit the lower classes with virtues which are 
denied to the more educated, and with an insight into the conse- 
quences of their actions not possessed by those who ought more 
easily to understand how closely connected in health and sickness 
are the several parts of the body politic ? 

A friend of the writer’s heard an applauded speaker at a meeting 
in London assure his hearers that the capitalists had long 
fattened on the sweat and blood of the working classes. But 
power was now in their hands, and it would be their fault if 
they did not suck the bloated monsters dry, and toss their worth- 
less careases into the sea. The fable of the belly and the limbs 
convinced the Roman mob; probably the Sacred Mountain afforded 
but scanty rations and cheerless quarters. Unfortunately so old- 
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fashioned an apologue would have little weight with a modern 
audience. 

The philosophers and doctrinaires who prepared the way for the 
French Revolution, and inspired the labours of the Constituent 
Assembly, bitterly expiated their credulity in innate sagacity 
and virtue, in the unwillingness of the people to brook injustice 
themselves or to inflict it on others. 

It would indeed be most unjust to compare the English working 
men and their Radical leaders with the rancorous visionaries and 
the mob infuriated and degraded by years of misery and injustice, 
who perpetrated the fantastic horrors of the French Revolution ; 
yet, the more dissatisfied we are with the present organisation of 
society, the more we would wish artificially to modify the working 
of those economic forces which apparently tend to intensify the 
division of civilised nations into the very rich and the very poor, 
the more must we dread to see absolute power in the hands of 
those whose judgment must be warped by an inevitable impatience 
and sense of wrong, and who are as yet uneducated, or only 
sufficiently educated to realise the hardship of their own lot, and 
to be misled by speciously contrived fallacies. 

If we have abandoned the old liberal creed of ‘‘ Laissez faire,” 
and of the sanctity of contract, if we believe that expediency alone 
limits the right of the State to interfere with the property and 
freedom of the individual, then more than ever must we distrust 
the government of mere numbers, and dread a more direct subordi- 
nation of the Legislature to popular feeling. If we still held that 
perfect harmony and the best of worlds would eventually be evolved 
from the free and uncontrolled conflict of individual interests, and 
that the only duty of the State was to secure an open field and fair 
play for that conflict, we might, perhaps, hope to convince the 
people by argument and experience of the truth of so simple a 
principle. But if there is no general rule to which we can appeal, 
if, each time the assistance of the State is invoked by the suffering 
or by the oppressed, the case has to be argued on its merits and 
decided by considerations of expediency, then the widest knowledge 
and the most dispassionate judgment are scarcely sufficient to enable 
us to arrive at a just conclusion. 

The most cogent jargument against the socialistic theory of the 
functions of the State is that it presupposes almost unlimited 
wisdom and disinterestedness on the part of the Legislature. 
It is far better not to meddle at all than to meddle ignorantly or 
selfishly. An aristocracy or plutocracy is almost certain to meddle 
selfishly ; a democracy will probably meddle both selfishly and 
ignorantly. 

The spokesman of the Radicals cited above rejoices that 
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already Parliament is more amenable to the prejudices of the 
constituencies; if, he says, members had voted according to 
their own convictions, the Affirmation Bill would now be law, and 
the Contagious Diseases Act would not be virtually repealed. Is 
he wholly satisfied with this result ? 

It is impossible to read the reports of the Trades Union Congress 
without being struck by the common sense and moderation of the 
majority of the speakers when discussing matters immediately 
connected with their trades; yet at their meeting in 1882 these 
delegates, certainly second in education and intelligence to none of 
the working classes, passed resolutions in favour of the nationalisa- 
tion of the land, and of the extension under easier conditions of out- 
door relief; in other words, in favour of as unpractical and unjust 
a scheme as was ever devised by a dreamer to delude the half 
educated, and of a measure equally condemned by economic reason- 
ing and practical experience. 

What probability is there that the working men whose dele- 
gates are to form the ideal Radical parliament would be wiser ? 
What indication do we find that the “‘ mistakes of the people would 
be less dangerous to the people, and more easily remedied than 
those of a minority”? Perhaps we may be told that the popular 
members would be sobered by the possession of power, by the sense 
of responsibility, and by the arguments of opponents. But it is 
part of the Radical programme that the representatives of the 
people are not to be allowed to follow the dictates of their own 
common sense, but are to be compelled to carry out the instruc- 
tions of their more ignorant and prejudiced constituents. Mr. 
Chamberlain no doubt flatters himself that electors and elected alike 
will be kept in the leading-strings of ‘‘ the new machinery employed 
by Radicalism,” which is worked by wires of which he and his 
friends have the command: but when the people realise their 
power, especially should a time of general want and suffering occur, 
they would assuredly break away from the guidance of the men 
who at present pose as their leaders, they would follow some 
demagogue who promised more largely, or whose nostrums had 
not as yet been tried and found wanting. 

The antagonism between the interests of the landowner and of 
the working man is indirect and in great measure artificial; the 
conflict between capital and labour is real and imminent. It is a 
shortsighted and dangerous policy on the part of wealthy Radicals 
to try to throw on the landlords and on the system under which 
they hold their estates the odium of the sufferings and of the 
insufficient remuneration of the working classes, of evils, in short, 
for which, with greater pretence of justice, they might themselves 
be held responsible, and which, at any rate, are the results of an 
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industrial organisation under which the capitalist flourishes. It 
can hardly be doubted that a law forcibly breaking up large pro- 
perties and interfering with the increase of rent would be the 
precursor of measures preventing the accumulation of capital in the 
hands of individuals, and limiting profits. These are not, perhaps, 
immediate dangers, yet it would be well if we could persuade our 
Radical friends that they are playing with sharp tools of which they 
may themselves some day feel the edge.* 

Lord Cowper, in a recent article,t remarks that the antagonism 
between rich and poor is less bitter among us now than in other 
countries, and in other times. But while it would be the greatest 
misfortune if we were led by the moderation of the working classes 
to disregard their just demands, to neglect the opportunity afforded 
us of removing their grievances with wise deliberation, and of 
endeavouring so to improve their position in our social order that 
they cannot hope to gain by its overthrow, it is no less an evil 
if that moderation encourages reckless politicians to think that they 
may without danger appeal to popular prejudices, and attempt 
not only to refer the sole decision of the questions at issue to the 
party most interested, but even to inflame the passions of the 
populace whom they have made judge in its own cause. 

We do not think that a parliament brought by the ‘‘ new Radical 
machinery” into abject subservience to the will of the majority, 
would be likely to secure the highest interests even of that 
majority, inseparable as they must be from those of other classes 
of the community. We would cling to the maxim, coeval with 
the birth of our constitution, that ‘‘ what concerns all should be 
decided by all.” All classes in the community must be repre- 
sented, all must have a substantial share in the government, in 
order that the impartial may decide the balance of conflicting 
selfishness. The assistance of a disinterested minority enabled 
the manufacturers to repeal the Corn Laws, in spite of the 
resistance of the landowners; while the support of the latter 
obtained protection for the workmen against the callous and 
greedy carelessness of their employers. 

In short if, as we are told, the principle of Radicalism is a firm 
confidence in the disinterestedness and wisdom of the populace, 
and if from this principle the conclusion is drawn that power should, 
as far as possible, be placed in the hands of the uneducated 


* I have before me a halfpenny tract which professes to be the manifesto of the 
“Democratic Federation,” and which, among other “stepping-stones to a happier 
period,” urges the immediate adoption of cumulative taxation, of the nationalisation of 
the land, and of the State appropriation of railways with or without compensation. 
Throughout this publication the capitalists are spoken of with greater bitterness than 
the landowners. 

t Nineteenth Century, July 1883. 
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majority, then, as I have said, the fundamental dogma of the 
Radical creed must appear erroneous and dangerous in the ex- 
treme to Liberals who are anxious for social reforms, since the 
more disposed we are to believe that the development of modern 
society requires the constant and watchful supervision of the State, 
the more hazardous must it appear to place all power in the hands 
of those who are prevented by their ignorance and their circum- 
stances from looking beyond the gratification of present desires and 
the alleviation of present sufferings. Our Radical teacher quotes 
Plato; does he not remember what, according to “ the first of those 
who know,” is the one necessary condition for the existence of his 
socialistic polity—the rule of philosophers, absolutely wise and 
absolutely unselfish? If to this it is replied that only by the 
pressure of the popular will brought directly to bear can the oppo- 
sition to this or that reform be overcome—then we say, beware lest 
you act like one who, to turn his private mill-wheel, should pierce 
the dam which protects his country from the ocean. 

Here, indeed, we have the point where the Radical and the 
Liberal most widely diverge. Away, says the former, with every- 
thing which can act as a check on the absolute rule of the numerical 
majority. Hence his impatience of every institution which gives 
weight to property, to education, to birth, to anything but numbers ; 
hence his zeal for the enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer ; 
hence his determination to abolish the three-cornered constituen- 
cies which secure the representation of large minorities; hence it 
is that “‘ the last thing which a Radical would desire is to reform 
the House of Lords in any way,” and thereby increase the power 
of a body which ought to represent wealth and intelligence and 
political experience; hence the contemptuous promise that the 
Crown shall not be attacked so long as the wearer contents him- 
self with his proper function of doing nothing; hence the sneers at 
that ‘“‘ amalgam of venerable anomalies known as the constitution 
of this realm,” which we used to be taught to admire because it 
was believed to secure, in a manner less artificial than that of the 
United States, the representation in the councils of the nation of 
various classes and interests. 

It is true that Liberals regard with more or less favour many of 
the measures which form the more practical part of the Radical 
programme ; but we have been taught to believe that the profound 
respect for the past which, since the days of Elizabeth, has charac- 
terised the truest leaders of the Liberal Party in England, that 
their desire, even at the expense of consistency, to build on and 
widen, but not to overthrow, the old foundations of the common- 
wealth, have been the best proof of their wisdom and the cause of 
the permanence of their labours ; and are we prepared to sacrifice 
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the traditions of our Party to secure the hurried adoption of 
measures which cannot be too fully and too dispassionately dis- 
cussed? Too much delay is obviously better than too great haste, 
when the path is doubtful and it is all but impossible to retrace 
our steps 
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REDISTRIBUTION: RIGHT AND WRONG DIRECTIONS. 


Ir seems certain that the next, perhaps the two next Sessions will 
be devoted to another—may it be the last !—scheme of Parliamen- 
tary Reform. Whatever we may think of the proposed universal 
adoption of household suffrage, its acceptance seems virtually 
inevitable. The real question, the conflict of opinion, the struggle 
of Parties, will relate to the redistribution of seats. That the 
two questions can be permanently separated appears impossible. 
It is certainly open to the Conservative leaders—and in taking 
such a course the leaders would doubtless receive the support of 
the united party—to insist that the whole question of Parliamentary 
reconstruction shall be dealt with at once. There may be much to 
be said for the postponement of the larger and more complicated 
question; for the separation of two parts—fractions—of a single 
subject it is easier to invent plausible excuses than to find tenable 
reasons. Even supposing a Bill so drawn to be forced through the 
Commons, it might be rejected in the Lords, and in such a case it 
would be useless to threaten the Peers with consequences, with a 
popular displeasure that could only be excited by misrepresentation. 
One or two orators, indeed, who should know better have already 
taken this course ; but they have Lord Salisbury for an antagonist, 
and no man knows better how to baffle this kind of strategy, and, 
in a few incisive words, to put the true issue before the public. 
It will be unnecessary to ask the Lords to reject the extension of 
household suffrage to the Counties; it is in their power to refuse to 
deal with this fragmentary measure apart from the larger scheme, 
notoriously and necessarily impending, to which it properly belongs. 
And no rational man, however Radical, can deny that in so doing 
they would exercise, whether judiciously or not, the proper, legi- 
timate, obvious function of a second or revising Chamber. The 
House of Lords may or may not be a good Senate; so long as it 
is our Senate it is certainly entitled to put a veto, if it think fit, 
on attempts to deal piecemeal with great and complicated consti- 
tutional questions. 
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There is one objection so obvious and of such a character that, 
while it must suffice to justify the Opposition, it might have been 
expected to determine the course of the Ministry. The piecemeal 
plan would give to the Party in power opportunities of unfair play, 
chances of so manipulating the subject as to secure a permanent 
artificial advantage to themselves, by which they may not desire to 
profit, but with which their antagonists certainly will not entrust 
them. Soon or late, then, the reconstruction of our electoral 
system, the redistribution of political power, must be treated 
frankly and deliberately as a whole, and in a manner worthy of its 
magnitude. This necessity, imperative as it is, is in one respect 
unfortunate. About the county franchise there is no practical 
doubt, no chance of reconsideration; upon the remainder and by 
far the larger part of so great and momentous a subject there is no 
real occasion for haste, and there are many reasons for delay. 
But the assumed necessity of granting the suffrage to the rural 
householders at once drags with it the necessity of a complete 
reconsideration of our Parliamentary system, for which the occa- 
sion certainly is not ripe. It is unfortunate that accidental con- 
siderations should precipitate the treatment of a subject which has 
been very imperfectly studied, even by statesmen, very little 
discussed in the press, and upon which the people, and even the 
educated classes, have formed no distinct opinion. The redistri- 
bution of seats is not a question merely of geographical, provincial, 
er local interest ; it does not concern only or mainly the assign- 
ment of a fair share of power to the great populations, for example, 
of our manufacturing districts—the abolition of small boroughs, 
the redress of the very unfair preponderance given to the southern 
provinces of Ireland, or, the satisfaction of Scottish claims. In 
dealing with the reconstruction of our electoral system through the 
medium of Redistribution, we have to consider and determine for 
the immediate future, and probably for all time, all the issues 
involved in the conflicting ideas of national representation and 
pure democracy. Are we to provide, as America has done with 
such care, any checks upon the latter? Are we to preserve the 
representation of interests, ideas, classes, and not merely of 
numbers ? Is Parliament to be a mirror of the nation, to reflect 
the national mind, or merely the shifting opinion of the greatest 
number of the most numerous class? Is any direct, recognised 
influence to be preserved to wealth or education? Should pains be 
taken to ensure the special representation of hopeless and absolute 
minorities, or shall it be left to the chance of local variation? In 
one word, shall the peculiar, exceptional, incidental merits of the 
present system be artificially preserved or not? They are thus far 
secured by accident, and precisely by those accidents which a logical 
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and systematic reconstruction, alike of the electorate and the repre- 
sentation, must sweep away. Are they to be provided for in future 
or left to chance? All these issues, and many more—above all, 
the great issue of union or divorce between taxation and repre- 
sentation—will have been decided when the scheme of redistribu- 
tion has received the Royal assent. And should the County 
franchise be first settled, these issues will probably be determined 
with very little consideration, with still less of compromise, by the 
voice of a single dominant Party. 

There are two main issues to be considered, two main objects to 
be secured or set aside: the adequate representation of majorities 
—securing that effect shall be given to the real opinion of the 
country at any given time—and the representation of minorities, 
local, social, or sectarian. Mere theorists and doctrinaires, as well 
as sincere or time-serving worshippers of the democratic principle, 
may fancy that the former object can only be endangered through 
attempts to secure the latter; that in the absence of artificial pro- 
vision to the contrary the majority must always be able to give full 
and immediate effect to its wishes, at least at a general election. 
It is easy, however, to show that only if minorities are fairly repre- 
sented—only if some means be adopted to prevent the absolute 
ascendancy of caucuses, popular or self-constituted, and Party 
organisations such as tyrannise over the boasted freedom of the 
American people—can real government by a majority be secured. 
The majority of a majority is almost ex vi termini a minority of the 
nation; and the danger, the arch-danger of democracy is that 
this minority, generally the most ignorant and intemperate of all 
minorities and very often the most selfish, should wield the whole 
power of Government and control legislation. That this practical 
and historical truism sounds like a paradox might serve of itself to 
illustrate the extreme confusion and unripeness of public aquien, 
the utter inopportuneness of the threatened change. 

This however is, like the extension of household suffrage, a 
foregone conclusion. Mr. Gladstone’s age would suffice to render 
it so. He might willingly leave the question to his successors ; but 
his successors will not forego the almost irresistible power derived 
from his personal ascendancy. Again, the section of Radicals 
represented by Mr. Chamberlain are at this moment dominant as 
they can hardly hope to be again dominant under the present 
system. It is quite conceivable that—especially through an 
alliance with the Irish Extremists, to which their leader seems by 
no means averse—they might be numerically stronger in another 
Parliament than in the present. But that very strength, were Mr. 
Gladstone’s influence once withdrawn, would be their weakness. A 
Radical majority, a Radical ministry, would almost inevitably force 
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the moderate Liberals into the Conservative ranks. The discipline 
of the Parliamentary majority, again, is such as it is not likely to 
be under Mr. Gladstone’s successor, whether that successor be Lord 
Hartington or Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Forster or Mr. Goschen. It 
would be useless to blame the Radicals for taking full advantage of 
these favourable accidents. Their conduct may not be patriotic, it 
certainly is not disinterested; but Liberals would retort that 
Lord Beaconsfield would not, in such a case, ‘‘ have foreborne his 
own advantage.” This disposition, above all, to regard public 
indifference, unreadiness, or confusion of thought upon any subject, 
not as a reason for postponement but as an advantage enabling the 
party in power to work their will the more freely—is one fraction 
of the enormous price we pay for the benefits of government by 
party. But that the public mind is unprepared, the tone of the 
press and the platform upon both the points I have distinguished 
clearly shows—the fact that the distinction, indeed the very exis- 
tence of the first question, is hardly recognised, affords a signal 
illustration. Minority representation is regarded as a crotchet of 
the few; the arguments of its opponents are such as could not 
possibly be addressed to a public that had given any serious con- 
sideration to the subject. Radical orators and journalists repeat 
that if 12,000 urban Liberals are not allowed to return the three 
members due, not to themselves but to the 23,000 electors of whom 
11,000 may be Conservatives, they are cheated of something that 
belongs to them. They insist that if 11,000 Tories are virtually 
disfranchised in Manchester, as many Liberals in Mid-Surrey are 
equally unrepresented ; that the Tory members for Surrey repre- 
sent the unrepresented Tories of Manchester. This is the very 
argument their fathers denounced so bitterly in the old days, when 
Tories like the Duke and Sir Robert Peel talked of “ virtual re- 
presentation.” By accident the Tories of Lancashire are justly 
represented ; but it is through the very even division of opinion in 
that district, which ensures that the minority in the town shall 
be the majority in its suburbs, and vice versd. Moreover, the 
“virtual representation” or ‘‘ compensation” doctrine is false in fact. 
The Toryism of a southern county and the Toryism of a great 
manufacturing city are almost as distinct as the Liberalism of 
Berkshire and the Radicalism of Birmingham. 

The danger that a majority, though not an organized majority, 
of the country may find itself a minority in Parliament is alto- 
gether ignored. Yet with equal electoral districts and single 
members this might easily occur in either of two ways. A 
large majority in 300 districts might be confronted by a very 
narrow majority in 350; and a minority of the people might 
be represented by a powerful, if not an overwhelming, majority 
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in Parliament. This has happened occasionally in America. 
The whole South, for instance, contains but a few thousand 
Republicans. In many North-Western States the two parties 
are very evenly balanced. 6,000,000 Southerners and 6,000,000 
Northerners are, of course, equally represented; each mass, 
say, returning 50 members. But this may well happen on the 
great scale and constantly happens on a smaller :—3,200,000 
Republicans elect the 50 members for the North-west, counter- 
vailing and counter-voting 6,000,000 Southern plus 2,800,000 
North-Western Democrats. Very serious mischief has resulted 
from this out-voting of a national by a sectional majority. The 
mischief would be intolerable, but for the very large powers re- 
served to the several States in their semi-sovereign character; the 
high authority of the Senate in which each State is equally repre- 
sented ; the very great variety of interests and character in so vast 
an empire ; and the distinction even between neighbouring States, 
the unlikeness, for example, of Ohio and Indiana, New York and 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Mississippi, which alone prevents the 
constant recurrence of sectional collisions, like that which so 
nearly rent the Union in twain. In England great counties, and 
even regions including several counties—populations large enough, 
under a strict numerical system, to return twenty, thirty, or fifty 
members—are practically homogeneous ; and it might very well 
happen that the majority—and a very narrow majority perhaps— 
in one of fifty contiguous districts should be the majority in all. 
It might happen, for example, were Lancashire and Yorkshire 
split up into districts each returning a single member, that two 
millions and a half should be left without a single representative, 
while three millions monopolise fifty seats. 

Again, the Liberal Party at this moment consists of three or 
more sections. Those sections, nevertheless, work together ; while 
differing more widely from each other than the one wing differs 
from the Tories or the other from the Irish Revolutionists. If 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas and aims were carried out, it might well 
happen that in 360 of 400 Liberal districts, the Radicals, being a 
bare majority of the Liberal Party, should be able to elect the 
Liberal candidate. We should then have a Radical majority of 
sixty as against the united strength of all other sections; and yet 
that majority might not represent one-third of the electorate. 
Indeed, the narrower the party majority the more despotic becomes 
the ascendancy of the extreme element. ‘The ties of party force 
1,400,000 Moderates to support the nominees of 1,600,000 Radicals ; 
and the very strength of the Conservatives contributes to the suc- 
cess of Radical measures. In face of 2,000,000 opponents only, 
the 3,000,000 Liberals might split; in face of 2,800,000 they are. 
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united, and the Party majority which really represents say 2,000,000: 
—the Radicals and less than a third of their Liberal allies— 
outvotes on any individual question those who utter the wishes 
of 2,800,000 Tories, to say nothing of the 1,000,000 Moderates. 
The actual and constantly increasing homogeneity of a country so 
small and so densely peopled as ours, renders these dangers by no 
means merely theoretical. To provide against them, to ensure 
that the House of Commons should reflect the real opinion of the 
country, and not merely that of the dominant section of the most 
numerous Party, should be the principal anxiety at the present 
moment of all really loyal and earnest Democrats; of all whose 
devotion to the sovereignty of the people does not merely mean a 
desire to secure the ascendancy of that extreme Democratic Party 
whose views most nearly coincide with their own. 

At present the representation of minorities is secured after a 
fashion, but secured through the accidents and inequalities, the 
anomalies, and even the abuses of the existing system; in fact, 
through all those peculiarities inherited from the past which it is 
the first object of the new school of reformers to sweep away. The 
counties ensure a fair hearing to the average old-fashioned type of 
Conservatism ; a few great cities exceptionally situated or of ex- 
ceptional temper seat a certain number of Conservatives of another 
and equally valuable type, representing the Conservatism, not of 
country gentlemen and farmers, but of capitalists and tradesmen. 
The Universities and the small boroughs provide seats for the 
most valuable class of all, the Liberals who are not Radicals, yet 
are genuine Liberals; the Tories whose Toryism is neither the 
traditional, negative, instinctive Conservatism of the agriculturist, 
nor the nervous, timid Conservatism provoked by reaction in the 
propertied classes against the Radicalism natural to great cities. 
But the small boroughs, and probably the Universities, must, if the 
Radicals are to have their way, be utterly effaced from the Parlia- 
mentary system. We shall have a few distinctly rural consti- 
tuencies, a larger number in which the rural element will pre- 
ponderate, a still larger of purely urban character; but perhaps a 
majority, and an ever-increasing majority, of what may be called 
suburban, not in the London but in the Lancashire sense ; consti- 
tuencies with a minority of dairy-farmers and market-gardeners, 
a majority of manufacturers and miners. And the last as well as 
the penultimate class will tend to become yearly more and more 
like one another, will more and more present the same colours, 
and even the same shades of political opinion. Each will have a 
strong Conservative minority, a strong Radical minority ; a smaller 
moderate body, able as a rule to decide the elections. This body’ 
will tend more and more, as the old traditions are forgotten, to 
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sway from side to side; and it may well happen, therefore, that 
‘we shall see in successive Parliaments a majority returned by the 
same constituencies, but changing its colours at each general elec- 
tion: an overwhelming majority at one time, not perhaps wholly 
Radical, but dominated by Radical ideas and pledges: at the next 
election an equal, or nearly equal, Tory majority evolved by 
reaction from Radicalism ; but7in each case and always a repre- 
sentation only of the dominant element,—a totally false, distorted, 
disproportionate picture of national opinion and feeling. 

Much, if not all, depends upon the course of those earnest and 
thoughtful Liberals who recognise something higher than the 
interests of Party, who are really and loyally anxious that all 
opinions and all minorities shall be as far as possible fairly repre- 
sented. The graver, therefore, the consequences of any serious 
mistake on their part; and they are making, it would seem, a fatal 
mistake. Between them and the ultra-Democrats there is an irre- 
concilable conflict ; and yet they are willing to accept as security 
for their own object the very plan by which their opponents hope 
to secure its exact opposite. Equal electoral districts with single 
seats is the favourite crotchet of the demagogue who desires that 
the majority alone shall prevail, not only in Parliament, but in 
each individual election. Yet men, anxious before everything to 
secure the representation of minorities, are actually ready to 
accept this as a sufficient, if not the best attainable, guarantee. 
They ought to know that the managers of the Caucus system are’ 
not likely to be deluded as to the working of their favourite pro- 
ject. If Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme can meet the ends of the 
Spectator, Mr. Chamberlain must be under a complete delusion 
upon the very point which he has most thoroughly studied, and in 
regard to which he has special and exceptional means of informa- 
tion. He does not intend that minorities shall be proportionately 
represented. The very idea angers him as it angers Mr. Bright. 
Either, then, he or the Spectator is utterly mistaken as to the 
working of equal districts and single seats; and there can be little 
doubt on which side the error lies. 

The very violence of the change would of itself be a strong 
objection. It involves a complete rupture with the historical ideas 
and immemorial traditions of the country, with principles and 
institutions older than Parliament itself. The ‘existing consti- 
tuencies are or were individual entities, each with a character, 
history, interests, ideas, for the most part with a government, 
organisation, and local life of its own. The new districts would 
have neither history nor organisation; would be artificial mechan- 
isms, not organic parts of the national life. They would have no 
function, no purpose but the return of a single member to Parlia- 
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ment; and that member would represent not a county or a 
borough, not a body of English, Scotch, or Irish folk with a real 
local existence and community of their own, but a little bit of 
England, Ireland, or Scotland marked out for the sole purpose of 
sending a representative to the House of Commons. The first and 
most obvious evil would be the utter extinction of that local repre- 
sentation which is so valuable an element of Parliamentary 
thought and of national life. The Member for Manchester repre- 
sents a great existing fact, a real living society, a powerful muni- 
cipality; an organic constitutional being with ideas, traditions, 
interests of its own, with a collective thought and will. Even the 
Member for Woodstock represents something which is to Man- 
chester, no doubt, as a tortoise is to an elephant; but a living 
creature, not a fragment chopped from some living entity nor yet 
a mere bit of convenient inanimate machinery. It may be said 
that tropes are not arguments; but these are no tropes, unless 
our whole political language be merely metaphorical—unless there 
be no such thing as national or local life, as communal existence. 
The Member for Manchester respects himself and his consti- 
tuency; the member for a Manchester ward has constituents, but 
not a constituency; if he respects himself it is as A Bor X Y, 
not as the member or one of the members for a great English 
city. 

The system has worked as ill as possible in America. There the 
States are the only great entities ; and in proportion to the reality 
of their existence, to the antiquity and vitality of their traditions, 
their chosen representatives bear a far higher personal, social, and 
political character than those returned by electoral districts. Not 
because the Senators are elected by ‘the State Legislatures, but 
because they represent States and not artificial districts, is the 
Senate the first and not the second Chamber of the American 
Congress. If, on the whole, the Senators of the West are less 
eminent, less individually and collectively respected, than those of 
New England, of the Middle States, and of the elder South, it is 
because the new States of the West have never taken hold on the 
conscience, heart, imagination of their people as have their elder 
sisters of the Atlantic seaboard. It is nothing to represent, for 
example, the ‘‘ Shoestring” district of Mississippi, or Number One 
of Maine. It is a much higher but still not a very great thing to 
represent Oregon, or Colorado, or Indiana; though Indiana at 
least has special political interests and traditions of her own. 
But the Senator for Massachusetts or South Carolina, for Virginia 
or New York, is a personage in virtue of his constituency ; and, in 
the elder and better days of the Union, had almost the self-respect, 
dlignity, and importance of the ambassador of a sovereign or semi- 
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sovereign Power. He represents the traditions of three hundred 
years, the pride, the convictions, the history, the past and present 
life of a great community. A district is hardly shamed by the 
dishonesty, personal or political, of its representative. If a man 
of influence in his Party, he may be returned again and again, 
although the whole State to which he belongs despise and condemn 
his character. But every Virginian of education, position, and 
authority feels himself personally degraded when a Virginian 
Senator advocates the repudiation of the State Debt; and nothing 
but General Mahone’s high character as a soldier could have 
placed him where he now stands. A much meaner and smaller 
man, guilty of much graver political delinquencies, might represent 
Richmond or the East Shore in Congress, without wounding the 
collective pride and self-respect of his constituents. 

Nothing can be more dangerous, no experiment more revolu- 
tionary, than the total separation or divorce of the representative 
system from local institutions, corporations, municipal existence 
and government. These are points, ideas, that belong to no 
special party, that appeal as forcibly to the ardent Liberal as to 
the most staunch and stubborn Conservative: provided only that 
the Democrat’s Liberalism or Radicalism be English not cosmo- 
politan, associated with English feeling, bred of English traditions, 
not of French theories or German political dogmas. Local 
influence is, and ought to be, powerful in the choice of representa- 
tives. But the local influence which tells in Woodstock is of a 
very different and far higher and healthier kind than that which 
tells in District A. of Lancashire or District Number Seven of 
South Carolina. By law or by habit, an American district inva- 
riably returns a citizen of its own; a practice absurd and unna- 
tural enough in America, considering how meaningless is the 
distinction of districts, but which in England would be unspeak- 
ably senseless and mischievous. Suppose Manchester split into 
ten wards ; two of those at most would be inhabited by men of the 
class whom Manchester would naturally send to Parliament. 
Ambitious men would, of course, choose a residence in the ward 
they desired to represent; would nurse it directly or through a 
caucus ; but they would belong to it no more than at present. 
And the power of the caucus or of the capitalist would be far 
greater in such a ward than in any present constituency; if for 
the single reason that there is in the ward or district no indepen- 
dent life, no counteracting influence, no corporate pride or self- 
respect. 

Take another point. Suppose the country thus broken up; at 
every election every seat must be contested, and with few excep- 
tions contested between a Liberal and a Tory. To afford a fair 
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chance to either, he must be supported by the whole strength of 
his Party. Compromises, arrangements, adjustments, such as now 
give peaceably, or through the result of past contests, a fair pro- 
portionate representation in many boroughs and a still larger 
number of counties, become absolutely impossible. To violent 
Radicals this may seem desirable; to moderate and thoughtful 
men it must be obvious that the result will be a false representa- 
tion of the real temper of the country. The dominant Party will 
be equally dominant, whether it represent a keen, eager, sponta- 
neous national movement, or a purely artificial Party conflict in 
each district. Under such a system, for example, Toryism would 
be as strong in Pitt’s last as in his first years. The majority in a 
great plurality of districts were at each period Pittites; but the 
Pittite feeling of the period following on Fox’s India Bill, and the 
Pittite feeling after years of unsuccessful inglorious war and home 
repression, were two very different things. Yet they would be 
represented, under a system of equal districts and single seats, by 
the same men and with the same force. Under such a system 
there would have been little Parliamentary distinction between 
1832 and 1835; between a time when Liberalism was enthusiastic, 
passionate, victorious, and one when it was limp, desponding, 
but still preponderant in a large majority of popular consti- 
tuencies. Only through compromise is the languor or indiffe- 
rence, or unanimity of the people fairly represented. Yet clearly 
these should be as fully and fairly represented, when they exist, as 
the enthusiasm of more ardent and, it may be, of healthier 
times. 

l'inally, the system of electoral districts and single seats tends, 
us we see in America, to the absolute ascendancy of the caucus, the 
dominion of party organisation, the crushing out of all indepen- 
dence in the member, of all variety save that which great variety of 
local interests may create in the constituencies themselves. All who 
have worked out the problem from an electioneering standpoint, or 
have studied it as it exists in America, will admit that it tends to 
an artificial distinction of Parties, an artificial severity of disci- 
pline, an artificial passion of partisanship, and even to the creation 
of artificial issues. The homogeneity of representation in homo- 
geneous States of the Union, shows what would be the case in a 
country which, but for Ireland, presents no such difference as dis- 
tinguished California from South Carolina, Illinois from Virginia ; 
hardly such as exists between Massachusetts and New York, 
Virginia and Louisiana. That equal electoral districts should give 
us a fair representation of minorities implies several conditions 
very unlikely to be fulfilled in the first instance, and certain gra- 
dually to disappear. It demands a distribution of districts, an 
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arrangement of boundaries, with a view to this especial result; a 
Commission, or some power more difficult to devise and less im- 
partial, authorised to break up constituencies at its pleasure, in 
such a manner, that (for example) the Income-Tax payers of Man- 
chester shall have one, or two, or three wards, in which they are 
obviously dominant; that Belgravia, Bloomsbury, and Grosvenor 
Square shall be so combined or defined, as to give those who pay 
four-fifths of the national taxes of western London (say) one-fifth 
of its representation; so that the Irish element in Liverpool and 
Glasgow shall have members of its own; while Orange and 
Radical wards shall be parted in such a manner that the nett 
result shall fairly represent the numerical distribution of Parties. 
That is, Parliament must agree that the representation of mino- 
rities shall be the object of this re-arrangement of districts; and 
must agree what minorities are to be regarded. The first and 
most impossible condition of all is that the present Liberal majority 
shall be in earnest to give to the anti-Liberal elements of Society 
—which, as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain believe, are 
likely to be in the minority for the next twenty years—their full 
share of representative power by artificial means. It demands, in 
a word, that Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Har- 
tington, shall do their best to keep down the majority, which either 
of the two latter hopes to command, within its rightful arithme- 
tical limits. It would require, at another time, that Lord Salis- 
bury should do his best to secure the fullest possible share of 
Parliamentary representation for men who have threatened more 
or less distinctly to despoil him and his order of a large part of 
their property ; whom he regards politically as monomaniacs, and 
morally as not far short of criminal. No one who knows anything 
of the past history of Party or of the present working of Parlia- 
mentary factions—no one who remembers, say, the Reform scheme 
of 1831, or the Treaty of Kilmainham, the treatment of Ireland in 
1867, and the mancuvres of Tadpole and Taper at an earlier 
period—will expect such superhuman virtue from the veteran idol 
of the Liberals or the still rising hope of the Tories. And if such 
superhuman virtue were attained, it is absolutely certain that the 
public would not believe in its perfection: that the arrangement, 
were it as just as seraphic wisdom could devise, would be ascribed 
to intrigues scarcely more respectable than those which have 
drawn the political map of South Carolina and Mississippi. And, 
supposing the map perfectly drawn in 1885, it would in 1900 have 
become antiquated. The ward, which in the former year was 
inhabited by the great capitalists and semi-retired senior partners 
of thriving Manchester firms, would have been vulgarised by the 
intrusion of factories and have fallen under the dominion of trades- 
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men, clerks and artisans. The rookeries which once returned 
Thaddeus O’F lynn to speak the mind of Liverpool Home Rulers, 
would have been cleared away, replaced by solid lodging-houses 
like those of Mr. Peabody’s trustees, or Sir Sidney Waterlow’s 
Company, inhabited by stern, practical, Puritanic, Saxon watch- 
makers, jewellers, shopmen, mechanics; and would send up a 
staunch Orangeman returned by the influence of the Evangelical 
clergy and Dissenting ministers. Again, we must remember the 
constant tendency of a country like ours to become more and more 
homogeneous. The tendency of the cities to spread themselves 
over the country, the tendency of the whole kingdom to become a 
suburb of manufacturing cities—increasing facilities of communi- 
tion, that rapid change of residence from generation to generation 
which leaves few save country gentlemen, farmers and represen- 
tatives of a few old-fashioned firms of merchants, manufacturers 
or tradesmen living where their fathers and grandfathers lived 
—all these things work constantly to make one district more like 
another, to make the minority in one a minority in all. 

If we are to look for a fair representation of minorities, or a 
real, careful, accurate representation of the majority, it must be in 
a very different direction. The single rote and not the single seat 
must be our resource. If no man have more than one vote, it can 
be only by blundering or perversity that any considerable section 
of opinion should go unrepresented, or that any should be very 
grossly over-represented, as happens at present, and would happen 
ina still greater degree under the system of equal electoral districts 
each with a single Member. The larger the constituencies, so 
that each elector had but a single vote, the more complete the 
representation. Take the case of Manchester. The division 
between Manchester and Salford is far less offensive, far less of 
an invasion of traditions, far less artificial and unhistorical than 
the distribution of Manchester itself into electoral districts ; since 
Manchester and Salford are, for municipal and other purposes, 
distinct corporate entities. There is, however, no reason why they 
should so remain. Every reason that can be alleged for giving 
London a single central municipality, or even a federal govern- 
ment, tells far more strongly in favour of uniting the Manchester 
district—a continuous region of streets inhabited by a population 
of similar character, engaged in similar industries—under one 
municipal government, and treating it as a single Parliamentary 
constituency. Such a constituency would have, perhaps, a million 
of inhabitants, one hundred and twenty thousand electors, and 
twenty Members. Each elector having a single vote, any body of 
six thousand voters could return a Member of their own. There 
are, let us say, thirty thousand Radicals who may be confidently 
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relied on to obey the directions of the Radical caucus. There are, 
perhaps, as many Conservatives whose Conservatism is their para- 
mount object in political life, who would return a supporter of 
Sir Stafford Northcote or Lord Salisbury, though they might differ 
with him as regards the adequacy of the Navy, our relations with 
France, or our interests in the Levant. There will be at least 
twelve thousand who are by temper, or tradition, or local circum- 
stances precluded from calling themselves Tories, but who in- 
stinctively dread and dislike Radicalism ; and these would return 
two Liberals of the type which most accurately reflects, on the 
whole, the nett results of the conflicting forces of Lancashire 
opinion. The caucus would then have lost absolutely its power 
of bullying, dictating, coercing, of compelling men either to vote 
for its nominee or to throw their votes away. It would arrange 
the votes of its own willing supporters so as to secure to them a 
full share of representation ; but it could do no more. The caucus 
that should try, for example, as one of Mr. Chamberlain’s caucuses 
did try, to turn out the ablest, most honest, and most earnest 
Radical in Parliament, would simply expose itself to ridicule and 
contempt. Such incidents as those of 1857 and 1868, both equally 
disgraceful to the chiefs of the Party in power and to English love 
of fair play, would be impossible. Never, under such a system, 
could we see on one occasion Mr. Bright, Mr. Milner-Gibson, Mr. 
Miall, all the best of the Radicals, deprived of their seats; or on 
another a score of independent Liberals like Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. 
Horsman, Mr. Laing, Mr. Roebuck unseated for daring to call their 
souls their own. Between the two great Parties there would always 
be a moderate, independent body, not of crotcheteers, but of Liberal- 
Conservatives and Conservative-Liberals, representing the real 
balance of opinion in the country; and no measure disapproved by 
them and those they represented could pass, as no such measure 
ought to pass. When Manchester had thus returned five Radicals, 
two Liberals, and five Tories, simply on account of their political 
opinions, there would remain eight seats which, in so peculiar a 
constituency, would probably be given to men whose Party politics 
were not necessarily less distinct or decided, but less paramount 
over all other considerations. There would be at least one Irish- 
man, or, far better, a Catholic of the old English families, returned, 
chiefly by Irish votes, to speak the mind of the native Catholics of 
Lancashire as well as of the Irish immigrants. The exclusion of 
the English Roman Catholics from Parliament is one of the most 
serious misfortunes of the present system, a misfortune rendered 
possible only by the reckless disregard of ancient franchises and 
traditional rights in 1831, and the utterly haphazard Reform of 
1867. A new, carefully reconsidered system, under which no 
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representative of English or Scotch Catholicism could find his way 
to Parliament, should stand self-condemned from the first. If 
Manchester sent such a Catholic he would be, except on Irish ques- 
tions, Conservative. The working-men would have a couple of 
class representatives, one of them probably a Tory and one a 
Radical in national politics. The important body of Unitarians, 
Quakers, and other religious dissidents who are not Nonconformists 
in the ordinary sense, would probably have a Member of their own, 
representing not so much their religious dissent as their somewhat 
cold, practical, Conservative-Liberalism in politics. The Noncon- 
formists proper would hardly care to separate themselves from the 
Radicals ; the Wesleyans might not impossibly return one or two 
Members, Conservative on every question except that of Disesta- 
blishment. Out of twenty representatives, eighteen would be, on 
a great Party division, either Tories or Liberals; but nearly half 
would be genuine representatives of Manchester Conservatism and 
Radicalism, not puppets to be moved at pleasure by Mr. Gladstone 
or Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain or Sir Stafford Northcote. 

Mr. Albert Grey described, not this simple plan, but that of 
Mr. Hare; in a speech which appears to have impressed many 
besides the electors of South Northumberland. But the single 
vote would practically accomplish everything which Mr. Grey 
claimed without the complexity of Mr. Hare’s scheme or the un- 
certainty which enters into it. Suppose Northumberland to have 
eight seats and 40,000 electors ; every 5,000 electors would, under 
the single vote, be able to return a representative of their own. If, 
as Mr. Grey assumes, there be 15,000 miners among them, the 
single vote would enable those 15,000 to return three Mr. Burts— 
if three such men are to be found. The only special advantage of 
Mr. Hare’s plan is that it provides against the accumulation of 
unnecessary votes on a favourite candidate—for example, the 
bestowal of the 15,000 mining votes of Northumberland upon 
Mr. Burt himself. The superfluous votes would, under that scheme, 
be assigned to the candidates named second on the polling papers 
given for Mr. Burt. But which votes should be considered super- 
fluous and transferred to another must be matter of arbitrary rule 
or sheer chance, or must leave room for manipulation of a very 
dangerous kind. If 15,000 votes are given for Mr. Burt, and on 
5,000 A. be named as second choice, on 5,000 B., and on 5,000 C., 
it might well be that none of the three latter should be returned. 
If the papers counted for Mr. Burt were taken equally, each of the 
three supplementary names would have only some 3,700 votes. 
Again, A. might receive 8,000 second votes, B. 6,000, and C. 1,000; 
and yet, through trickery or mere accident in counting, Mr. Burt 
might take 5,000 of A.’s votes, and B. might be returned by an 
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apparent majority of 3,000 secondary votes over A., who had 
really a plurality of 2,000 over him. This complexity and uncer- 
tainty—rendering the practical operation of Hare’s scheme utterly 
unpopular because almost unintelligible—is incurred on grounds 
rather logical than practical. The single vote requires some safe- 
guard in theory against the accumulation of votes on a popular 
favourite ; but practically the machinery of party would meet this 
difficulty quite as effectually as Mr. Hare’s scheme, and without 
giving rise to any suspicions of unfair play in the counting. Take 
Mr. Albert Grey’s example. Mr. Burt, relying on the 15,000 
miners, would distribute them so that perhaps 5,500 should vote 
for him, 5,000 for A., and 4,500 for B. And unless the supporters 
of the other candidates distributed their votes with wholly impro- 
bable accuracy, the 15,000 miners would return their three 
candidates. Ina word, Mr. Hare’s scheme is necessary only to 
the logical perfection of the single vote. In practice, if 5,000 
votes be the theoretical quota for a Member, every candidate with 
that number, almost every candidate with (say) 4,500, will be 
returned ; and very few candidates, if any, will receive more than 
6,000 at the utmost. 

In other constituencies, and especially in the counties—pre- 
posterously and artificially divided, whose divisions should, with 
few exceptions, be swept away—the number of distinctly, defini- 
tively pledged partisans would be generally much larger, and mere 
crotcheteers would have a smaller chance. But every important 
section of national opinion which felt itself oppressed or unfairly 
treated in any respect would obtain a representative, or a number 
of representatives. While its grievance lasted it would be heard ; 
it would stand forth distinct from both parties, because more con- 
cerned in its own special vexation than in the issue of Party politics. 
But when once its grievance was redressed, its elements, Members 
and constituents alike, would fall back into their natural Party 
relations, would take sides on those great permanent issues which 
must always, while human and political institutions remain what 
they are, divide national opinion between the contents and the non- 
contents, between those who have and those who want. 

Indeed, the difficulty in arguing for such an arrangement seems 
to lie in the difficulty of perceiving what objections can legitimately 
be urged to it. It has not the artificial perfection, but neither has 
it the complication, the intricacy, of Mr. Hare’s scheme, which 
would render the latter and all its modifications practically un- 
popular and unworkable. It is simple, intelligible, absolutely fair, 
at least in a negative sense, and far fairer in every sense than any 
other practicable arrangement. It admits of every variety of fran- 
chise; even of that plural vote which might, but will not, be 
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. adopted from the municipal into the Parliamentary system. It 
preserves, not the existing but the immemorial lines, traditions, 
boundaries, associations of the greater constituencies. It reverts 
to the principles and ideas of the representative system as it stood 
before 1831, without re-introducing any one of its abuses. It 
accepts the numerical rule, and applies it in the only manner 
which can prevent that rule from becoming the worst of all 
tyrannies. Under any other system, but above all under the 
system of equal electoral districts and single seats, we are liable 
not only to the tyranny of a majority but to the tyranny of that 
minority which consists of the ultra section of the Party majority. 
There is but one theoretical exception that can fairly be taken to 
this idea of large constituencies and single votes—the possibility 
that the majority, concentrating their votes on a few popular 
favourites, might find their first candidates at the head of the poll 
and the rest at its tail. But this is a theoretical possibility only ; 
the machinery of Party organisation would render its practical 
realisation impossible. And it is perhaps the chief recommenda- 
tion of the scheme, next to its perfect simplicity and its accordance 
with history and local feeling, that it preserves to Party organisa- 
tion a full and fair share of influence without permitting it to 
tyrannise. Every volunteer who rallies round the flag of his Party, 
yellow or blue, green or orange, would have the certainty of giving 
full effect to his vote ; a certainty which could hardly belong in the 
same degree to him who cast his vote for the nominee of a sect or 
section. But no Member would be under the dictation of the 
Caucus, no elector would be compelled to vote for men he despised 
and distrusted, or to throw his vote away. No Liberal could be 
compelled to choose between supporting a Socialist and letting in 
a Tory; no Churchman could be compelled to vote either for a 
political or a religious opponent. 

There would, of course, be but a few urban constituencies as 
large as Manchester. A score or so of great cities, something less 
than a hundred county divisions, and perhaps as many large towns 
with their suburbs, would each return from three to thirty Mem- 
bers. The variety in character, the size, together with the single 
vote, would secure all, and more than all, that variety which we 
obtain through the anomalies of the present system. Very small 
and scattered minorities, such as are generally the advocates of 
crotchets unfit for Parliamentary discussion, would, as now, be 
silenced, but no class with a conviction paramount to all its other 
convictions, and numerous enough to command, say, six thousand 
votes in any one constituency, could be disfranchised. Urban 
Toryism, rural Radicalism, English Catholicism, Irish loyalty, 
Scotch Conservatism, Dissenting Orthodoxy, High Church hostility 
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to Establishment, would all be fairly heard. Every varying . 
element that goes to make up each of the two or three great British 
Parties would be as fully represented as ever; while no faction 
could monopolise the representation of a county, a province, or 
even a considerable borough, as a questionable number of Irish 
Disloyalists, for example, threatens to monopolise the representa- 
tion of three-fourths of Ireland, in the teeth of the loyalty of nearly 
all who have anything to lose. 


Percy Gree. 


. 
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GAFFER HODGE ON THE EXTENSION OF 


THE FRANCHISE. 


eard sum tauk, muster hedditur, 
As pipple wishes to give 

A wote to us chaps in the countrey 
Wot warks on the land, to live. 


Last night—’twur up at the draggun— 
Oi’d called fur a pint 0’ beer— 

Jo Smith wur a-readin’ the peiiper, 
And e ses e seed un theer. 


Ses Jo—e’ s a bit of a skollard 
By rason e keeps a shop— 

“ Big wigs to Lunnun’s a-goin’ 
To put John Plowman a-top 


** At last o’ the Constertushun, 
By giein us all a wote.” 

“‘ Wot’s that?” oi ses, “ be it owt, Jo, 
As warm as a good top-coat ?” 


“‘ Well theer! if yow béant a fule, John, 
To be arter axin me that! 

A wote ’s a wote, and oi tell yer, 
As sure as a rat’s a rat! 


“‘ And a rare grand time ’s a-comin, 
Folk ses, John Plowman’s way 

Wen ousehold suffrins in counties 
Be the order 0’ the day!” 


** Ousehold suffrins in counties ! ” 
Ses oi, and oi opés me eyes: 
“*We’s more ’n enuff as it be, Jo, 
And oi tell yer, bor, no lies ! 
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* Little Billie at home is a-teethin, 
And down wi’ the fever is Liz, 
And if that ain’t ousehold suffrins 
Oi shud like to know wot is!” 


Jo grins, and ses e, ‘‘ Consarn it, 
Yow ’s gotten a flea in yer cap! 

’Tis the rite to wote at eleckshuns 
We wur talkin’ about, ole chap!” 


‘The rite to wote at eleckshuns! ”’ 
Oi ses, “‘ and lose, no doubt, 

A day, fur there ain’t no treatin’ 
As there used to be, nor nowt! 


‘Small thanks fur that to yer big wigs ! 
Wi’ nuffin better to send, 

Let em keep their gifts and welkum, 
And there ’ll be no bones to mend! 


“ They ’d better by half be esy 
And leave their wark aloin ! 
They ‘re the sort wot allus gie us 

Wen we ax fur bread, a stoiin ! 


***Taint wotes and ousehold suffrins 
As the poor man wants this age ! 

"Tis the taste of a bit o’ beef, Jo, 
And a trifle a wake more wage !”” 


Then oi ups wi’ me pint and drinks it, 
And tarns on me eel to go; 

Jo laffs and he ses ‘* Good night, John! 
Yow ain’t fur wrong!” ses Jo. 


“They Raddikel chaps to Lunnun 
Be cunnin’ as gipsy gells : 

They ’d chuck us the shell o’ the nut, John, 
And keep the karnel thessels ! ”’ 


Joun Hopce. 


November 15, 1883. 


THE TALE OF TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. 


No one knows where this celebrated story precisely came from, nor 
who the poet was that first cast it in a metrical form. To judge 
from the oldest fragments extant, this tale, so familiar to medieval 
Europe, was of Celtic origin; but learned German commentators 
trace some of the leading characters and incidents as far back as 
the Egyptian god Ptah and the goddess Isis. Be that as it may, the 
tale of Tristram and Iseult seems rather the spontaneous growth of 
popular imagination than the conscious work of particular poets, 
and to have freely assimilated half-forgotten memories of extinct 
mythologies. Vestiges of the unavoidable solar-myth are probably 
also discernible in it. The hero’s skill on the harp, gifts of min- 
strelsy, and fight with the dragon certainly recall the leading 
attributes of the Sun-god. But what matter how it originated, 
since it is now one of the best love-stories in the world, thanks 
above all to Gottfried von Strassburg, the medieval German poet, 
whose epic deserves to be far better known than it is, being 
the most complete and masterly treatment of a subject which 
seems to have found its final interpretation in the harmonies of 
Wagner. That great composer could not well have selected a: 
fitter subject for musical treatment. For the broad epic character 
of this tale, the symbolic nature of its chief incidents, the sublimity 
of its passion, satisfy the requirements of an art which necessarily 
deals with what is most elemental in human life. In this respect 
Wagner’s musical drama possesses undoubted grandeur, but 
this grandeur is attained by the sacrifice of a multiplicity of 
details imparting life and movement to the original story. To 
understand the modifications of the latter, let us pass in review 
some of the numerous poems founded on this romantic topic, among 
which Gottfried’s Tristan takes the foremost place. 

This poet, of whom nothing is personally known, although he 
produced one of the chief works of medieval Europe, lived about 
the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
It has been inferred, from certain indications, such as the absence 
of armorial bearings in the portrait extant in the Paris M6&., that 
Master Gottfried, as he is called, was not of gentle birth, but a 
notary to the town of Strassburg, or of its bishop. The latter 
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seems unlikely, however, to judge from the strong anti-hierarchical 
bias which occasionally pierces through his poem. Equally scanty 
is our knowledge of the sources whence the poet drew his 
materials. It is true he frequently refers to one Thomas, some- 
times calling him Thomas of Britannia, as the only authentic 
writer on this subject; but it has never been clearly ascertained 
who is meant by this. As the Trouvéres or minstrels of the 
North of France are supposed to have first sung the loves of 
Tristan and Isolde, it seems likely that the French poet named 
Thomas, a native of Brittany, who wrote on this subject, might 
have been Gottfried’s model. The number of French words, 
phrases, even whole verses, with which he has interspersed his 
poem, seems to corroborate this supposition. Walter Scott, on 
the other hand, in his learned edition of Sir Tristrem by Thomas 
of Ercildoune or the Rhymer, believes that the latter is meant by 
Thomas of Britannia. The date seems to render this supposition 
impossible, Walter Scott assigning 1219 as the approximate year 
of the Rhymer’s birth, while German editors name 1210 as the 
likeliest date of the composition of Gottfried’s Tristan. The 
coincidence between the two narratives is so singular, however, 
that, unless one copied it from the other, they must have adhered 
to an older authority equally well known to both. But from whatever 
sources Gottfried von Strassburg may have collected his materials, 
to him belongs the glory of having welded the whole into a 
beautiful poem; though he died, unfortunately, before he could 
bring his work to a close. His successors, Ulrich von Turheim 
and Heinrich von Friberg, wrote each a separate ending, a third 
one having been supplied in modern times by the poet Hermann 
Kurz. 

When one considers that Gottfried wrote at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, a time of unparalleled religious enthusiasm, 
when Europe poured half its population to the Holy Land; when 
men and women flying from the temptations of the world immured 
themselves in convents and monasteries; when pilgrims of all 
ages swarmed to Rome to seek absolution for their sins, while in 
gloomy forest and desolate waste the hermit built his cell, remote 
from human fellowship ;—when one considers all this, it is truly 
wonderful how free is this medieval poem from all traces of the 
ascetic mysticism of the times. Though it has caught the glamour 
of Christian chivalry, it abounds in survivals of pre-historic 
myths. Learned German commentators even perceive affinities to 
Osiris and Isis in Tristan and Isolde, trace remnants of Druidism 
in their little dog Petitcriu, and discover nothing more or less 
than a cromlech or fairy-grotto in Gottfried’s enchanting minne- 
grotte ! 
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This blending of mythical elements with German sentiment, 
and a love of intrigue worthy of Balzac or Daudet, imparts 
great variety and charm to Gottfried’s work. The harmonious 
impact of a great genius on an age pre-eminently addicted to 
chivalry and the glorification of a feminine ideal, an age which 
had transmuted love into worship, and which recognised no law 
higher than the sensibility of tender hearts, alone could have 
produced such a romance. Limpid expression, musical versifi- 
cation, an instinctive felicity in the choice of words and imagery 
distinguish the Strassburg poet’s work. He shows a rare 
sweetness in the descriptions of nature, but of nature in her 
blandest moods: the singing of birds in summer woods, the 
sprouting of little flowers on the vernal grass, the bubbling of 
springs and scent of lime-trees; but rarer still than all this 
amiable pourtrayal of landscape is the art with which he sounds the 
whole diapason of the master-passion. 

The poem is in rhymed octo-syllables full of liquid double 
endings and rhythmical irregularities, as with the old English 
ballads and border minstrelsy; irregularities of feet, and even 
occasionally of accent, far more musical than the most learned 
rules can enforce. However inadequate any translation must 
necessarily be, the following lines will give an idea of Gottfried’s 
verse :— 


Whate’er betide, O let me not 

Out of your heart! For well I wot 
From mine you ne’er shall sever ; 
For Isolde now and ever 

Abides with Tristan to the end. 
Remember, mistress, sweetest friend, 
How grief will waste me when afar 

I darkling roam without my star. 
Whate’er betide in weal or woe 

Ne’er from your heart let Tristan go 
Then back she stepped a little way: 
Sweet Lord, she answered sighing, Yea, 
We twain, e’en like one heart and will, 
Have overlong been wont to thrill, 
And beat in time to the same tune, 
That now we ever, late or soon, 
Should learn oblivion, or, I wis, 
What strangeness or forgetting is. 
Near or afar with me you stay, 

And in my heart there shal! for aye 
No joy of living thing be rife 

But Tristan very breath of life. 


Gottfried’s epic begins with the history of Riwalin, who, repair- 
ing to the court of Mark, King of Cornwall, wins the heart of his 
sister Blancheflur. She flies with him across the sea to Parmenia, 
which has been invaded by Duke Morgan, and after a hasty mar- 
riage Riwalin proceeds to |the defence of his territory. Having 
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performed prodigies of valour he is defeated and slain, and on 
hearing the news Blancheflur shed not a single tear—for, as the 
poet says, her heart was turned to stone—nor ever spoke again, 
but died after giving birth to a son who was christened Tristan, 
that is to say, the sorrowful. Adopted by Rual, his father’s 
faithful steward, the child was carefully trained in every knightly 
accomplishment; at the age of fourteen he was kidnapped by 
Norwegian sea-rovers, who, terrified by an awful storm, landed 
him on the Cornish coast. Falling in accidentally with a party of 
hunters, he won their good graces by showing them the scientific 
mode of breaking up a stag, and in consequence of this perform- 
ance he was brought before Mark at Tintagel. The king, delighted 
with the young huntsman, who excelled equally in singing, harp- 
playing, and a knowledge of foreign tongues, made him his 
favourite companion, and eventually learned from Rual, who had 
searched far and wide for his foster son, what was the secret of his 
birth. Soon after, when Mark was much distressed by the arrival 
of Morold, who in the name of Gurmun, King of Ireland, claimed 
a tribute of gold, silver, and 300 young children, Tristan found an 
opportunity of showing his gratitude by offering, upon his being 
knighted, to oppose the claim and defend the freedom of Cornwall. 
The two champions sailed to an island to decide the combat, and, 
although King Mark’s nephew was dangerously wounded, he, with 
his sword, clove Morold’s skull, in which a piece of the blade 
remained. But Tristan’s wound, having been inflicted by an 
envenomed weapon, became so bad that his only chance of cure 
lay in setting sail for Ireland to seek the assistance of its queen, 
renowned for her skill in leechcraft. To avoid recognition as the 
slayer of her brother Morold, he gave out that he was a merchant 
named Tantris ; and the queen having healed him, he repaid her 
services by instructing her beautiful daughter Isolde in minstrelsy, 
poetry, and the noble game of chess. On his return Mark, hearing 
his praises of the young princess, sent him back to Ireland to 
demand her in marriage. But King Gurmun had just offered his 
daughter’s hand to any man who should kill a fiery dragon which 
was ravaging the country. The valorous Sir Tristan went on 
shore immediately to attack this monster, broke his spear on its 
impenetrable hide, lost his horse, but finally smote off the dragon’s 
jaw. After cutting out its tongue he fainted from the stench. The 
king’s steward, who had been treacherously lying in wait all this 
while, now secured the reptile’s head, went to court, and claimed 
the princess. The queen and her daughter, distrusting his account, 
repaired at midnight to the scene of action, and in the moonlight 
Isolde spied the glint of a helmet in a tarn, which the hero, on the 
point of swooning, had plunged into for coolness. He was res- 
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cued, restored to consciousness, and, the dragon’s tongue proving 
him the victor, he now offered to meet the steward in combat. 
While he was taking a medicated bath, the princess, who had been 
examining his weapons, accidentally discovered the gap in his sword 
and found that the piece in her uncle’s brain-pan fitted it exactly. 
Full of indignation, seeing that Tantris was Tristan, Morold’s 
slayer, she seized the sword and rushed upon the helpless knight 
with seeming intent to kill him (but, as Gottfried says, never 
would have done so). Her mother stays her hand, and for her 
child’s sake is willing to forgive the death of her brother. Seeing 
the queen so mercifully inclined, Tristan makes his peace with her 
by disclosing that the gentle, great and powerful King of Cornwall 
has sent him to seek her daughter for his bride. Thereupon, 
though the princess protests a little, they kiss in sign of recon- 
ciliation ; and the next day there is a great festival at court, when 
the steward, amid much laughter, withdraws his claim on being 
shown the dragon’s tongue. At this festival the radiant young 
princess, accompanying her mother, wore “a cloak and gown of 
brown velvet in the latest French fashion, the last, tightly laced 
down the sides and seeming to have grown to her, fell in many 
folds to her feet. With the thumb of her left hand she held the 
pearl-cord fastening her ermine-lined cloak. And the delicate gold 
circlet round her head, contending with the gold of her hair, would 
not have been distinguishable from it but for the shining of the 
gems. Her eyes, resembling those of a falcon on his perch, 
glanced sedately round the hall, to the loss of many a knight’s 
heart.” 

Soon after this the Princess, accompanied by Tristan, Brangane, 
and a large retinue, went on board the vessel that was to convey 
her to King Mark. The Queen, to ensure her daughter’s happiness, 
had entrusted Brangane with a love potion, with directions that 
Mark and his bride should partake of it on the evening of their 
marriage. After being at sea some time, ‘‘ owing to the unwonted 
misery of the delicate ladies of the retinue,” Tristan bade the 
ship be anchored in a bay, so that its passengers might refresh 


themselves by going on shore. But the Princess remaining on 
board— 


Sir Tristan now went forth to hold 
Speech with his lady, sweet Isold, 

And by her side he sat him there, 

With courtly looks and greetings fair, 
And talked with her of many a thing; 
And then Sir Tristan bade them bring 
A drink ; but near the Queen withal, 
There were but sundry maidens small; 
And one made answer, “ In that glass 
There ’s wine.” This was no wine, alas 
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Though such forsooth it seemed, within 
Lurked heavy sorrow, heavier sin, 

The heart-break and the endless pain 
By which in the end they both were slain. 
The maiden, who knew nought of this, 
Straightway arose, and not remiss, 

Went to the place where, in the glass, 
That badly hidden potion was. 

And to her master gave it there, 

Who gave it to his lady fair. 

Full loth she drank, oppressed with woe, 
Then gave it him, who drank also ; 

That it was wine they both did ween. 
Meanwhile Brangane rejoined the Queen, 
And straightway recognised the glass, 
And knew whereof the question was. 
Then such great fear her heart did sway, 
That it took all her strength away, 

And like a corpse she was to see, 

And with a broken heart went she 

And took the hapless, unblest cup, 

And went wildly, held it up 

And cast it in the roaring sea: 

Oh woe! she cried, oh woe is me, 

Oh would that I had ne’er been born! 
Poor wretch, who now must ever mourn 
Lost honour and fidelity, 

For which remorse will never die. 

Alas Isolde, and alas Tristan, 

That fatal drink will be your ban! 

Now that the maiden and the man, 

Isold la bele and Sir Tristan 

Had drank together, what came to pass ? 
There straight the world-disturber was, 
Dame Venus, who men’s hearts doth chase, 
And stole into their hearts apace. 

And ere yet either was aware, 

She waved her flag above the pair, 

And drew them unresistingly 

Within her rule and sovereignty ; 

Then indivisible they grew, 

Whose lives were separate hitherto ; 

And Isold’s hate was clean forgot, 

The twain had but one heart I wot, 

Her sorrow came to be his woe, 

His sorrow became hers also; 

And yet both strove to hide the same, 
Being sadly vexed with doubt and shame, 
And ever they shrank in fear and dread 
From words that might not be unsaid. 


The unhappy pair, though they would wish never to reach land, 
arrive at last in Cornwall, and though Isolde is now wedded to 
King Mark, her heart remains Tristan’s. With the assistance of 
Brangane, who considers herself as the sole cause of their guilt, 
the lovers often meet in secret, but their meetings being discovered 
by Meriadok, brother in arms of Sir Tristan, who informs the 
King of his suspicions, the cunning dwarf Melot is set as a spy 
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upon them. The King now ostensibly goes on a hunting match, 
and Tristan, who carries on a communication with the Queen by 
means of light twigs thrown into the stream which runs through 
the garden close by her bower, invites her to an interview. This is 
discovered by the dwarf, and on the next night he and the King 
conceal themselves in a tree; but Tristan, coming to the tryst just 
as the moon rises above the mountains, sees the shadow of two. 
crouching figures cast on the grass, and, suspecting the truth, he 
manages to put the Queen on her guard. Tristan now most 
respectfully entreats the Queen to intercede for him with his uncle, 
but she, alleging that the King is already sufficiently incensed 
with her on his account, refuses his request. The suspicions of the 
King of Cornwall being thus set at rest, he receives his nephew 
back into favour, creating him his high constable. 

Several years elapse, during which the King, having fresh cause 
for jealousy, banishes Sir Tristan, but on hearing of his mighty 
deeds, becomes again reconciled to him. At last, however, finding 
further proof of the love between the Queen and his nephew, he 
grows so incensed as to banish them from his dominions. They 
then take refuge in the cavern of a deep forest, only accompanied 
by the faithful Kurwenal and the dog Hodain. Not far from the 
cavern is a valley with a fountain set in its midst, sheltered by 
three tall lime-trees. To this delicious spot the fond pair would 
resort at dawn, and while away the time with tales of true love ; 
and, sings the poet,— 

Many I daresay now will think, 

And wonder on what food and drink 
Tristan and his Isolde did fare 

While in the wilderness they were. 
These doubts I ll answer in this wise, 
They looked each in the other’s eyes, 


And sumptuously the twain thus fed 
On love and noble hardihead. 


After a twelvemonth’s residence in the forest, the King, happen- 
ing to hunt there, discovers the retreat of Tristan and Isolde, and, 
from what he sees, comes to the conclusion that the reports about 
them have been vile slanders. They are therefore honourably rein- 
stated at court, but not for long. The dwarf again betraying a 
meeting between them, Sir Tristan is finally banished from Corn- 
wall, and tries to forget his troubles by going to Brittany, and 
there assisting the Duke of Arundel, whose town is besieged and 
whose islands are harried by his enemies. By the hero’s valour 
the contest is soon ended, and he is introduced to the daughter of 
the Duke. She has the same name as the Cornish Queen, but is 
called Isolde aux Blanches Mains. Whenever the unhappy knight 
hears his lady’s name, his eyes betray the grief which preys on. 
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him. But the Duke and his son and daughter mistake the cause 
of his emotion ; for she of the white hands having fallen in love 
with her father’s defender, and hearing him constantly singing 
songs with the burden 

Isolt man drue, Isolt m’amie, 

En vus ma mort, en vus ma vie, 
believes that her passion is reciprocated, and makes no secret of 
her own. The Duke, under the same impression, offers Sir Tristan 
his daughter’s hand, and the chivalrous knight, hopeless of ever 
meeting his own Isolde again, and too courtly to hurt the feelings 
of a lady, makes up his mind, though in much tribulation, to wed 
with Isolde aux Blanches Mains. 

Gottfried von Strassburg’s Tristran ends abruptly at this point: 
but the conclusion may be given as told by his German successors. 
Isolde of Brittany is only a wife in name, Tristan having married 
her for courtesy. In trying to save the life of her brother, he is 
mortally wounded, and sends Kurwenal to the Queen of Cornwall 
to inform her of his plight. The faithful follower is told to hoist 
a white sail if he brings the Queen back with him, a black sail if 
he does not. And ever Sir Tristan asked what manner of sails 
hove in sight on the sea. But she of the white hands seeing the 
gleam of a white sail drawing landwards, made answer in the bit- 
terness of her heart that it was black. Then fell Sir Tristan back 
on his pillow, stricken to death. When Queen Isolde, stepping on 
shore, heard the bells tolling and the lamentation of troubled 
crowds, she felt her blood congeal, while her heart cried out, ‘‘ He 
is dead, he is dead!” White and tall she entered the chamber, 
and at her gestures the other woman fled, but she, sinking down 
by her dead, sat gazing in his face till she died too. 


Il. 


The partly mythical story of Tristan is apparently a late addi- 
tion to the Arthurian Cycle, and but superficially connected with it 
by Sir Thomas Mallory in his Morte D’Arthur. But the great fame 
of this knight made it highly desirable to include him in the order 
of the Round Table. Mallory, however, introduces him as a foil to 
his own hero, Sir Lancelot du Lake, who is the flower of all knight- 
hood, and who on hearing of the “ great love between Sir Tristram 
and Isolt les Blanches Mains,” justly exclaims, ‘‘ Fie upon him, 
untrue knight to his lady. For of all knights in the world, I 
loved him most, and had most joy of him, and all was for his noble 
deeds ; but let him wit the love between him and me is done for 
ever.” This faithlessness of Sir Tristan’s, though only a jmomen- 
tary episode in Mallory, quite spoils the unity of the story. The 
‘drink of might” either forged an indissoluble bond between the 
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pair who partook of it, or becomes a’ superfluous incident. And 
why, if Mallory must needs marry the hero in Brittany, did he, in 
that case, omit the appropriate legendary ending of the black and 
white sails which is the natural outcome of the situation. His Sir 
Tristram, stung by Sir Launcelot’s reproach, leaves the white- 
handed Isolt as lightly as he took her, and is shamed into return- 
ing to Cornwall, where at last ‘‘ that false traitor King Mark slew 
the noble knight Sir Tristram as he sat harping before his lady, 
La Beale Isolt, with a trenchant glaive ; and La Beale Isolt died 
fawning upon the corpse of Sir Tristram.” 

In The Last Tournament, Lord Tennyson has followed pretty 
faithfully Mallory’s account of the closing scenes of Sir Tristram’s 
story. As this poem must be well known to most readers, a few 
remarks in its general drift will suffice. From the heroic mould in 
which legend had cast these victims of a fate-implanted love, the 
poet has reduced them to the plaster of Paris proportions of ordi- 
nary criminality. With the omission of the love-potion and the 
simultaneous death of the lovers, the tragic elements of this 
romance seem to resolve themselves into a case for the divorce 
court. We must, however, remember that this is but one of a 
cycle of Idylls. The Laureate no doubt had his own reasons for 
painting illicit love in its most unattractive colours, especially as 
in Lancelot and Guinevere he had already written more loftily of 
romantic love. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lovely episode on the same subject might 
properly be called variations on an old theme. The beginning of 
this poem shows Tristram, the lately wedded lord of Iseult les 
Blanche Mains, dying of his wounds at his castle in Brittany. In 
the ravings of his fever his mind reverts to Iseult of Ireland, 
and the poet artistically introduces the love-philter among other 
visions of his disordered brain. The legendary termination is pre- 
served, but, after the terrible conclusion, the portraiture of the 
gentle but too modern young widow rambling in the woods with her 
pretty children, and telling them fairy-tales, cannot help striking 
one as an anti-climax. 

Mr. Swinburne’s Tristram of Lyoness, being rather a series of 
high-wrought and impassioned lyrical episodes than a narrative- 
poem, properly speaking, can hardly come under discussion in an 
article necessarily restricted to the tale of Tristram and Iseult. 
If we may have seemed somewhat severe on our native poets, 
what shall we say to Karl Immermann’s romantic poem ? 
This emiment German poet, a contemporary of Heine, was born at 
Magdeburg in 1796. Of Catholic tastes and wide culture, he did 
not limit himself to one walk in literature, but went in for either 
“tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical- 
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pastoral, tragical-historical,” &c. &c. Difficult to say to what 
category his Tristan and Isolde belongs! Immermann seems to 
have aimed at a combination of the romantic and the playfully 
humorous, much in the style of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. But 
‘quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles” sit rather heavily on his 
muse, whose fantastic antics lack the Italian’s bewitching graces. 
As the world of myth and legend lies outside the limits of time, the 
poet naturally enjoys much greater latitude in handling his subject 
than if it were matter of history. Nevertheless even Fairyland 
has laws of its own, which cannot be safely violated. When for 
purposes of local colour Miss Kitty, Miss Betty, and Miss Ellinor 
are introduced as companions of Isolde of Ireland on her voyage 
to Cornwall ; or when in tower-crowned Tintagel such incongruous 
personages as Lord Triamour, Lord Stonycraft, and Baron Dry- 
water sit down to a dinner of fricassees, entrées, and jellies, all our 
mythic illusions vanish at a touch. Still, the poem, with all its 
faults, has much beauty in parts, being distinguished by charming 
descriptive passages and a rich and delicate vein of fancy. The 
quaint incident of the swallows will give an idea of this quality in 
Immermann. Mark and his nephew are looking out of window 
in the king’s castle, and the frolicsome youth is teasing his uncle 
to enliven the court and gladden his old age by taking a young 
wife unto himself. At this moment they perceived two swallows 
flying from the west, and round the foot of one something shim- 
mered like gold, which the other bird was trying to catch hold of 
with his beak, and having done so he dropped it upon the lattice 
close by the king, who took it up gently and found it to be the long, 
silky, golden hair of a woman. He knew that in all Cornwall 
there lived not the woman who could have claimed it. So, wishing 
once for all to stop the young knight’s importunities, he told him 
that if he could bring the maid whose golden head should match 
the hair he held he would espouse her, but none other. With 
what result we know already. Like his great predecessor, Gott- 
fried von Strassburg, Immermann died before he could bring his 
poem to a conclusion. 

In order to adapt the Tristan legend to the stage, Wagner had 
largely to curtail it. He has not only omitted the story of Tristan’s 
parents, but that of his own adventurous youth, and the opera 
opens with the famous scene on board ship. Isolde of Ireland 
chafing bitterly that during the whole of the voyage Sir Tristan has 
studiously avoided her, and, still nursing wrath at his unavenged 
slaughter of Morold, calls on the winds to shake the sea from its 
slumber and shatter the vessel, which is fast nearing the Cornish 
coast. In this mood she bids Brangane bring her a certain potion 
which the knight must drink, before landing, to be reconciled to 
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her. What is the attendant’s horror to see her pointing to a flask 
containing poison, seemingly intent on killing both herself and 
him! To avert this calamity Brangane, half distractedly, substi- 
tutes the love-drink at the last moment, and the two have no 
sooner emptied the cup than, calling out ‘‘ Tristan! Isolde!” 
they fall into each other’s arms. Lost to all around, they do 
not heed that they are close on shore, that King Mark and his 
people are waiting to receive them; and it is only when Bran- 
gane rushes between them with the royal crown and cloak that 
the princess, recalled to her situation, sinks fainting into her 
attendant’s arms. 

The rapidity of the action here does away with that subtle conflict 
between love and duty which Master Gottfried has so admirably 
pourtrayed. But for dramatic purposes this abruptness may be 
desirable. The love-making in Romeo and Juliet is almost equally 
rapid ; though, according to the old Italian story, the wooing of 
Romeo had continued for months, and it was only when the snow 
was on the ground that his piteous complaints induced Juliet to 
propose an immediate marriage. 

Wagner’s second Act resembles the moonlight garden scene in 
the elder German poem, with this difference, that while the lovers 
yield themselves to transports of delight, King Mark bursts upon 
them accompanied by Melot, who, himself enamoured of the 
Queen, has betrayed his friend. Melot, though bearing the dwarf’s 
name, really corresponds to the knight Meriadok. He and Tristan 
fight together, and the latter, being mortally wounded, is conveyed 
by Kurwenal to his castle in Brittany. It will be a shock to con- 
noisseurs in Romance that the famous knight should receive a hurt 
from so obscure an opponent, for the whole merit of these men lay 
in their invincibility. 

In the opening of the third Act the half-delirious Tristan babbles 
of nothing but the Queen, who has had a message sent her. The 
sick knight keeps impatiently asking Kurwenal whether the ex- 
pected sail is yet in sight, seeing it in imagination long before the 
reality becomes visible to his companion. But the latter, hearing 
the joyous air of the shepherd, a musical signal arranged between 
them, hurries down to receive the Queen. Left alone, the dying man, 
forgetful of his wounds, rushes forward, and, with the cry “ Isolde” 
on his lips, falls into her arms and expires, gazing at her. As the 
Queen swoons, Mark, Melot, and Brangane appear before the castle 
walls, and Kurwenal, rushing furiously upon them, kills Melot, but 
is himself mortally wounded. After Isolde had left the court, 
Brangane had at last confessed to the King the secret of the love- 
potion, and he, recognising the fatality which had ruled their lives, 
was come to renounce all claim to the woman who should never 
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have been his. But it is too late. Deaf to all around, Isolde only 
recovers to sigh her soul out on the corpse of Tristan. 

The conclusion affixed to Gottfried’s poem is much in the same 
character. Mark, bitterly lamenting that he had not from the 
first obeyed the voice in his heart, which told him that Tristan and 
Isolde were destined for each other, bears their bodies back with 
him to Cornwall, and has them buried in the garden where once 
they had been wont to meet. A vine and a rose-tree having been 
planted above this grave, the two plants interlace so inextricably 
that their branches cannot be parted. 

As we said in the beginning, Wagner has resolved the complete 
medizval romance into its simplest elements. With him external 
events are the product of spiritual conditions. The love of Tristan 
and Isolde is a transcendental passion, reaching beyond time and 
space—ever tending towards death as the goal of absolute passion 
where their severed lives, no longer conscious of limitation, shall 
be “‘lost, engulfed, to mingle with the living breath of the universal 
soul.” 

In the aspiration towards death which pervades Wagner’s whole 
composition—death, that is, as the sole redemption from the evils 
of life, as the haven and crowning fulfilment of perfect love—the 
influence which Arthur Schopenhauer’s philosophy has exercised 
on the German composer will doubtless be recognised. 


Matarmpe Burp. 
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An advanced Liberal, on glancing at an article on the Game Laws 
in a Review professedly National and Conservative, might possibly 
be inclined to think that his enemy had gratified his wishes by 
writing a book. Visions would flit before him of some proposal to 
restore forest laws, some lament over the disuse of spring guns 
and man-traps, and generally some attempt to revive the Hept- 
archy.. But if it be allowed that variety in the food of the com- 
munity is socially advantageous; that in many counties the 
labouring classes attach much value to rabbits as a cheap and whole- 
some article of food; that sport pursued in moderation, not made 
too easy to the squire and not bearing oppressively on the tenant, 
ought to be encouraged and protected as a legitimate relaxation 
from the incessant and absorbing activity and work of the age; 
that most classes in England, from the peer to the peasant, enjoy 
and very few dislike or despise, sport in some shape or other: it 
seems to follow that a short article on the political and economical 
aspect of the question wonld not be out of place. The Report of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons of 1872-3 on the 
Game Laws is a perfect storehouse of information, statistics, and 
opinions on the working of Acts which cannot be summarily dis- 
missed by simply calling them “feudal,” or tracing their descent 
from the Norman Conquest. The Committee, it should be stated, 
was composed of men of the most opposite views on this inflamma- 
tory topic. They sat continuously for two sessions. They examined 
all classes of witnesses, sportsmen and squires, owners and lessees, 
dealers in game, men who had never handled a gun or looked upon 
it with the feelings of David in the “ Rivals,” and men to whom 
days spent in the pursuit of grouse or deer were sources of pleasure- 
able anticipation or reminiscence; and they carried their re- 
searches into the laws in force in our own fifty colonies and in 
Continental states. In fact, it may be safely laid down that any- 
one who wishes to know how the Game Laws affect agriculture, 
act on morals, and deserve to be either abolished, modified, or 
improved, or who desires to form his own conclusions on the 
boundless diversity of opinion entertained by practical witnesses as 
to the best mode of dealing with each part of the subject, cannot 
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-do better than spend a few hours on a publication which has 
nothing of a Blue Book about it except the name. In all other 
respects it is more entertaining and instructive than many histories 
and novels. 

Persons who maintain at stated intervals that the Game Laws 
ought to be erased altogether from the statute book, might first be 
asked to consider whether they are prepared to abolish the close 
season, and to leave winged game unprotected and at the mercy of 
every idler or pot-hunter for the whole of the year. If they go to 
this extent, there is an end to all argument. It would be of no 
use to argue with them'that game birds represent the harmony and 
beauty of nature ; that in destroying grubs and insects, partridges 
and pheasants confer solid benefits on the farmer; that grouse 
and black game have their natural food provided for them over 
wild tracts of enormous extent, fitted for little else than sheep 
pasture, and that sheep and grouse can live on the same hills; 
that everything has its uses in the creation, whether game birds to 
-destroy caterpillars, or hawks to clear off the weak and wounded 
game; and that the total extermination of the species would, 
in all probability, be followed by some evils analogous to those 
caused by the relentless pursuit and destruction of small birds in 
France. But, if it be once conceded that a close time of a 
fixed and certain duration is necessary in the case of birds, not 
migrants like wild-fow] and sea-fowl which are protected by special 
laws, then some other enactments defining the privilege of pursuit, 
and the enjoyment of sporting in connection with the permanent or 
the temporary ownership of land, or with mere occupancy, follow 
almost as a matter of logical deduction. It would be absurd to fix 
a close time for grouse, partridges, and pheasants, and then not to 
say who, by law, may be entitled to shoot them when the close 
time expires. The protection of any right to kill or take salmon 
and trout is but the natural consequence of the enactments regu- 
lating the opening of rivers, and the return of unhealthy and un- 
seasonable fish to the water at a time when it is lawful to spin a 
minnow or to throw a fly. The advocates of total abolition must 
therefore make their choice between one or other horn of a 
dilemma. Either they must allow a ruthless destruction of birds 
at all times of the year, without regard to incubation, hatching, and 
without respect of sex or age, or they are bound to say by whom 
and under what restrictions the covies protected by law in infancy 
and youth, are to be slain and enjoyed after majority. What 
answer the most merciless opponent of sport would return to these 
suggestions it is difficult to say. Probably only a few fanatics 
have thought that there would be as much game as is necessary 
for sport if all such laws were abolished ; and fewer still, when 
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pressed, have failed to admit that the Game Laws do duty for a law 
of trespass; and that, if the former were to cease, the latter 
would have to be enacted or extended in some far more offensive 
and inconvenient shape, to the agriculturist, the tourist, and the 
lounger. Let us imagine a farmer over whose hay-fields and green 
corn a lot of idle lads might roam without hindrance, on the plea 
that they had a right to take partridge eggs or to catch young 
pheasants, as they were common property, and of no more value 
in the eye of the law than cockchafers or mice. 

Our colonies, almost without exception, have borrowed and im- 
proved on the Game Laws of the mother country, and in some 
instances have supplemented them by severe laws of trespass. 
A close time is almost universal. Great pains have been taken to 
acclimatise English game birds in dependencies where they were 
unknown, and special enactments have often been passed to 
stop shooting before the stock had time to increase and multiply, 
and to forbid exportation of the live birds to other lands. Licenses 
are required to be taken out both by sportsmen and by game 
dealers. The wanton destruction of elands, elephants, and large 
game is prohibited in some colonies. In Hong Kong the pursuit 
of water-fowl, sea-birds, and birds of prey, and the frequent dis- 
charge of fire-arms in “the neighbourhood of dwelling-houses, to 
the annoyance of the inhabitants,” increased to such an extent, 
that only thirteen years ago an ordinance was enacted by the 
Governor, with the advice of the Legislative Council, to stop the 
nuisance. In the Mauritius, to say nothing of provisions against 
the trespass of cattle, any person who merely passed through 
ground belonging to another, apparently without permission or 
against the will of the owner, was liable to a fine of four 
shillings. In Prince Edward’s Island a like offence subjected the 
trespasser to a fine of half-a-crown. In some of the Australian 
colonies where laws had been passed to strengthen the hands of 
the Acclimatisation Society, and to punish persons who destroyed 
imported game, it was further thought expedient to punish mere 
intrusion and trespass by fines of five and ten pounds. In 
Tasmania the only protection enjoyed by owners of land against 
sportsmen shooting during the open months, lay in the Trespass 
Act, and the Governor was of opinion that it was ineffective. In 
New Zealand the provisions for the same objects are minute and 
intricate. And all this law-making, it must be remembered, is the 
issue of general assemblies, parliaments, and local legislatures 
which we are accustomed to associate with enlarged suffrages, big 
constituencies, hatred of privilege and prescription, and boundless 
popular and communal rights. The Colonial Governments, in 
fact, have had to better the instruction derived from the parent 
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state, and it is impossible to read these returns without coming 
to the conclusion that this legislation had no sort of connection 
with vert and venison and the selfish pleasure of a few highly- 
placed individuals. Colonists carry with them the healthy sport- 
ing instincts of active and enterprising Englishmen, and they 
seem very soon to have made up their minds that game, to have 
a fair chance, must be protected; and that, once protected, it is 
only going a step further to define the conditions under which it 
is to be shot, as well as to provide owners of land with safeguards 
against wanton and injurious trespass, under the plea that sport is 
open to everyone. 

In India the decrease of indigenous game birds has been going 
on at an alarming rate for the last thirty years. Migratory birds, 
such as snipe, quail, and innumerable varieties of water-fowl, ensure 
their own safety, to a certain extent, by visiting the plains only 
during the cold season, and by retiring to lay their eggs and 
hatch their young in the impenetrable hills, jungles, and swamps 
of our eastern frontier. But at several Hill Stations it has been 
found imperative to establish a close time, and there does not 
seem any valid reason why partridges, black and grey, jungle fowl 
and peacock, which are not migratory, should not have a like im- 
munity in the plains. Occasionally Hindu Zemindars issue edicts for 
the preservation of the peacock, but mainly from religious motives ; 
while there is no more determined preserver of game than a feudatory 
Raja or Nawab, who succeeds to some nice protected state about 
twice the size of the county of Rutland, and who is allowed to 
manage his own affairs without British interference as long as he 
behaves decently, does not permit Suttee, impalement, or witch- 
finding, manages to keep out of debt, and does not exasperate his 
subjects by misrule and oppression. 

Nor is the state of things theoretically altered when we come to 
Continental States. Autocratic Russia, Imperial Germany, Re- 
publican France, each and all have forest laws of their own. In 
the worst-governed country of Europe—Spain—there is the least 
game. In Germany and Austria game swarms; and in France, 
Prefects fix the times when la chasse is to begin and end, with the 
most edifying irregularity in adjacent Departments. The state of 
the law in Prussia is instructive. Up to 1848, the year of Revo- 
lution, the right of pursuing and killing game in Germany belonged 
exclusively to the princes, the nobility, the clergy, and, in some 
instances, to the municipalities. It was not a proprietary right or 
privilege, and it empowered the above classes to shoot over the 
lands of other persons. In October 1848, all these old laws were 
swept away, and every landholder was vested with the exclusive 
right of killing game on his own land. The reaction was so violent, 
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“encouraging poachers, giving rise to lawless abuses, and threaten- 
ing to exterminate all game whatever,” that it was speedily followed 
by another reaction. The fence months were restored. The 
proprietary right of killing game was limited to owners of not 
less than 200 acres of land. Shooting licenses were indispensable ; 
and unenclosed properties of less than 200 acres reverted for sport- 
ing purposes to the commune in which they were situated, and 
formed a common shooting district. Communes could either lease 
the right to a tenant or appoint a gamekeeper to shoot the game. 
At the same time, provisions were made against over-preservation, 
and small proprietors were allowed to scare game, to keep dogs as 
a protection against deer and wild boars, and to call on the lessees 
of communal shootings to keep down excess. A noted master of 
statistics estimated that the game slaughtered in one year pro- 
duced 7,750,464 Ibs. of meat, and was worth 840,752 thalers, 
besides the value of the skins. The regulation passed in 1850, 
with the concurrence of both Houses of Parliament, with its. 
restrictions as to shooting leases, personal rights, dates, extent of 
properties, communal privileges and obligations, claims and: 
penalties, is about as minute and complicated a specimen of legal 
machinery as we have ever read. The Russian laws are less strict 
than might be imagined for such a despotic country. Licenses 
must be taken out except by members of the Imperial family and 
their guests, and the sale of game in the close months is strictly 
forbidden. But such laws are administered with laxity. Generally 
speaking, shooting is regarded as an incident to property. In 
Norway and Sweden, minute rules exist for the preservation of 
large game, such as elk and reindeer, and for the extirpation 
of vermin and wild beasts. But the owners of parks or enclosed 
lands may kill game at all seasons of the year, without regard to 
close time. And these laws are further backed by a pretty severe 
law of trespass, affecting persons who dig, burn turf or wood, cut 
timber, break down fences, allow their cattle to trespass on the 
lands of others, and claim rights of way which do not belong to 
them. In the Netherlands, the right of shooting, coursing, fishing, 
or other sport, “exclusively belongs” to the ownership of the 
land. But the shooting and the farming leases can be separated. 
Where there is no distinct reservation by the proprietor, the tenant 
is supposed to have the right of shooting, but, as a rule, he does 
not care for it, and lets it to a sportsman. The provisions for 
shooting licenses, close times, modes of killing game, are almost 
‘feudal ”’ in their variety and extent, and the State takes on itself 
the prevention of poaching. Game cannot be conveyed from one 
place to another except by a public road or path, or without a 
written permission, nor can foreign game leave the port of entry. 
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without a certificate of its origin. The Belgian laws are much to 
the same effect. After divers prohibitory and protecting clauses, 
the Legislature lays it down as a principle which would astonish 
the senior member for Leicester, that the right of sporting, while 
it is a right inherent to property, must submit to “ certain” 
restrictions, for reasons of public weal, and then it goes on to say, 
** Because game, res nullius, is, in a more extended point of view, 
a thing of the State,” therefore the State. “has the right and duty 
of regulating its uses, and from this circumstance the State ought 
to watch as well over the destruction as the preservation of game.” 
Having laid down this broad principle, it adds that private rights 
should be exercised, ‘‘ subject to the rules of public order,” and 
reiterating the maxim that, as game is res nullius, and has no master 
except when taken, concludes “ it is important that the authorities 
should give the proprietor the means of preserving it.” Poaching, 
however, prevails largely in Belgium, especially in the vicinity of 
large manufacturing towns. 

In the United States, the legislator, looking on game from a 
different point of view, arrives practically at almost similar con- 
clusions. Game laws are the province of each particular State, 
and have been passed in all but the least important in the Union. 
The possession, if not the killing, of game in the breeding season is 
forbidden, under penalties, and stringent laws protect the fisheries. 
The principle of the American legislation on the subject is stated 
by a high diplomatic authority as follows :— 

It must first be remarked that in their titles the laws always profess to be not for 
the protection of game as for the profit or enjoyment of the proprietors of land, but for 
its preservation as for its popular and general use. Notwithstanding, however, this 
evident intent of the different Acts, that the legislation on this subject should be for 
the protection rather of public than of individual interests, there is not the slightest 
indication that the game on private lands is to be considered the property of the State, 
or of any other person than the landlord. On the contrary, in most of the laws pro- 
prietary rights in this matter are distinctly recognised, and, furthermore, in several 


important States, the law of trespass having been found insufficient to secure these 
rights, special enactments have been passed protecting landowners against poachers. 


And then we have mention of a whole string of local laws in 
New York, Virginia, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. 

In the Swiss Confederation the recognition of game as the pro- 
perty of the State has been attended with no very satisfactory 
results. Laws, theoretically, are stringent enough. Licenses must 
be paid for and cannot be claimed by everyone. The close time is 
very long, but, whether from the physical nature of the country, or 
the system of cultivation, game is fast disappearing; and it is 
obvious that the State, in this instance, must draw on itself the 
theoretical odium attaching to an official game-preserver without 
in reality preserving any game worth mention. In Denmark there 
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is very little game. Hares are scarce, rabbits almost unknown, 
and pheasants exist only in the king’s preserves at Amack and 
Klampenborg. Wild fowl, of course, come and go, and these birds 
are protected, as well as foxes, badgers, martins, and polecats. 
But “‘ there is little game in Denmark to tempt poachers, and the 
incidents of violence which follow poaching would be uncongenial 
to the quiet habits of the Danish peasant.” Portugal has few game 
laws and even less game. Such regulations as do exist ‘appear 
to be framed more with a view to providing against the destruction 
of, or damage to, property by persons in pursuit of game, than for 
the preservation of game itself.” In Spain it may delight an 
advanced thinker to be told that all laws and ordinances are purely 
theoretical. ‘‘ Shooting goes on at all times and seasons: snares, 
traps, and decoys are used all over the country ; and the result is 
the most alarming decrease in every species of game.”’ 

In the Duchy of Baden the events of 1848 simply resulted in the 
transfer to the Communes of the rights formerly belonging to the 
Standesherren or Grundherren, or the State and the Feudal lords. 
The Communes hold the rights of landlords as a trust, and are 
compelled to let shootings by auction for periods of three years. 
As in Prussia, small proprietors, of 200 acres, can preserve and 
kill game. Poachers are punished ; excessive. preservation is dis- 
countenanced ; and, though the country is fertile and highly 
cultivated, the interests of agriculture are rarely injured. Very 
similar laws exist in Wurtemberg and in Austria. In Bavaria, in 
June 1848, at a moment of great popular excitement, the system of 
land tenure and the relations of landlord and tenant were com- 
pletely changed. Seignorial rights of chase were abolished, and 
game became an incident to ownership, and this soon led to the 
re-enactment of laws regulating the exercise of the chase and the 
prevention of poaching. Italy, as the country of cacciatori, has 
ample laws governing the whole subject. In Turkey game is not 
preserved and is considered public property. In Persia the Shah 
can preserve game anywhere in his own preserves, and, as we learn 
from the recent work of Dr. Willis, has just established a close 
time in his dominions. But large spaces, and occasional swamps, 
and abundance of timber and water in the northern provinces, and 
the comparative indolence of the population, give game some chance 
in this part of the world. The above résumé seems to prove con- 
clusively that whether forest laws originated in England with 
ruthless Norman kings or not, there is no civilised nation, on the 
Continent or elsewhere, that does not recognise some sort of property 
and privilege in sport. The least civilised are the most careless 
on this head, and no change in the form of government, no triumph 
of popular rights over medieval prescription, no widening of the 
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basis of legislation, has ever been followed for any time by a com- 
plete abolition of all the safeguards afforded to winged and ground 
game. The full inquiries of our diplomatic representatives abroad 
show that, if ever abrogated in a rush of new-born freedom, these 
laws have been enacted again by the broadest and freest Chambers 
as soon as time was given for reflection and thought. Sporting, in 
fact, is a form of legitimate recreation with which no community 
has been able to dispense. And there seems no medium between 
total abolition and preservation under wise, conciliatory, and 
temperate Acts. 

Enough, then, has surely been said to prove that the Game Laws 
are not peculiar to feudal or aristocratic England. The real 
question at issue is, how to reconcile sporting rights and privileges 
under such laws with the consideration due to large farmers and 
small tenants, and how to maintain and work laws for this end, 
without producing a feeling of irritation and discontent directed 
against sporting magistrates and local tribunals, such as is highly 
injurious to the morality of the lower orders. Nothing, as we 
have said, could have been more exhaustive than the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, or more sound than 
the greater part of their conclusions. Of some extravagances, 
whether propounded by the defenders or opponents of the system, 
they satisfactorily disposed, and, it might be said, once and for 
all; were it not that, in these days, every crotchet has its foster- 
father and every idolatry its high priest. To a suggestion that 
game should be made property, the Committee curtly replied 
that the general sense of the community would not accept such 
a solution as satisfactory, and that it would be difficult to confer 
on game all the attributes of property, as animals and birds, 
‘‘by their own act, and against the will of the person on 
whose land they happened to be, could, without any right in him 
to reclaim them, transfer themselves to the soil of another.” On 
the other hand, the Committee proved irresistibly that certain 
portions of the Game Laws operated as a “ discriminating law of 
trespass,” and, in this view, rendered greater stringency unneces- 
sary. With regard to the depopulation of the Highlands, and the 
displacement of sheep for deer, it was shown conclusively that 
only 400,000 of the former animals were lost to the market, by 
the exclusive selfishness of proprietors of forests, and that of these 
only 100,000 would be converted into mutton in any one year. 
What is this, it may well be asked, in a national consumption esti- 
mated at 28,000,000 of sheep per annum? ‘The conclusions of the 
Committee on this particular head have been still further strength- 
ened and expounded by the Duke of Argyli, who has signally discom- 
fited his opponents by proving recently that the Highlands have 
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benefited by the suppression of illicit whisky stills, and by the 
absorption or conversion of crofters and small tenantries into large 
sheep-farms. If there has been any change in the life of the lower 
orders, it is that substantial stone cottages have taken the place of 
shielings and tenements hardly fit for styes and byres. A variety 
of other recommendations and suggestions made up the sum of the 
Committee’s Report. Winged game, as a rule, left the court with 
a high testimony to its character and morals, and, with regard to 
the discursive hare and the rodent rabbit, it was suggested that 
tenants might have the exclusive or the concurrent right to kill 
rabbits, that the farmer should be enabled to bring his action, and 
have a summary means of redress by arbitration in all cases of 
excessive preservation, whether by owner or by lessee ; that occupiers 
of game preserves, woods, or unenclosed warrens, should be liable 
for damage done by their preservation to adjacent farms; that 
some discretion should be conferred on justices or local courts to 
give sentences of fine instead of imprisonment for convictions of 
night poaching; and that resort to what is known in Scotland as 
an Interdict, might take the place of convictions for day poach- 
ing, seeing ‘that a man who kills a hare or rabbit in the 
day-time was not looked upon with disfavour by his equals or 
by society in general;” and that, from a broad view, while the 
laws were maintained in their integrity, steps should be taken to 
mitigate any harshness, and to bring them as much as possible 
into unison with the convictions and feelings of all respectable 
classes. It is noteworthy that, while recommending that tenants 
should have a right to kill ground game, the Committee did not 
advise that this right should be “ inalienable.” Two years had not 
elapsed from the date of the Report, and only six months from its 
publication, when the Conservatives came into office, in February, 
1874. Unfortunately, with exception to passing an Act for rating 
shooting lodges and shootings, they never set themselves seriously 
to consider the far more important parts of the subject. It was 
just one with which the representatives of counties, the friends of 
farmers, and the upholders of manorial privileges, were exception- 
ably fitted to deal. There was not the least danger of their going 
too far, and of devising a legal remedy which would multiply the 
chances of collision. Most of them were familiar with all that had 
been ever said or written on the subject. Any action was not likely 
to be more misinterpreted than political steps ever are by oppo- 
nents. They would have known precisely what to concede, what 
defects to remedy, what reasonable privileges to maintain, and 
where to stop. By neglect or oversight, the substantial grie- 
vances of agriculturists contending against high rents, bad seasons, 
copious rains, want of sunshine, and the ravages of “fur,” 
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were left to the manipulation of Ultra-Liberals, flushed with all 
the excitement of a political victory on which the wisest had hardly 
reckoned, and emboldened to stand forth as the true friends of the 
farmer. Some years ago Lord Derby, in one of those social 
addresses into which he generally manages to pack a deal of prac- 
tical wisdom, observed that game questions had much better be 
settled between the parties by accommodation and agreement, than 
by tribunals and laws. Once the legal wedge is introduced, the in- 
evitable failure of the best laws to settle such social questions satis- 
factorily, affords a fresh plea for further encroachment, revision, 
and extension of legal sections and clauses. Between a resident 
landlord and his farmers, in many cases, the ground-game question 
will probably be settled without very active recourse to Sir William 
Harcourt’s Law. All owners who take any interest in country 
pursuits, including legitimate sporting in all its variety, are per- 
fectly well aware that there are a dozen means of adjustment with 
their tenantry. There are farms to be improved, draining to be 
carried out, barns to be pulled down and rebuilt on modern prin- 
ciples, rents to be revised, abatements and deductions to be made, 
and a score of other little schemes in which the squire and the 
tenant must meet each other half-way. But the Committee of the 
House of Commons barely touched the fringe of those cases in 
which the owner is non-resident and the shootings are let to a 
stranger. They contented themselves with remarking that there is 
no common bond of interest between the shooting and the agri- 
cultural tenant, and that the former, having to pay a considerable 
rent, not unfrequently keeps up a considerable and excessive head 
of game. We should be inclined to go even further, and to say 
that irritation and discontent have mainly arisen because a sporting 
right has often been turned into a commercial or profitable specu- 
lation. In Scotland the farmer can claim compensation from the 
lessee. In England, we believe, he can only come down on his 
own landlord under some special agreement. Some owners, it 
must be admitted, when letting their country seats, do insist on 
a clause in the shooting lease against excessive preservation, or 
else stipulate that the farmer should be allowed to kill rabbits by 
nets and ferrets, and, where possible, by traps. Not everyone con- 
siders the character of his lessee, when weighed against a good 
round sum for the shooting attached to a residence which he 
cannot himself occupy. And it is not in agricultural nature not 
to grumble at lessees who coolly calculate that if they pay £400 or 
£500 for a large tract of shooting, they can recoup themselves to 
the amount of one-third or one-half the rent by selling nearly all 
their game. Let such persons put themselves for a moment 
in the position of a farmer against whom for the last years the stars. 
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have fought in their courses. His corn is nipped in the blade, his 
banks are honeycombed with burrows, his grass is diminished and 
his turnips eaten, or, what is even worse, notched without being 
eaten, and all this that game-dealers in our great cities may be 
supplied with a useful variety of food by shooters who take a 
lease for this object, much as they would invest in Spanish or 
Portuguese securities. Is it so very odd that farmers should 
clamour for some sort of protection, or gladly welcome the Liberals 
as their friends ? 

Failing the determination of owners to insist on the protection 
of their tenants, and the moderation of shooting lessees who 
ought to remember that sport is intended for healthy recreation, 
and not for recoupment or pecuniary return, the simplest remedy 
would have been to declare by law that every farmer, tenant, 
crofter, or cottager had a perfect right to protect his wheat, grass, 
and cabbages against the ravages of ground game, by nets, ferrets, 
snares, and traps in holes. He might avail himself of this right, 
or he might leave it alone. There could have been no reasonable 
complaint had it been limited to himself, to his family, and to his 
farm and cottage servants. And he might have been left to sur- 
render it to the owner for any lawful consideration, or to protect 
his crops by steadily using his privilege in the case of a shooting 
lessee. But the Liberal Government, in the pride of victory and 
power, saw their way to another remedy. They allowed concurrent 
gunnery, and they debarred the tenant from ever divesting himself 
of his concurrent right. It is notorious that in 1880 many Liberal 
members who knew something of the conditions of sport, objected 
to the introduction of strange guns and to the over-riding of free 
contract, and it became somewhat difficult to make sure, from the 
discussions in the Press at that time, whether the idea uppermost 
in the reforming mind was that the farmer should be allowed to 
exterminate the ground game and vermin, or to keep it up as 
affording a pleasant diversion for himself and his servants. One 
journal absolutely gloated over the delicious prospect of rival 
shooting-parties, composed of the friends of the owner on the one 
hand and those of the farmer on the other, contending who 
should make the most of their “concurrent rights.” But, not- 
withstanding the open abandonment of all Liberal and sound prin- 
ciples in this prohibition of free contract, the improbability that 
two distinct rights of gunnery could co-exist harmoniously over 
the same area, and the fair conclusion that several Ultra-Liberals 
were moved, like Macaulay’s Puritans in regard to bear-baiting, 
more by dislike to the squire than by love of the farmer, Lord 
Beaconsfield never showed greater tact than when he recommended 
the Lords not to take their stand on the maintenance of their 
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sporting privileges when there soon would be far more momentous 
questions to be faced. 

In this age of associations, unions, agencies, and committees 
for the promotion of every conceivable social and political object 
that can engage the statesman, the philanthropist, and the busy- 
body, it seems unaccountable that no one society has been formed 
for the regulation of national sport in all branches. There are, 
of course, coursing and fishing clubs, and there have been such 
things as clubs for shooting pigeons. But for sport in all its 
multifarious aspects, there is no such thing as a central agency 
capable of exercising a wholesome influence over the whole com- 
munity; checking irregularities, adjusting differences, watching 
over breaches of the existing law, proposing amendments, and, 
what is more to the point, by counsel, advice, and suggestion 
rendering new laws almost unnecessary. What the Marylebone 
Club does for cricket, that such a society might do for sport. A 
Patron or President, a working committee, a paid secretary with 
a couple of rooms, might soon become the office-bearers of a 
numerous and influential body. There is just space left to sketch 
the various functions which such an association might discharge. 
It would watch carefully all legal proceedings taken under the 
Game Laws, and would call public attention to harsh and excessive 
punishments quite as much as to laxity of executive administra- 
tion. It would see where the legal principle was wrong, or the 
legal remedy inadequate, or any miscarriage was simply owing to 
a magisterial incompetence or undue severity. It might even act 
as referee or court of arbitration in cases of dispute, much as the 
Jockey Club does in regard to the turf. It would naturally become 
a depository of all sorts of information with regard to sport, 
farming, and zoology. It might even represent an acclimatisation 
society and facilitate the introduction of new birds, and the 
exchange of eggs between proprietors anxious to improve the 
breed of partridges and pheasants and to prevent grouse disease. 
Tt would exclude no class fond of sport, peer or farmer, country 
squire or cockney. It would show how sport could be exercised 
without oppressiveness or irritation; and it might meet the 
crotchets of abolitionists by a mass of solid argument and by an 
array of unimpeachable facts. In acclimatisation alone there is 
ample scope for such a society. Hitherto, attempts to introduce 
foreign birds, such as the Virginian or the Californian quail, 
have been spasmodic and disjointed, founded on no sound know- 
ledge and productive of no practical result. The objects at which 
such a society would certainly not aim would be exclusiveness ‘and 
the antagonism of classes. It is not easy to over-estimate the moral 
force and social authority of a body of sportsmen who themselves 
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saw, and could bring others to see, the value of concession and 
forbearance in the exercise of rights which are very apt to become 
or to be looked on as wrongs. That Englishmen must and will 
have sport in some things, and in some country or other, is a fact 
which no sentimentalism can shake; and there never was an age 
in which the relaxation afforded by legitimate field sports was 
more needed by the tired brain. If every game bird were to be 
exterminated in the British Isles, those who had leisure, money, 
and independence, would go off East and West to hunt and shoot 
in countries where there was no agriculture to be injured, and 
where wastes and jungles abounded. Those who had to stay at 
home would miss their lawful recreation, and would probably 
turn to diversions of a far more demoralising kind. England is 
comparatively small and over-crowded. But there is still room in 
her hills and pastures, her rivers and streams, her arable land and 
her waste places, for the judicious enjoyment of field sports which 
attract long after the age at which men are able to bound over 
the tennis lawn, climb a bicycle, or hit a fourer to square leg.* 


W. Seton-Karr. 


* Tho suggestion of forming such a society as that which is here described was made 
by Mr. Seton-Karr some months before the correspondence in the Field on the same 
subject, the publication of his paper having been unavoidably delayed.—Enitors N. R. 
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A vicorous attempt has been made by President Kruger and 
his colleagues in their recent negotiations to persuade the 
British nation that they have been misrepresented, and that so 
far from the Transvaal State being a slave-trading and slave- 
holding Republic, it displays a bright example of kindly dealing 
with the natives. It would have been better in their own in- 
terests if they had taken a different course; if they had admitted 
that in former times barbarities had been perpetrated by their 
countrymen, which they deplored, maintained that these bar- 
barities had ceased, and asserted that they were resolved 
in future to treat their subjects with justice and humanity. 
As, however, they persistently deny the charges which have been 
brought against them, it becomes a duty to restate those charges, 
to show what their conduct has been during the whole course of 
their history, and to urge on the public the danger of leaving the 
control of three quarters of a million of natives in the hands of 
men who treat them as mere beasts of burden. 

There is one remark it may be well in the first place to make. 
The information on which the charges against the Boers are 
founded is necessarily to a great extent confidential. Were the 
names of those who communicate it to be given in the public 
press, it would be impossible for them to continue to reside in the 
Transvaal, as they would be ill-treated, possibly murdered. We 
have to urge statements made to us in confidence against the 
denials of criminals charged with the blackest atrocities. 

The Boers are a people of Dutch origin. They were large holders 
of Hottentot slaves, and, considering themselves ill-used by the 
Act of Emancipation, a large number of them left the Cape Colony 
in 1835, and marched into Natal, which was then only colonized by 
afew Englishmen. Reinforced by many of their brethren, they 
were strong enough in the following year to overthrow the Zulu 
king Dingaan, and to establish his rival Panda in the sovereignty. 
They proclaimed a Republic, but were driven out of Natal by the 
Cape Government, and retired across the Drakensberg mountains 
into the Orange Free State, in 1843. Some of them, headed by 
Andries Pretorius, proceeded further, crossed the Vaal river, and 
asserted their independence. The Orange Free State was long 
engaged in hostilities with the natives, particularly the Basutos; but 
of late years its aggressive aspirations have been restrained by the 
wisdom of the greatest of South African statesmen, President Brand. 
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Three conditions had been required by Her Majesty’s Government 
as indispensable preliminaries to‘ British protection :— 

1. That there should not be in the eye of the law any distinction 
or disqualification whatever founded on mere distinction of colour, 
origin, language, or creed; but that the protection of the law, in 
letter and in substance, should be extended impartially to all alike. 

2. That no aggression should be made on the natives. 

3. That slavery in any shape or under any modification was 
absolutely unlawful. 

Those Boers who assented to these conditions remained in 
Natal; but the majority who marched north did so because they 
refused to accede to them, and thus showed that the founders of 
the Transvaal were a people resolved to maintain slavery. Their 
laws were similar in character to the regulations which prevailed 
under the old Dutch Government at the Cape in regard to the 
coloured class in servitude within the Colony, namely, that they 
should, when required, give their services to the farmers for small 
remuneration, that they should be prohibited from wandering about 
the country, and that they should be precluded from the possession 
of arms and ammunition. 

In spite of their departure from Natal, the Imperial Government 
did not cease to consider them as British subjects; and in 1848 Sir 
Harry Smith, then Governor of the Cape, proclaimed the Queen’s 
sovereignty over them. The Committee of the Privy Council, in a 
report dated July 5, 1850, justify that Act in these terms :—‘ In 
1836 the emigrant Boers settled themselves down in many parts 
of what is now called the Orange Sovereignty; they assumed 
absolute independence; established a species of government for 
themselves; disputed native titles to land; disclaimed being 
amenable to native jurisdiction, even within the acknowledged 
territory of native chiefs; and in the result it became apparent 
that unless the British Government interposed its authority, 
nothing but discord, violence and crime, and a total extinction 
of the rights of the natives must follow.” The Committee add 
that ‘‘to adopt any other course than this would, in their opinion, 
be productive of scenes of anarchy and bloodshed, probably ending 
in the extinction of the African race over a wide extent of 
country.” Sir Harry Smith’s proclamation led to a rebellion of 
the Boers, but he marched against them, and defeated them at 
Boemplaats. Unfortunately, the results of this battle were not 
followed up, and the consequence has been the troubles which we 
have since experienced. 

I now approach that most lamentable episode in South African 
history, known as the Sand River Convention, which, though it 
was the result of a course of Liberal government, was unhappily 
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sanctioned under the Conservative administration of Lord Derby 
and Sir John Pakington. The Boers are a people intensely hos- 
tile to the coloured population around them, whom they regard 
with that bitter hatred with which a Jew in the days of the Judges 
regarded an Amalekite. They consider a black man as a beast of 
burden to be treated with the consideration due to an ox, as long 
as he is able to work, but to be ruthlessly slaughtered if he asserts 
the rights of a man. To enter into a treaty with such people was 
sure to result in misery to the surrounding population. Our proper 
course would have been to have followed up Sir Harry Smith’s 
success, to have subdued the Boers, and to have insisted with a 
strong hand that they should treat their neighbours with justice 
and humanity. Instead of this, the British Government, weary of 
the trouble and expense of the contest, abandoned the Transvaal 
territory to the merciless administration of Pretorius and his col- 
leagues. Had Mr. Gladstone studied the lessons taught by this 
transaction, a yet darker stain on the British reputation might 
have been saved. 

The Sand River Convention was drawn up by Major Hogg and 
Mr. Owen, Assistant Commissioners to Sir George Clerk for settling 
the boundaries of the Cape Colony, with Mr. Andries Pretorius, 
subsequently first President of the South African Republic, on 
January 16th, 1852, and ratified at Fort Beaufort on May 12th 
by Sir George Cathcart, at that time Governor. Its most mate- 
rial articles are :— 

“J, The Assistant Commissioners guarantee in the fullest manner 
to the emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal river the right to manage 
their own affairs, and to govern themselves, without any inter- 
ference on the part of Her Majesty the Queen’s Government, and 
that no encroachment shall be made by the said Government on 
the territory beyond the north of the Vaal river; with the further 
assurance that the warmest wish of the British Government is 
to promote peace, free trade, and friendly intercourse with the 
emigrant farmers now inhabiting or who may hereafter inhabit 
that country, it being understood that this system of non-inter- 
ference is binding on both parties. 

“III. Her Majesty’s Assistant Commissioners hereby disclaim all 
alliances whatsoever and with whomsoever of the coloured natives 
north of the Vaal river. 

“TV. It is agreed that no slavery is or shall be permitted or 
practised in the country to the north of the Vaal river by the 
emigrant farmers. 

“VI. It is agreed that no objection shall be made by any 
British authority against the emigrant farmers purchasing their 
supplies of ammunition in any of the British colonies or posses- 
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sions in South Africa, it being mutually understood that all trade 
in ammunition with the native tribes is prohibited both by the 
British Government and the emigrant farmers on both sides of the 
Vaal river.” 

This Convention, which the Transvaal delegates now seek with 
impudent effrontery to revive, handed over the natives to the 
Boers. The British Government fulfilled their engagements. The 
Transvaal Republic neglected theirs. In violation of the fourth 
article, the Boers were in the habit of organizing military expedi- 
tions against the native tribes, burning their villages, murdering 
the adults, and carrying off the children into slavery, disguised 
under the name of apprenticeship. Having unlimited supplies of 
ammunition, and attacking those who were unable to procure it, 
they distinguished their rule by merciless atrocities, which may 
be compared to that slave trade which Wilberforce and Clarkson 
denounced. Dr. Livingstone recounts how they sent a command 
against a chief named Sechele, whose only offence was refusing to 
prohibit Englishmen from passing north, attacked and destroyed 
his town, killed sixty of his people, and carried into slavery upwards 
of 200 women and children. They plundered the great traveller’s 
house of property worth at least £300. He adds: ‘‘ Of the women 
and children captured, many of the former will escape, but the 
latter are reduced to a state of hopeless slavery. They are sold and 
bought as slaves; and I have myself seen and conversed with such 
taken from other tribes, and living as slaves in the houses of the 
Boers.” It would be easy to multiply to any extent accounts of 
similar atrocities. Many of them were brought before Parliament 
in 1869, and their truth acknowledged by Mr. Monsell, now Lord 
Emly, who then represented the Colonial office. One of the most 
atrocious of these transactions, the collecting of children too 
young to be removed into a heap and burning them alive, was sub- 
sequently repeated by Sir John Lubbock. It is true our state- 
ments are denied by the Transvaal delegates, but the assertions of 
such men deserve no credit. No murderer is acquitted because he 
pleads “‘ not guilty.” : 

These unhappy children passed in the Transvaal under the 
appellation of ‘“‘ black ivory.” The Legislative Council of Natal 
state, in a series of resolutions passed on August 10, 1868, “ That 
the existence of this system of slavery, attended, as it is, by 
indescribable atrocities and evils, is a notorious fact to all persons 
acquainted with the Transvaal Republic; that these so-called 
‘destitute children’ are bought and sold under the denomination 
of ‘ black ivory’; that these evils were fully admitted, by persons 
officially cognisant of them, at a public meeting held at Potchef- 
stroom in April 1868.” ‘‘ That so long as this traffic in children is 
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suffered to exist, there can be little hope for the progress of 
civilization among the native tribes living in the Republic; while 
the prevalence of such practices in the immediate neighbourhood 
of independent and colonial tribes has a most pernicious and 
injurious effect, and tends to lower the position and influence of 
the whole race.” 

A local paper, De Republikein, admitted that the slave trade 
‘‘was fast becoming a lucrative branch of commerce,” and that 
‘‘whole waggon-loads of children were being continually hawked 
about the country.” A letter from Mr. Viljean, the envoy of the 
Transvaal Government, to negotiate for the acquisition of the 
gold-fields, may be cited as a curious specimen of the combination 
of hypocrisy and cruelty which characterizes the Boers. He was 
sent on an unsuccessful mission to a chief called Macheng; and, 
writing from Macheng’s town to his ‘‘ worthy and beloved nephew,” 
states that he has arrived in good health, ‘‘ through the goodness 
of our Lord.” He then suggests, ‘‘ Worthy Johnnie, I trust it all 
to you. If you can manage it, set fire on the vagabonds.” Mr. 
Mackenzie, Dr. Moffat’s successor, writes of this letter: ‘It is 
surely a very disgraceful production, coming from the publie 
officer of a Christian Government. Had it succeeded in its object, 
the lives of the missionary and his family, the lives of some 
twelve Englishmen trading in Macheng’s town would have been 
placed in the utmost danger.” 

Enough has been said to show the habitual cruelties of the 
Boers towards the natives, and to prove that they are not only 
slave-holders, but slave-holders of a peculiarly horrible character. 
I must now allude to their repudiation of the award made by 
Mr. Keate, Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, in 1871, which involved 
the question of their right to claim the territory of certain tribes 
as belonging to their Republic. President Pretorius had pledged 
his Government to accept arbitration ; but, because Mr. Keate’s 
decision was adverse to the Boers, they refused to be bound by it, 
occupied lands outside the boundaries fixed by the award, and 
insisted on treating the native owners as their subjects. The 
perpetual quarrels with the surrounding tribes in which the Boers 
were engaged had impoverished their exchequer, and at the time 
of the annexation they were afraid of the power of Cetewayo. It 
may be that annexation was unduly hastened. Possibly, had they 
been left longer to contend with their difficulties, they would 
themselves have welcomed it; or, rather, the better-disposed 
among them might have brought it about. But, whatever may 
be said about the expediency of the course taken by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government, its justice may be fearlessly main- 
tained. The Boers had violated the fourth article of the Sand River 
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Convention ; they had not only done so, but they accompanied 
their actions with atrocities than which nothing more horrible is 
recounted in the annals of the African slave-trade. Resting on 
the rights given them by a treaty which had been flagrantly 
violated, the British Ministry were justified in interfering in 
compassion to mankind. Unfortunately, the Boers called them- 
selves a Republic; and to a large section of the Liberal Party this 
name justifies every iniquity. It was asserted that the people of 
the Transvaal had a right to self-government ; and Liberals never 
took the trouble to enquire of whom the people of the Transvaal 
consisted. A worthy gentleman, who was put up to move a 
resolution in support of the surrender of the country, harangued 
the House of Commons for two hours on this theme, apparently 
in utter ignorance of the fact that the self-government for which 
he contended was the claim of 35,000 white men to oppress 
750,000 black men. But, in the eyes of advanced Liberals, 
oppression is a crime in a Monarchy; it is justifiable, if not 
virtuous, in a Republic. Mr. Gladstone hesitated before he re- 
versed the wise policy of his predecessor. He at first seemed to 
feel that though he might have disapproved of the annexation, 
which had been sanctioned by his former colleague, Mr. Hugessen, 
now Lord Brabourne, who then represented the Liberal Party on 
Colonial affairs in the House of Commons, he could not relinquish 
territory which belonged to the Queen. His change of opinion 
may be attributed to the influence of the Republican party and to 
the misfortunes which befel our unfortunate general. Some 
people were weak enough to believe the Boers could give us credit 
for generosity. Never was a greater delusion, as the Boers believe 
in no argument but force. Anyone who has since travelled in 
South Africa must have felt humiliated when he heard it every- 
where asserted that the English made peace because they knew it 
was hopeless to continue the contest. The surrender of the 
country to the Boers was a terrible blow to the natives. Mr. St. 
Leger Herbert, who was at Pretoria as Secretary to the Royal 
Commission, gives the following affecting description: ‘‘ There was 
such a meeting of natives in Pretoria as was never before seen. 
They came from all parts of the Transvaal, and from parts beyond, 
representatives sent by every chief and tribe that the summons 
of the Royal Commissioners had reached. The gathering was 
memorable and heart-rending. When told that their country was 
to be given back to the Boers, and that from this decision there 
was no appeal, almost with one voice they raised a wail. Then, 
according*to their dispositions, their fear and their sorrow, their 
indignation and despair, they fell to weeping and lamentation, to 
protests and reproaches, threats and denunciations. So stirred 
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were they, that the Commissioners thought it well to withdraw, 
and to send Mr. Henriques Shepstone, the Secretary for Native 
Affairs, to attempt to calm the wild excitement and distress. The 
despairing cry of that unhappy people may be found recorded in 
Mr. Shepstone’s report. Some said they were being handed 
about as a piece of tobacco; others, that the old sores on their 
backs made by the Boers, and healed by England, were smarting 
again; that the Boers had killed their fathers, and would kill 
them.” 
These sad anticipations of the wretched natives have been only 
too mournfully justified by the result; and every Englishman with 
a spark of national or patriotic feeling left in him must blush for 
his country’s having made this disgraceful surrender. Mampoer 
was a chief who objected to being handed over by the British 
Government, and opposed the Boers. Cannon were supplied by 
the Cape Government at the suggestion of the British Resident at 
Pretoria. The unfortunate chief and his tribe were overwhelmed 
with cannon and dynamite, he himself has been hanged, his land 
taken, and his people apprenticed. It is said that President 
Kruger, when at Cape Town on his way to this country, promised 
General Smyth that his life should be spared, and professed to 
telegraph orders to Pretoria to that effect. If Kruger deceived 
the Governor, it shows him to be a man in whom the Colonial 
Office can place no confidence. If, on the other hand, he acted 
in good faith, the President is proved not to have the power of 
controlling his people which justifies our Government in treating 
with him. The atrocious conduct of the Boers to the Bechuanas 
has been brought before the public by Mr. Forster and others 
both in and out of Parliament, and the Blue Books give abundant 
evidence that the reckless ill-treatment of the natives which 
distinguished the Transvaal in former days continues since the 
treaty of Pretoria. Monsioa and Mankoroane were native chiefs 
who were loyal to us in our troubles, and the Boers supported 
rival chiefs against them, fought on the side of their protégés, 
conquered the loyal natives, despoiled them of their cattle, and 
reduced them to the greatest extremities. The Convention of 
1881 created a new boundary, to which the natives strongly 
objected, because it took away a great deal of territory which had 
been spared to them by the Keate award. Sir Hercules Robinson 
says: ‘The Convention line ran almost down the centre of this 
disputed territory, leaving in the Transvaal every occupied farm, 
and giving to the natives the lands upon which, up to that time, 
no burgher occupation had taken place.” This was accepted by 
the Commissioners of the Transvaal, and ratified by the Volksraad. 
Freebooters came over the boundary, murdered the inhabitants, 
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and broke the Convention. So much for the good faith of the 
Boers ; so much for their regard for solemn promises. 

The British Government were induced. by their belief in the 
observance of the Convention of Pretoria to recall our troops from 
Natal. The Boers saw them depart, and then commenced those 
disgraceful violations of the Convention which must horrify all 
who read the accounts of their proceedings. They calculate that 
it would be expensive and inconvenient to restore the troops, and 
that, in their absence, they are at liberty to oppress and murder 
the natives uncontrolled. It is a melancholy history. The prestige 
of England has been tarnished, the good faith of England violated, 
and a large number of human beings oppressed, because the 
advanced wing of the Liberal Party think their Republican brethren 
all over the world must be supported. It is a comfort to recollect 
that the Conservative Party have firmly, though, of course, in- 
effectually, protested against the abandonment of this unfortunate 
eountry. Encouraged by the concessions which have been made 
to them, the Boer delegates now come over to England asking for 
the restoration of the Sand River Convention, for the abolition of the 
suzerainty of Her Majesty, and for an increase of territory. On all 
these points it is to be hoped that they will meet a refusal at the 
hands of Lord Derby. No doubt they have the sympathy of the 
Radical Party, as the refusal to grasp their blood-stained hands has 
been stigmatized by their organs in the press as a “ brutal”’ refusal. 
This is not a case in which the representatives of the Transvaal can 
be hailed as accredited from a friendly State. This is not a case 
where we are receiving the envoys of an honoured, if possibly 
hostile, power, where— 


‘¢The hand which in friendship we readily give, 
Is as ready, at need, to give blows.” 


It is a case where we are asked to receive the delegates of one of 
the most brutal, tyrannical, and oppressive Republics the world 
has ever seen : 

“ Curve in terras anime ac celestium inanes.” 


R. N. Fow ier. 


P.S.—Since the above was written the negotiations between 
Lord Derby and the delegates have been dragging their slow length 
along, and it is possible that before the Review is in the hands of 
its readers some important decision may be arrived at. It is, I 
fear, certain that the Government will give way in regard to the 
abolition of the suzerainty and the increase of territory. Let us 
hope, however, that they will stand firm as to the protection of the 
natives and the maintenance of the trade route into Central Africa 
in the hands of the British Crown. 
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At a time when many Englishmen, taught from boyhood to rely on 
Paley’s Natural Theology, are wondering what will become of reli- 
gion after the blow dealt by Darwin to the Argument from Design, 
they may, perhaps, be reminded of some other portions of their 
school-lore relating to a period when theism rested little, if at all, 
on that ancient prop. They may also be led to consider whether 
the belief then was not due to causes which, under modified con- 
ditions, are operative still. That would seem to be a question of 
moment—not merely to the Christian who needs, against Hume, 
an independent theism to support the historical evidence of 
miracles—but to the secularist who chafes at religion in general as 
a survival—to all, in short, who are interested for, or against, an 
issue on which fools alone are neutral. 

The term “theism” will, of course, be used here in its popular 
sense. With a God unconcerned with man, mankind at large are 
unconcerned. Nor is it likely that Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Unknowable ” 
entity, of which no personal quality may be predicated, will ever 
greatly engage their thoughts. Frankly speaking, the only theism 
in which most of us have any serious interest is that which, to 
those who embrace it, makes a miraculous revelation not a priori 
improbable: the belief, that is to say, in a perfect, supreme, 
eternal Author of Nature, who cares for man. On the other 
hand, such a belief would not be the less theistic for extending 
to inferior celestial beings—whether called gods or angels— 
provided that it recognised but one counsel in the Divine Govern- 
ment.* 

The genesis of few dogmas can be traced more clearly than the 
development of the theism of the latest Stoics from the scepticism 
which preceded the foundation of their school; nor are there 
many more interesting chapters in the history of beliefs. What 
has, first, to be recalled is, that it was mainly due to ethical causes, 
not depending on the Argument from Design ; though doubtless this 
was often appealed to in its support. Post hoc, propter hoc is the 
fallacy to be guarded against if we would not overrate the influence 
of cosmical theories on creeds. Another point will naturally sug- 
gest itself: granting that the result was mainly due to ethical 
causes, and that these are still operative, have we here an adequate 


* “ Certain, however, it is that the whole argument for the Divine Unity goes on 
further than to a unity of counsel.”—Paley, Nat. Theology, ch. xxv. 
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basis for reasonable theism? But that, of course, is a very different 
question, to be dealt with separately. 

In a masterly account of the ethical systems of the world, -Mr. 
Sidgwick has traced the rise of the Stoic school.* Platonists and 
Aristotelians had alike failed to formulate a consistent standard of 
conduct. Their ideal and practical aims were too hopelessly diver- 
gent; and the result seemed disastrous to theism. The Socratic 
Argument from Designt came to be generally ignored. The phrase 
** Academic Faith,” survives to record the scepticism of the Plato- 
nists. The Peripatetics taught nothing but positive science. Cynics 
and Cyrenaics, at the opposite poles of asceticism and sensuality, 
were evenly matched in extravagance. Thus men who aimed at a 
rational and consistent rule of life were driven into new paths; and 
while Zeno, with a leaning to the Cynics, chose one direction, 
Epicurus, with a leaning to the Cyrenaics, chose another. They 
also chose different cosmical theories. But so far from its being 
true that the theories determined the ethical choice, the converse 
may safely be maintained. As Mr. Wallace remarks, “it is in 
these schools, especially in the Stoic, that we first come upon the 
division of philosophy, afterwards so general, into three parts, an 
ethical, logical, and physical theory. The physical and logical are 
for the sake of the ethical. . . . Their individualism in morals, the 
subordination of all science to an ethical end, and their material- 
istic realism—are, perhaps, the three points most conspicuously 
common to the two schools.” } 

The ethical system of the Stoics is best understood by comparing 
it with its rival. At first sight they have muchin common. Both 
professed to follow Nature. Both aimed at being independent of 
worldly advantages. Both taught temperance, prudence, honour, 
justice. In reality they differed toto cvlo. For the true end, with 
Epicurus, was the tranquil enjoyment of life through the mind, the 
affections, and the senses; and though virtue was needed, it was 
but as a means to that enjoyment. With Zeno, virtue was itself 
the end. Conscience$ could only be satisfied by bringing the mind 
into perfect contentment with the laws of the universe, and by indif- 
ference to external circumstance. But to achieve this it was 
necessary to be armed with dispassionateness (drdOea) ; that is to 
say, the affections and senses, instead of being relied on as sources 
of enjoyment, were to be habitually repressed. Lastly, the Stoic’s 

* Encycl. Britannica, “ Ethics,” vol. viii., p. 583. 

t+ Xenophon, Mem., b. i., ch. iv. 

} Epicureanism, pp. 16, 17. 

§ ** The most important of moral terms, the crowning triumph of ethical nomenclature, 
owvedyors, conscientia, the interpreter, absolute, supreme judge of individual action, if 


not struck in the mint of the Stoics, at all events became current coin through their 
influence.” Bishop Lightfoot, Epistle to Philippians (6th ed.), p. 303. 
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was no “ unbreathed ” virtue: it had to be proved, not in graceful 
retirement, but in the active fulfilment of social duty. If we like 
to say that happiness must nevertheless have been the ultimate 
end of both schools, though disavowed by one ;* yet the essential 
difference remains that the means with Epicurus was “ enjoying 
to the full all that the conditions of human life permit ;”’+ and with 
Zeno, subjection to a stern discipline. The two desires—for enjoy- 
ment and virtue respectively—were not the less distinct because he 
who felt either could not gratify it without also gratifying himself. 
In short, the old distinction was right: one was a hedonist, and 
the other was not. 

It is easy to see how these conflicting views of the Chief Good 
were likely to affect the theological tenets of the two schools, and 
by consequence their theories of the origin of the world. The Stoic 
canon of conduct required, in order to give it authority, that every 
event in life should be ordained by Providence. The Epicurean 
canon, to reserve absolute freedom to man, required the contrary. 
Naturally, the revolt from Plato and Aristotle had made their 
cosmogonies impossible ; moreover, the failure of the ideal philo- 
sophy had ended in thorough materialism. In these circumstances, 
two older cosmogonies were available. Heraclitus had taught that, 
under the form ofa primal fire, or ether, there was a Divine Reason 
who, at recurrent periods, projected Himself into the world, and 
afterwards re-absorbed it.t Democritus, on the other hand, derived 
the world from an evolution of atoms, due to inherent forces which 
made a Divine Reason superfluous. Asa matter of course, Zeno 
elected the first of these hypotheses, and Epicurus the last. But 
it is hardly too much to surmise that, had there been no alternative, 
either cosmogony would have served either sect. The Stoics might, 
without scientific contradiction, have asserted Providence under the 
system of Democritus, by ascribing the evolution of atoms to a 
Great Evolver ;§ whilst, under the rival system, the Epicureans 
might have denied Providence, without deviating a whit from the 
teaching of Heraclitus.|| For it is another sign of the supremacy 
of ethical impulse at the time that, in dealing with the theory of 
his choice, each philosopher modified it without scruple according 
to the demands of his own moral scheme. Thus Zeno ascribed 
to the Divine Reason of Heraclitus a merciful concern for man. 
Epicurus, satisfied with denying any such Being, did not follow 


* “Non egere felicitate, felicitas vestra est.” Seneca, De Prov. vi. 

t Epicureanism, p. 19. 

} The re-absorption of the world was denied by Béethus. Zellers’s Stoics, 
picureans, and Sceptics (Reichel tr. 1880), p. 159. 

§ The Atomic Theory was gravely attributed by the learned Cudworth]to Moses 
himself. ternal and Immutable Morality (1731), p. 57. 

Zeller, p. 395. 
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Democritus into atheism,* but graciously allowed that there might 
be deities worthy of veneration who left men and their affairs 
alone. Some curious points of resemblance between the Epicurean 
cosmogony and recent theories have been touched on by 
Mr. Wallace :— 


In all its phases teleology is excluded. The very animals which are found upon the 
earth have been made what they are by slow processes of selection and adaptation 
through the experience of life. . . . According to the same theory, which is ultra- 
Darwinian in its character, there must often, in the early stages of the world, when 
coupled forms casually arose, have been seen strange mixtures of unaccordant limbs 


and diverse natures, which, however, were unable to maintain themselves, and so 
passed away.t 


How evenly the rival cosmogonies were rated—at all events, in 
later times—and how little anyone thought of weighing them in 
purely scientific scales, may be gathered from Cicero’s De Natura 
Deorum. 

As to the popular mythology, it was held, of course, in equal 
contempt by both schools; though the old nomenclature was 
retained. Zeus, as the Creator of all things, was invested by the 
Stoics with an unapproachable supremacy; but the other gods, 
barely recognized as possible ministers of His will, were virtually 
allegorized out of existence. Again, the popular doctrine of a future 
state, denied by Epicurus, was modified by the Stoics, who held 
that no souls could survive the final conflagration, when the 
universe would be re-absorbed by Zeus. ‘‘ The only point,” says 
Zeller, ‘‘ about which the Stoics were undecided was whether all 
souls would last until that time as separate souls, which was the 
view of Cleanthes; or only the souls of the wise, as Chrysippus 
held. . . . Since the Stoics admitted a future existence—of limited, 
but yet indefinite length—the same practical results followed from 
their belief as from the current belief in immortality.” } 

It follows from what has been said, that the early Stoics were 
pantheists; and this has sometimes been treated as emptying their 
devotional language of significance. But though they were pan- 
theists, they were pantheists with a difference. The Deity was not 
conceived as eternally projected into Nature. At the close of 
recurrent cycles, when the universe evolved from Himself was 
re-absorbed, He resumed His activity; and then it was that He 
exercised, though with divine uniformity, the benevolence and 
wisdom that demanded men’s gratitude and obedience. Thus 
Chrysippus is reported to have said that, ‘‘ when the conflagration 
shall be, Zeus, who alone of all the gods is incorruptible, will retire 
into Providence.”§ And Seneca, adverting to the same catastrophe, 


* Democritus had denied that any beings were immortal. “Quia. .. neget esse 
quidquam sempiternum, nonne Deum omnino ita tollit?” Cicero, De Nat, Deorum, i. 12. 
¢ Luc., p. 114. L.c., pp. 218, 220, 


§ Plutarch, Adv. Stoic., 36 (Goodwin tr.). 
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speaks of Him as concentred for a little while in His own thoughts.* 
True, even in that solitude, He was conceived as material ; but 
since the human mind was held to consist of the same ethereal fire, 
and even virtues and vices were deemed to be material,t there was 
nothing in this conception which, to Zeno’s disciples, would clash 
with a belief in the past and future personality of the Deity. 
Moreover, even in the present, He was invested with some 
personal attributes. Variously spoken of as Nature, Fate, or 
Cause, He was nevertheless regarded as a Moral Intelligence.t 

Enough, however, has now been recalled of the early Stoic creed 
to enable us to estimate the influence exerted on it by the Argu- 
ment from Design. Although, as was said at the outset, the 
argument is often used by pundits of the Porch, it would be a 
mistake to regard all their remarks on the harmony of things as 
having a teleological object. Epictetus talks of the argument as 
cogent to a grateful temper ;§ and men who ascribed, however 
moved thereto, the wonders of the universe to a Supreme Father, 
could hardly fail to scan them for themes of praise; just as the 
heavens have declared the glories of God to myriads who never 
questioned them as witnesses to His existence. Still the argument 
was naturally resorted to in controversy. A mode of proof which 
assumed no moral principles or aspirations, but impartially 
appealed, like arithmetic, to saint and sinner, was too handy a 
weapon to let rust. How then stands the case thus far? The 
Stoics had not yet attained to theism; but they had thrown 
off scepticism, and had reverted to a belief in Providence which 
the Epicureans rejected. Shall we say, then, that the votaries of 
duty would have been votaries of pleasure but for the Argument 
from Design ; and the hedonists, disciples of the Porch but for the 
Atomic Theory? That would be too plainly preposterous. Or 
would no movement have occurred on either side without one or 
both these specimens of reasoning? But they had been familiar 
to men’s minds long before the sceptical period which was 
broken up by the movement. They could hardly, therefore, have 
sufficed of themselves to effect the movement. Still it may be 
urged that, though not sufficing, they were necessary factors. 
Reduced to these dimensions, the position may not admit of being 

* Ep.,9. 

t ae d.c., p. 128. Further on he says: “ At the end of every period, the sum of 
all derivative things reverts to the unity of the Divine Being, and the distinction 
between what is originally and what is derivatively divine—in other words, the 
distinction between God and the world—ceases” (p. 159). 

! t¢ Thus Seneca, who, though not an early Stoic, was orthodox in his pantheism, 


declaims about the Deity finding—“if He deigned to regard it (si convertere animum 


velit),”—no finer spectacle on earth than Cato constant amid the ruins of the republic. 
De Prov., ii. 
§ Diss., b. i ch. vi. par. 1. 
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directly disproved ; but let us see what it means. It amounts to 
saying that the ethical impulse we have been considering on the 
Stoic side would have been balked but for a scientific theory—even 
then largely discredited—the Fixity of Species; and that the 
manifest order of the universe, and its general suitability to man, 
however compatible with Providential design, would not have 
sufficed without the supposed proof of that design which the theory 
offered. Against this view we are content to set the following 
remarks on the actual forces at work, from the pen of Bishop 
Lightfoot (the italics are in the original) :— 

The Eastern origin of Stoicism combined with the circumstances and requirements 
of the age to give it an exclusively ethical character. . . . Physical science is con- 
versant in experiment, logical science in argumentation. But the Stoic was impatient 
alike of the one and the other; for he was essentially a philosopher of intuztions. .. . 
Even Chrysippus, the great logician and controversialist of the sect, is reported to have 
told his master Cleanthes that “he only wanted the doctrines, and would himself 
find out the proofs” (Diog. Laert., vii., 179)... . Like the other Stoics, Chrysippus 
had no belief in argumentation, but welcomed the highest truths as intuitively appre- 
hended.* 

But it is time to follow the advance of the Stoics from fatalism 
to theism. How great a distance had to be traversed may be 
learnt from Seneca. We have seen that the Zeus of the early 
Stoics could not with any consistency have been looked to for 
guidance or help. ‘‘ He Himself,” wrote Seneca, in the true tone 
of the founders of His school, ‘‘ He Himself inscribed the law of 
destiny, but follows it. He obeys always what He once ordained 
(semper paret, semel jussit).”+ Of such a Being—to quote Coleridge’s 
repudiated line—it was plain that 


Aught to implore were impotence of mind. 


But, according to the Stoics, He had made men independent of 
prayer. Prescient and good, He had not suspended His own 
activity without providing in the human breast a particle of His 
own Essence which, duly attended to, sufficed of itself for light, 
and strength, and freedom in spite of fate. Accordingly, they 
extolled their ideal sage in terms that might startle an atheist. 
Good men, said Chrysippus, may well glory, for they are in nothing 
exceeded by Zeus.{ The wise man is as useful to Zeus as Zeus to 
the wise man.§ Seneca expands the topic :— 

Bear yourselves bravely: this it is in which you may excel God. He is beyond 


suffering, you are above it.|| The true sage unites the weakness of man and the 
serenity of God.4] Sextius used to say that Jupiter could not do more than a good 


* L.c., pp. 274-6. 

t Seneca, Nat. Qu., ii. 35; Hp. 41. But see passage beginning “ Roga bonam 
mentem,” Fp. 10, and the Hymn of Cleanthes, lines 30-5 (Stobeus, Kel. Phys., b. i. ch. 3, 
fr. 12). 

} Plutarch, De Rep. Stotc., 13. § Id., Adv. Stoic., 33. 
|| De Prov., vi. | Ep. 53. 
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man. Jupiter possesses more to supply men with: but of two good men the richer 
is not therefore the better. ... In what does Jupiter excel a good man? He is 
longer good. The sage thinks no worse of himself because his virtues are bounded 
by a shorter period.* 

What, then, was it that substituted for this arrogant fatalism— 
though we shall find that the arrogance was more apparent than 
real—the conception of a God able and willing to help those who. 
sought Him? The extent of the change is shown, not so much by 
isolated passages, as by the whole tone of the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius. If traces of doubt are perceptible in these questionings 
of conscience, it must be remembered that they were meant for no 
eye but his own :— 

On all occasions call on the gods, and do not perplex thyself about the length of time 
in which thou shalt do this ; for even three hours are sufficient.t . . . A prayer forthe 
Athenians: Rain, rain, O dear Zeus, down on the ploughed fields of the Athenians, and 
on their plains. In truth, we ought not to pray at all, or we ought to pray in this 
simple and noble fashion.{ . . . Either the gods have no power, or they have power. If, 
then, they have no power, why dost thou pray to them? But if they have power, why 
dost thou not pray for them to give thee the faculty of not fearing any of the things 
which thou fearest, or of not desiring any of the things which thou desirest, or not being 
pained at anything, rather than pray that any of these things should not happen or happen? 
For, certainly, if they can co-operate with men, they can co-operate for these purposes. 
But perhaps thou wilt say, the gods have placed them in thy power. Well, then, is ‘it 
not better to use what is in thy power like a free man than to desire in a slavish and 
abject way what is not in thy power? And who has told thee that the gods do not aid 
us even in the things which are in our power? Begin, then, to pray for such things, 
and thou wilt see.§ 

This is a development indeed ; and again we must look to ethical 
causes. The Stoics, in effect, had become aware that their ideal 
sage was not to be found on earth. Seneca himself, who, in spite 
of the orthodox vaunts we have quoted, is often eloquent with 
reverential gratitude, insists strongly that all men are, and will be, 
sinners.|| Like others of the time, he was, no doubt, eclectic ; that 
is to say, he adopted from former philosophies anything which 
might seem to sanction what was really a new departure. But, 
new or old, self-abasement became the mark of a good Stoic. 
Thus, Epictetus urged, “If you would be good, first believe that 
you are bad.”{ So vinlent a contrast between theory and reality 
became more and more repellent to the practical Roman mind. 
“The speculative element,” says Mommsen of Zeno’s system, 
‘fell completely into the shade at Rome, where nobody speculated 
but the money-changers.”** Stoic pantheism gave way. Writing 
of Epictetus, Mr. Capes observes: “ He speaks throughout in per- 
sonal language of a Being distinct from the universe on which He 
acts, though sometimes he adopts the popular terms of a polytheistic 


* Ep.73; Cf. Epictetus, Diss., b. i. ch. xii. par. 2. 

Long’s translation, vi. 25. 7. § ix. 40. 
|| See in particular De Clem., i. 6. “| Fr. ii. (Carter tr.). 

** History of Rome (Dickson tr. 1876), vol. iii. p. 432. 
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creed, but, in a sense, stripped of all its coarser adjuncts.”* True, 
Epictetus is more doubtful than some previous disciples of the Porch 
as to a future life,t but, like Marcus Aurelius, he is fired with more 
hope than they of Divine help in the present. ‘‘ Remember God. 
Invoke Him for your Aid and Protector, as sailors do Castor and 
Pollux in a storm.t Consider carefully; know yourself; consult 
the Divinity ; attempt nothing without God.”§ In short, the need 
of external help to enlighten and strengthen the conscience was at 
length perceived ; and with the desire for aid grew the faith that it 
was to be sought from above. But the change has been described 
elsewhere with a precision which leaves nothing to be desired ; and to 
Mr. Sidgwick’s article the reader is again referred.|| By the end 
of the second century the small band of earnest men to whom the 
Dissertations and Encheiridion of Epictetus, and the Emperor’s 
Meditations had become household manuals, had passed through 
an interval of Neo-Platonism into the Christian Church; entering 
it “‘ through the portals of philosophy, and, like Justin, still put on 
the Stoic mantle.” The Epicureans, as might have been looked 
for, held longer aloof, and were not absorbed until nearly two 
centuries later. 

With this last transition, however, we are not here concerned. 
The question is, What lesson does the story, up to that point, 
convey to ourselves? Is any inference to be drawn from it as to 
the future of European Belief? We have seen the votaries of 
virtue driven by dissatisfaction with the ethical systems of the 
Academic and Peripatetic schools, which practically ignored God, 
to found a new rule of life on the recognition of a Paternal, but fate- 
bound Providence. We have seen them afterwards thrown, by a 
sense of inability to act up to their own standard, into the recogni- 
tion of a God free and willing to help and guide His worshippers. 
Doubtless, some of these conditions cannot be expected to recur. 
The failure of the ideal philosophy, which made materialists and 
fatalists of the early Stoics; their denial of external evil; their 
stern, impracticable code—which certainly hastened the final 
change—all these may be regarded as mere matters of the past. 
Two other conditions of the movement may be noticed—the loss of 
civic freedom, which drove men to depend more than of old on their 
inner lives ; and the Semitic element, which gave to Stoicism much 
of its subjective character.** But though the first of these causes 
does not now operate, the second has more than filled its place. 


As Sir A. Grant observes, 
We moderns have all been imbued with the Semitic spirit in its highest manifestation 


* Stoicism, p. 183. t Diss., b. 3, ch. xiii. par. 2. 

¢ Jb. (Carter tr.) b. ii. ch. xviii. par. 5. § 1b., b. iii. ch. xxii. par. 6. 

|| See the passage beginning “ It was natural,” p. 586. | Stoicism, p. 233. 

** Many leaders of the school came from Semitic towns or colonies; none from 
Greece proper. Bishop Lightfoot, /.c. pp. 273-5. 
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by the pages of Holy Writ. . . . Our own views in modern times have been so much 
tinged with Hebraism, that the highest degree of moral consciousness seems only natural 
to us, and thus Stoicism, which introduced this state of feeling to the ancient Hellenic 
world, may be said to have formed a transition step between Greek philosophy and the 


modern ethical point of view.* 

On the other hand, one considerable limitation remains to be 
made. It is to be found in the conditions of civilization. The 
influences of Greek and Roman culture, which prepared Europe 
for Christianity, bore fully on the later Stoics ; but ethical impulses 
natural to them and to ourselves are, of course, not equally to be 
looked for among races unimbued with European or Semitic thought. 
Setting these, however, aside, the question before us is whether, 
among men strongly inspired with the sense of duty, in countries 
like our own, we must not always meet with many who are 
impelled by dissatisfaction with secular rules of right to find a 
basis for morality in the belief in Providence, and by a sense of 
their own weakness, to recognize him as a God of prayer. If so, 
to infer that such impulses will often be followed by theism is not 
rashly to generalize from the single instance of a single sect, but 
to argue from well-known tendencies of human nature. In fact, 
the very objection that is sure to be made to the credibility of 
ethical theism is its dependence on prepossessions which, 
reasonably or not, do actually inspire belief. Are we, then, pre- 
pared, on looking around us, to affirm that these prepossessions 
are dying out, or in the least likely to die out? For unless we 
are, theism among ourselves must be taken to be safe. 

To persons ready to exclaim, without Billaud’s provocation, 
‘Avec ton Etre Supréme tu commences m’embéter,” this may be an 
unwelcome outlook. But the conclusion may help to console some 
writers of the day who seem haunted by misgivings lest it should 
become their own especial duty to disenchant the land of religion. 
Not that they show many signs of having taken to heart the warning 
against offending “one of these little ones,” but they creditably 
shrink from plunging others into their own gloom, and yet avow 
that nothing less than this is likely to be forced upon them. To 
such, the sense of responsibility—grave as it ought to remain— 
will, perhaps, be lightened by the reflection that their power of 
spreading despair, even in their own households, is, to some extent, 
limited by natural law. 

But is the law divine as well as natural? That is the final 
question which we reserved at starting, and it is one obviously 
impossible to discuss on grounds common to both sides. Persons 
who lack the particular ethical disposition we have been con- 
sidering may be conscientious, and admirable in many ways. 
Still, their very lack of it compels them to condemn it. What 

* Ethics of Aristotle (3rd ed.), pp. 308, 309. 
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chance would it have with the most moral of hedonists ; or even 
with one who, hating hedonism, thinks he can stand alone? Both 
might be theists on other grounds, but to such men a belief traced 
to the disposition not only derives no credibility from that source, 
but is thereby discredited. An early Stoic, filled with the ideal 
sage’s self-sufficiency, would, on the same principle, not only have 
failed to sympathize with the humility that drove men like Marcus 
Aurelius to pray for light and strength, but would have been pre- 
pared to condemn any opinions which it fostered. With the 
persons in question, therefore, the point of credibility is past 
arguing. The matter may, however, be usefully considered with 
regard to Christians who share both what may be called the 
theistic disposition and the theistic belief, but who are alarmed by 
the discredit cast on Paley’s argument. For, let the ethical im- 
pulse be ever so strong, to Reason doubtless the appeal must be 
made; to Reason, that is, duly aware of what it ought, and ought 
not, to demand in dealing with the matter in hand. 

And, in the first place, what does their position logically involve ? 
Something, it is evident, like this: Man is so constituted, and 
events have been so ordered by Providential laws, that—under the 
conditions, at any rate, which prepared Christendom for Chris- 
tianity—devotion to duty, and a sense of insufficiency to know and 
perform it, inspire both the desire for, and the belief in, God as a 
Helper and Guide. The inspiring causes may yield to moral de- 
pravation or fallacious argument ; they may come, or they may go; 
but while they last the belief will last, and share their strength. 

And the question is whether it ought to be struggled against by 
those who hold it. But such a struggle cannot be wise unless the 
position which the belief involves, taken as a whole, is shown to be 
improbable. In what way is it improbable? It clashes with no 
ascertained facts. The means supposed are not disproportioned to 
the end. Theism, if true—and, as the basis of various religions, 
it has made men and nations nobler, stronger, happier—was 
obviously worthy to be thus firmly provided for in the order of 
things. Nor is it other than agreeable to what we may conceive 
of Divine Goodness, that the Deity should let the recognition 
of Himself depend on certain qualities attainable alike by the low- 
liest and the loftiest minds, rather than on arguments addressed 
to men’s intellect alone, without regard to their moral aptitudes. 

“But this,” we may be told, “is not proof. Theism, whether 
ethical or not, may be compatible with all that is known, but 
cannot be proved. Science and Philosophy have now declared 
that as to the origin of phenomena—as to anything outside them 
—both Physics and Metaphysics are doomed to such absolute 
nescience that they cannot pronounce a single proposition to be 
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possible or impossible, probable or improbable. If, therefore, there 
be a Paternal God, He must have meant his creatures to ignore His 
existence.” The “ nescience’’ may be granted ; but the further in- 
ference cannot be drawn in face of the fact we have been observing, 
that a belief in His existence has been effectually secured other- 
wise than by demonstration. Not, be it observed, a mere surmise, or 
hope, but a belief which, acted on in a prayerful life, is practically 
found to nerve men to the most arduous sacrifices. ‘‘ A probable 
God,” it has been well said, cannot inspire devotion; but under 
the law we have been considering, doubt becomes swallowed up in 
certainty. Callita “faith” if you will; that is, if you mean by 
faith any conviction on which, in grave concerns, and without 
demonstrative proof, men are content to act. But in that sense, the 
conviction of an agnostic that if there be a God, He meant us to 
ignore His existence, is also a faith; for it cannot be proved, and 
must be acted on. If it be called a doubt, the agnostic cannot 
translate the doubt into his life. He must perforce take a line, and 
either adore God or ignore Him. Nay, in some cases, as with his 
own children, he must decide for others on this tremendous issue. 
For them, for himself—in Pascal’s phrase—‘“‘ il faut parier.” * 

To conclude. It was natural that the promulgation of Darwin’s 
Law should cause some disturbance. Nor will the risk of similar 
disturbance be at an end till the Christian learns that he has 
nothing to fear from Science or Philosophy ; though he may well 
mistrust their unhappy gifts to Religion. Such a gift was the 
metaphysical ‘‘ demonstration” of theism, to be demolished by the 
Critical Philosophy. Such a gift was the Argument from Design, 
overthrown for the present by the theory of Evolution. The gifts 
were well meant; the mischief *lay in rating them too highly. 
Taught by experience, he will beware of setting up any such 
support, however solid in appearance, as a buttress of the Faith ; 
lest collapsing in its turn after fresh discoveries, the dust and din 
of its downfall should confuse another crowd, too startled to per- 
ceive that the Fabric itself is unshaken, and has only lost what it 


never needed. 
* Pensées, 2de ptie., art. 3. 
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** Wet, then, we had better leave the country, since it seems we 
have not given the people of India a better system of education 
than that they formerly had.” Such was the exclamation of one 
of the Secretaries to the Indian Government, when the actual 
working of the present Educational Department was recently 
explained to him in a conversation at Simla. Many Englishmen 
will join heartily in the exclamation of that startled secretary ; for 
if there is any one part of Indian administration which the English 
regard with general satisfaction, it is most certainly the Educa- 
tional Department. It will, in the opinion of many, cut from 
under us the last ground of hope, to be told plainly that our much- 
vaunted educational system has potently obstructed the spread of 
knowledge, has materially diminished the means of instruction 
formerly existing in the country, has generally discredited scholar- 
ship, and is mainly responsible for the discontent and disaffection 
which painfully hamper all administrative reforms. Here is an 
unequivocal indictment which will fall like a bombshell in the 
midst of English self-complacency. It shall be substantiated by 
irrefutable facts. 

No one with a knowledge of Indian ideas requires to be told 
that Hindis have a deep reverence for learning. It is charac- 
teristic of all periods of the history of the race; and nothing 
but ignorant presumption can have induced the English to boast 
of spreading a desire for knowledge among the people of India. 
We may increase or diminish the means of acquiring learning; 
but the thirst for knowledge has existed from time immemorial 
in India, and is shared by all sections of the community. 

“‘The first fond hope of Eden blighted,” leaves for examination 
only the material means for the dissemination of knowledge ; and 
here we are met by the unpleasant fact that, under the barbarous 
rulers whom British prowess displaced, every village had one or 
more schools regularly supported by the community. Let us 
illustrate from facts within our own time. Upon the annexation 
of the territories of the one-eyed Lion of the Panjab, Sir John 
Lawrence reported, in 1849, that he found one school to every 
1,783 inhabitants in the most backward part of the province, 
and one school to every 1,441 inhabitants in the most 
advanced. Contrast this with what Dr. Hunter elicited in 
evidence before the Education Commission last year. This 
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is how he summarized while addressing the Director of Public 
Instruction in the Panjab :—‘there is one school of whatever 
sort to every 9,028 inhabitants, and you leave the indigenous 
schools completely outside your Department, unaided, uninspected, 
unrecognized in any way.” Such being the admitted result of 
thirty years of Departmental instruction, it may confidently be 
stated that the system stands self-condemned. So far from increas- 
‘ing the means of education, we have diminished it to such an 
extént, that not one-sixth of the people who formerly had schools 
at their doors are now within reach of our institutions. What has 
become of the village-school, which used to be maintained as an 
essential of life, along with the village blacksmith, carpenter, and 
barber? Sir Charles Aitchison tells us in his memorandum dated 
20th November 1882, that there is now only one Government Ver- 
nacular Primary School to every twenty-six and a half villages. 
In the North-West Provinces, by a more liberal recognition of 
native efforts, there is found to be one primary school to every jive 
villages ; and in Bengal, where education has received its highest 
development under the fostering care of the Supreme Government, 
the proportion is much the same, there being one primary school to 
2,000 people, the average population of a village being taken as 
400. As regards the number of pupils now receiving instruction, 
they may be taken as 7 in 1,000 of the population,—not one-tenth 
of the number which ought to be under instruction. Contrasting 
these unquestionable facts with the equally undoubted truth that, 
under native rule, primary education was universally disseminated, 
it is clear that the costly English Education Department has 
materially diminished, instead of increased, the means of instruc- 
tion in India. 

And why? Because at the very foundation of our system lies 
the outrageous notion that Oriental scholarship is folly, and that 
the English language and English ideas are alone fit objects of 
research. This extravagant assumption gave birth to the famous 
Resolution of Lord Bentinck, dated March 7, 1835, in which is. 
calmly laid down the premiss that “ all the funds appropriated for 
the purpose of education would be best employed on English 
education alone.” The same marvellous document, amidst many 
ignorant and unseemly sneers at Oriental learning, enacts that in 
fature no stipend shall be given to any student of such subjects, 
and that “‘ no portion of the funds shall hereafter be employed on 
printing Oriental works.” It is scarcely credible that so improper 
an order could have been seriously promulgated by the Govern- 
ment of a purely Oriental people, millions upon millions of whom 
could never, by any chance, receive the faintest glimmer of English 
learning. No wonder the Asiatic Society at the time stigmatized 
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this Resolution as “‘ destructive, unjust, unpopular, not far outdone 
by the destruction of the Alexandrian Library itself;’’ and although 
its rigour was subsequently relaxed, its effect has been to discredit 
learning in India, to destroy the worthy reverence felt for teachers 
and scholars, and to break up the national system of education 
formerly existing. It is useful here to give the evidence of Dr. 
G. W. Leitner on this point before the Education Commission 
which has just concluded its labours in India. There is no man in 
India better able to give authoritative evidence on all educational 
questions connected with that country; for he has made it his 
daily study for years, and his eminent linguistic attainments, his 
cordiality, and honesty, have won for him the confidence of the 
natives, who impart freely to him information they would withhold 
from the unsympathetic. And this is Dr. Leitner’s evidence :— 

“In the meanwhile, the really educated classes of the country, 
those among whom there are scholars who would be the pride of 
German Universities, are starving, whilst their judgment and 
influence for good among the masses are not utilized by Govern- 
ment. The Pandits and Maulavis, the depositories of a learning 
at which the superficial alone can laugh, are becoming poorer 
and poorer. Whilst a fair Munshi may often be got for 7 rupees 
per mensem, a good carpenter could not be secured at Lahore at 
40 rupees. We first kill Oriental learning, and then build its 
corpse mausolea in European Universities and Museums. We 
first destroy indigenous education, and then seek to revive it 
without the aid of its natural trustees. We wish to have a con- 
tented population, and we alienate its traditional leaders,—the 
nobility and the priesthood,—by a system of education which does 
not include their claims. From top to bottom it is the same 
thing. Not knowing Orientalia ourselves, we despise it in our 
legislation, administration, and education; and, as imitation is 
the sincerest flattery, we prefer the greculus esuriens who has a 
smattering of English, to the rank, wealth, learning, and proved 
chivalry of the Panjab. The day will come when we shall regret 
abandoning our hold on the natural leaders of the people, for the 
sake of the class which is now rising to the surface.” 

The foregoing extract is chosen because it states frankly the 
serious and far-reaching effects of discouraging what the natives 
of a country have for ages admired. The less worthy of a people 
are ever the first to abandon the traditions of their fathers, and to 
clutch greedily at the advantages offered by a new order of things ; 
their motive being self-interest, their support is only maintained 
by concessions, until a refusal to concede converts them into open 
enemies. The hungry agitations now distressing India are the 
inevitable result of instructing without educating. We rend 
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asunder the social and religious bonds by which the passions of 
weak man may be restrained; and then we expect him to walk 
humbly and devoutly, assisted by abstract notions of the universal 
fitness of things. 

Mr. F. S. Growse, Collector and Magistrate of Bulundshahr, 
in an able article in the current number of the Calcutta Review, 
condemns, in equally plain language, the working of our present 
educational system in India. He says :—‘‘ Our course of instruc- 
tion is not calculated to satisfy the modest requirements of the 
yeoman, the artizan, the trader, and generally the independent 
middle classes, which ought to supply the material for those local 
boards which the Government is now so anxious to organize. 
What primary instruction is given is not regarded as a possible 
end in itself, but only as a means to passing an examination. A 
little reflection must show that this is exactly the reverse of what 
is wanted. Instead of a teacher priding himself on the number of 
his pupils who have got Government appointments, it would be far 
more to the purpose if he could boast a long list of boys who, 
after learning to read, write, and cypher, had settled down con- 
tentedly to their hereditary occupations, and had proved the 
value of education by turning out their work in a more intelligent 
style than their fathers had done before them. This would be a 
guarantee of genuine progress, and would check that rapid decay of 
all indigenous arts and manufactures which is the necessary result 
of our pernicious system of schooling, which aims at converting all the 
rising generation into mere office clerks.” 

The motives which actuate study in the East and the West are 
totally dissimilar. In the West we seek to improve the citizen ; 
in the East they seek to improve the man. In Europe the 
constant endeavour is to give such an “‘ education” as shall enable 
the recipient to discharge his duties properly, and to advance 
himself in life; in the East, on the other hand, no such practical 
-advantages are anticipated from education. There education is 
expected to subdue the passions, to fill the mind with complete 
knowledge of some branch of scholarship, from a mere love of 
knowledge itself, and to cultivate feelings of reverence for the 
attainments of others, and of adoration for the Beneficent Being 
who has created and preserved the universe, and by whose 
Almighty power the final dissolution of all things will be effected. 
What is here said applies to all Asiatic countries, whether Muham- 
madan, Hindi, or Buddhistic; and it necessarily follows that 
religion is held to be the basis of all education in the East. One 
sentence from Sir Charles Aitchison’s Report, already quoted, puts 
this matter clearly. He says: ‘‘ Most or all of those who want 
their children educated wish them to have the benefit of religious 
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teaching.” How, then, can we expect Indians to take part in the 
system of education we have provided for them when we show 
our neutrality in religious matters by banishing the subject from 
our schools? The thoroughness with which the anti-religious 
policy was carried out is succinctly shown by the Educational 
Report, No. 70/689, dated Lahore, 25 June 1858. The words are 
these: ‘I ordered all village schools to be removed from the 
precincts of mosques and other buildings of a religious character. 
Native subordinates assured ‘me that no other buildings were 
available. I then ordered that the schools should be closed rather 
than be held in such buildings... . . I directed the disuse of all 
books of a religious character in the schools,” &c. “ Such was the 
method adopted for founding a national system of education among 
a people who esteem religion as the only reality in a world of 
seeming. Truly may it be remarked that we have not shown 
ourselves neutral, but aggressively anti-religious. Neutrality, 
properly considered, is the absence of favouritism ; and is quite 
reconcileable with an equitable and impartial recognition of the 
just claims of all the religious communities of India. Certainly, 
when the whole body of the people demands religious training, it 
is monstrous to levy from them sums of money grossly in excess 
of their own requirements, for the purpose of maintaining a foreign 
system which hostilely excludes the only subject of instruction 
which they esteem. 

Enough has surely been said to prove the unfitness of the 
system administered by the Education Department for the pur- 
poses of Indian society. It ought to be needless to speak of other 
and displeasing incidents of a system which has done its utmost 
to discredit the traditions of an ancient civilization, to destroy 
reverence for learning, to stop the study of classical languages, 
and to fill the land with impertinent upstarts and agitators ;—it 
ought to be needless to descant on such things, because the 
existence of Dr. Hunter’s Education Commission is the recognition 
of the fact that the Departmental system has been weighed in 
the balances and found wanting. It is more useful and agreeable 
to speak of remedial measures ; and it is to these points that the 
rest of this short paper will be devoted. 

Every impartial man will admit that anything claiming to be a 
national system of education must be carried on by means of the 
vernaculars of the country. This usually unquestioned premiss 
has been scouted in India. High education has been imparted 
through the sole medium of English; and the English language 
has, also, been introduced, both as a means and as an object of 
study, into the lowest school in which it was possible to teach 
it. There being a level beneath which it was glaringly absurd to 
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go, a certain number of vernacular primary schools have been 
recognised, as a sort of generous concession to pitiable incapacity. 
The indigenous vernacular schools—the methods and subjects of 
instruction in which might, not unreasonably, have been taken as 
practical expressions of the national wish—have been either 
ignored, or ridiculed and abolished. Indeed, until quite recently, 
their very existence was denied. Certainly a pydl school in 
Madras, for example, must seem a very contemptible thing to a 
European educationist fresh from the panoply and state of English 
educational machinery. A semi-nude old man sitting under a 
tree by the road-side, with ten or twelve perfectly nude little boys 
standing in front of him, repeating more or less harsh and inimit- 
able sounds, and making curly marks on the sandy ground by way 
of writing, constitute a school not likely to win a high grant from 
an uninitiated inspector; nevertheless these humble schools give 
an education which would put many of our elaborate institutions 
to the blush. They discipline the heart and mind, teaching 
reverence to God and to authority; they impart a love of learning 
while upholding the dignity of labour, by making it an honour for 
the boys to wait upon their master; and they give to their pupils 
the knowledge best calculated to be really beneficial, that is, 
reading, writing, and mental arithmetic. By processes unknown 
to Europe these humble schools carry mental arithmetic to a sur- 
prising length. A large number of these naked little urchins 
would astound our most practised city clerks by running on with 
the multiplication table up to one hundred times one hundred ; 
and the smarter boys will readily perform a variety of mental 
arithmetical feats which seem incredible to those only versed in 
our slower processes. The present Director of Public Instruction 
in Bengal said in his last Annual Report that “readiness and 
rapidity of calculation have been the pride of patshala* pupils, and 
the strength of patshala instruction for many generations ; and we 
shall have altogether failed to make the best use of the materials 
at our command unless we preserve and confirm their most useful 
elements.” But as all this is carried on in the vernacular, it is 
only the very few Europeans who have attained a thorough 
mastery of local dialects who can understand or appreciate it. 
Fortunately there are some who have devoted themselves heartily 
to the vernaculars of India, and who are able to testify to the 
existence of thousands of indigenous vernacular schools well 
suited to form the basis of a really national system of education. 
Chief among these is Dr. G. W. Leitner, the Founder of the 
Panjab University, who, for the last eighteen years, has devoted 
himself to the cause of vernacular education with warm enthusiasm. 


* The name given to subordinate schools in Northern India. 
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Ever foremost in the field, he has now, at the critical moment of 
the educational contest, produced a History of Indigenous Educa- 
tion in the Panjab, which furnishes authoritative information, of a 
most interesting character, on the whole subject of native schools 
and methods of instruction. With praiseworthy energy he set 
himself to discover how much of the ancient native system yet 
remained ; and he has had the good fortune to ascertain that 
native village schools, though smothered and stifled by our more 
pretentious creations, have not been wholly swept from the earth’s 
surface. He has collected particulars of no less than 6,881 indi- 
genous schools in the Panjab alone, with 92,065 pupils, the very 
existence of which was unknown to the Education Department. 
He is able to name the spot where each of these schools is held, 
the number of pupils in attendance, the name and attainments 
of the teacher, the subjects taught, the extent to which they are. 
taught, and the methods of instruction employed. He has further- 
more ascertained that these native schools give a good education, 
suited to the practical needs of the people, for one-fifteenth of the 
money spent per pupil in our Departmental schools. Here, then, 
we have the machinery for inexpensive mass-education ready 
provided ; and all that the Government need do is to recognise 
accomplished facts, and to extend to these indigenous schools some 
share of the grants which are lavished on less suitable institutions. 
Dr. Leitner’s statements are fully corroborated by the Report of the 
Hon. Bhiideb Mukhopadhyaya, Inspector of Schools in the North- 
West Provinces. With the intimate knowledge which an enlight- 
ened native can so well supply, this eminent official brought to the 
notice of Government the thousands of native village schools 
existing in his province, and he pressed for their recognition as 
most important parts of a national system. At the same time a 
similar revelation came from Bengal. Babi Jayakishen Mukarji 
boldly asserted that an indigenous school is still to be found in 
every village of Bengal. 

The remedy I would propose is a sweeping one ; but one which, 
taking into consideration the deplorable failure and extravagant 
cost of the present system, cannot be deemed uncalled for. My 
remedy is the entire abolition of the Department, with its useless 
burden of Directors, Inspectors, &c., &c., &c. Instead of all this 
encumbrance I would place the indigenous village schools under 
local control, inviting concessions of small patches of rent-free land 
(as in ancient times) for their support, supplemented by modest 
grants-in-aid for secular subjects, proficiency in which can be 
tested by examination. By this means the religious question is 
not only overcome, it is not even raised; for what the school 
teaches in these respects is no concern of Government. A boy is 
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presented for examination in reading, writing, or arithmetic, as the 
case may be; if he passes with credit he carries a grant, and it 
must surely be immaterial whether his school be termed denomi- 
national or secular, or whether the boy is also exercised in reading 
the Koran or the Shastras. It is enough that he knows the 
subject for which Government is disposed to pay; if he knows 
more, so much the better. 

Moderate men may well shudder at the rashness of such a pro- 
posal;* and, indeed, it is only stated to show what, in my opinion, 
is the proper and only efficacious remedy for the present deplora- 
ble condition of affairs. The abolition of the Department being 
unattainable, it is earnestly to be hoped that its operation may, 
in future, be confined to the advancement of High Education, 
leaving Primary Education to less costly machinery. This would 
involve a material reduction in the establishment ; but would keep 
the high class of officials which the Department contains to work 
better suited to their attainments than the superintendence and 
inspection of elementary schools. Indigenous schools should be 
left entirely to indigenous management; and I am glad to find 
that Dr. Hunter’s Commission recommends that “the registra- 
tion, superintendence, and management of indigenous elementary 
schools, whether aided or unaided, be entrusted to’ municipal and 
local boards, where such exist. This recommendation is, however, 
hampered with the suggestion that, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, ‘‘the best practicable method of encouraging indigenous 
schools of a high order, and desiring recognition, be ascertained 
by the Education Department, in communication with Pandits, 
Maulavis, and others interested in the subject.”” Another recom- 
mendation is “‘ that the officers of the Education Department keep 
lists of all elementary indigenous schools, and assist the board in 
selecting schools to be registered for aid, and in securing a propor- 
tionate provision of education for all classes of the community.” 
The inevitable tendency of such action would be to destroy the last 
remnants of the national system, and to pauperize, in its worst 
sense, every instructor in the land. This indicated too plainly that 
the Commission, having ascertained that the Department is sadly 
ignorant of the real wants of India, and is painfully out of 
harmony with the ideas of the people, nevertheless contemplates 
extending the sphere of its mischievous operation, and depart- 
mentalizing the last remains of the national system which have 
hitherto survived. I certainly agree with Mr. Growse, whom I 
have before quoted, in his reasonable proposal—“ In the first place, 


* I do not stand alone, however, in making this proposal to abolish the Educational 
Department, for the Dewan of the State of Palitana, Gopinith Sadashiv-ji Hate, in 
his recent book on The Regeneration of India, recommends the same thing, and 
Suggests the substitution of a Minister of Public Instruction. 
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I would do away with the present system of Government inspec- 
tion, and put the primary schools of every district under the 
absolute control of the local committee.” A still simpler method 
would be to re-endow primary schools with the small patches of 
rent-free land which they formerly possessed, and which our 
harum-scarum reformers stripped them of; and to test the results 
of the education given by examinations for conferring grants-in-aid. 
By this means every district would retain its perfect freedom of 
action, and the wholesome effect of emulation in well-doing 
would become possible. I am certainly strongly opposed to the idea 
of extending the jurisdiction of the Education Department; for in 
a country like India, where all social arrangements have been from 
time immemorial free from Government interference, it cannot be 
otherwise than disastrous to invade every corner of the land with 
the baneful influence of officialism. 

The Education Commission recommend that “all indigenous 
schools, whether high or low, be recognized and encouraged, if 
they serve any purpose of secular education whatsoever.” It is 
also recommended that ‘‘ preference be given to that system which 
regulates the aid given mainly according to the results of examina- 
tions”; and that ‘‘ indigenous schools receiving aid be inspected 
in situ, and, as far as possible, the examinations for their grants- 
in-aid be conducted in situ.” These are decidedly advantageous 
suggestions, though they are vitiated by the spirit which recom- 
mends that ‘such a proportion between special and other ele- 
mentary indigenous schools be maintained in each town and 
district, as to insure a proportionate provision for the education of 
all classes.” This last recommendation illustrates the unhappy 
tendency of all outside regulation to “‘ crib, cabin, and confine,” 
the wholesome operation of natural freedom. The wisest course 
seems to me to leave elementary instruction in the hands of local 
authority; and to supplement and strengthen local effort by a 
prudent application of the system of grants-in-aid. 

The success or failure of this scheme depends on the examining 
body. The best results may be anticipated from entrusting the 
examination of primary schools to the masters of Middle Schools 
in the same district with them. As the Middle Schools are fed 
from the Primary Schools, it is obviously to the interest of the 
former to keep up the good quality of the latter; and as their 
masters reside within range of the elementary schools, and are 
intimately familiar with the local vernacular, their reports are 
far more likely to be trustworthy than those of a foreign inspector 
paying a flying visit to a school once a year. Dr. Leitner would 
carry this system yet higher, by giving the inspectorship of 
Middle Schools to the masters of High Schools, who, in their 
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turn, could be inspected by the Universities. In this way a 
self-working and thoroughly national system of education could 
be administered, which would reach from the highest noble 
to the humblest peasant, comprising in its grand curriculum the 
topmost height of Western science, with Sanskrit and Arabic 
philology and philosophy, and English literature as intellectual 
compeers, aided by the courtly Persian language and literature, 
and the numerous excellent vernacular translations and composi- 
tions, down to the modest little primer of childhood. No link in 
the chain is wanting. We have only to set aside Western preju- 
dices, and to adapt existing machinery to the needs of a graduated 
series of schools, which shall be sufficiently elastic to admit modern 
Western knowledge side by side with the heirlooms of ancient 
Eastern scholarship. 

The scheme I have just sketched should be self-contained and 
self-regulating. The support it would receive from the revenue 
would be welcomed by the people at large, because it would come 
in aid of their cherished desires. It would, also, confer upon the 
people a discreet modicum of self-government in the department 
in which they are best adapted to succeed, and for which they 
would be most deeply grateful. Foreign officials, however well- 
intentioned, cannot efficiently administer the affairs of a series of 
schools teaching subjects with which they are unfamiliar, by pro- 
cesses unknown to them, in vernaculars they scarcely comprehend. 
On the other hand, great benefit must result from associating a 
number of educated Europeans with native gentlemen in the 
Universities and higher educational course. It is in the highest 
form of education alone that the English language can usefully 
find a place, and in which any marked prominence ought to be 
accorded to English ideas. Necessarily it follows that to extend 
the sway of the Department over indigenous village schools would 
intensify the mischief already wrought. Far better would it be to 
leave this remnant of native civilization in its present obscurity 
and neglect. The evidence collected by Dr. Hunter’s Commission 
has conclusively demonstrated the need of some cheaper and more 
oriental system of education than that which now exists in India, 
in order to reach the masses; and the angry agitators who 
trouble that country show the dangers which result from impart- 
ing to half-educated minds the notions of social and political 
freedom which are only properly learnt in the school of experience, 
and which require the steadying influence of generations of trained 
intellects to keep them within due bounds. 


FrepDeEric Pincott. 
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I cannor claim to be a pessimist, though I have no more title to be 
called an optimist. I do not believe that the world is going from 
bad to worse; or that in the silent revolution, political and social, 
that is going on around us, we compare unfavourably, on the 
whole, with the generations that have preceded us. But I do 
think that, in the midst of change, such as our forefathers could 
not have conceived, there is great danger that we should lose 
some of those qualities essential to the well-ordering of society 
which they practised, and which are still known as right feeling, 
good taste, and good manners. That a process of that description 
is going on, those who are thrown much in contact with the world 
can hardly fail to observe ; but though it is not difficult to point 
‘out the existence of the disease, the remedy is not so easy to 
discover. It has been observed, with truth, that the present 
generation have neither the vices nor the virtues of their ancestors; 
and it may be the absence of these qualities that has produced those 
less remarkable phenomena which I shall attempt to classify in 
their political and social bearing. An old and experienced member 
of Parliament once said to me that, in nourishing a political ambi- 
tion, he felt he was an anachronism, as, to appreciate thoroughly the 
pleasures of public life, he ought to have been born a hundred years 
ago; and such thoughts have, no doubt, constantly crossed the minds 
of many M.P.’s during the last few years. Indeed, they have found 
expression on more than one occasion in the eloquent words of 
the Prime Minister, who, whilst acknowledging the abilities of 
many of the present generation of members, deplored the decided 
falling-off of the House of Commons in the tone of its debates and 
the conduct of its business. Whether the remedy of a cloture, 
which Ministers themselves seem the last to believe in, and of 
Grand Committees, which have yet to prove their use, will prove 
effectual, time only can show; but the opinion formulated by the 
Prime Minister, and endorsed by public opinion inside and out- 
side the House of Commons, leads to the belief that the disease is 
far beyond the power of either committees or cléture. The sound 
mind is wanting, because the sound body no longer exists under 
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the present condition of political life. Nor is it difficult to discover 
the cause. The strong political faith, the unswerving consistency 
of principle which once existed, has given way to a colourless. 
indecision of mind, and a fatal vacillation of purpose, which, like 
dry rot, is eating out the political creed of the most enthusiastic 
M.P. Whether he sits on the one side of the House or the other, 
he feels he has no right to any opinions except those that are 
made for him. In one word, every Session he is painfully aware 
that he is becoming more and more a mere delegate, and that 
treason to the State is more likely to be condoned than that 
independence of opinion which is at once interpreted to be treason 
to his party. 

Can it be wondered that, under such circumstances, it has 
been found necessary to coin a new word to describe his present 
mental condition? It is not that he is deficient in loyalty to his 
party. The force of circumstances, and the fear of offending his 
constituents, have made him only too loyal. The result is, a 
blank state of expectancy, characteristic of “Mr. Micawber,” which 
on the other side of the Channel has appropriately received the 
name of “opportunism.” Few politicians in these days have any 
opinions at all, in the old sense of the words, and fewer still the 
courage of those opinions. They are mostly waiters upon Pro- 
vidence ; and hence opportunism, with some honourable exceptions, 
may be said to be the rule in the Cabinet, as in the House of 
Commons—amongst leaders as amongst followers. What the 
danger of such a state of things to all Parliamentary government 
may be, has been so well pointed out by Mr. Lecky in vol. iii. of 
his History of England, that it is superfluous to dwell upon it 
here, except as an additional proof of forces which have their 
origin not in the House of Commons, but in the community at 
large. And for this reason it is in their social bearing that they 
present the greatest interest. It has often been stated that society 
has greatly improved within the last fifty years; and no doubt, 
outwardly, that is true. The hard drinking, the coarse swearing, 
and the open gambling of the days of Queen Anne and the four 
Georges, are only found exceptionally, even amongst the poorest 
of the community; but there is much to be said for the opinion 
that the meaner failings of human nature are on the increase, 
although the grosser vices are less apparent. Whether this is due 
to the levelling down of all classes, or to the progress of civilization, 
represented by the increase of education, luxury and wealth, the 
world: is undoubtedly not inspired by the same high standard of 
conduct as in the days of yore. ‘‘ Noblesse oblige ’’ is a principle 
that has ceased to have any force; and the practice of evasion, 
impudence, and discourtesy is more than ever silently approved, 
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if not openly justified. Perhaps no more expressive description of 
the prevailing tone of society was ever given than that vouchsafed 
by one of the Ministers of Napoleon III. after the fall of the 
Empire in 1870. Asked to define the word “ canaille,” he replied, 
*‘Maintenant tout le monde est canaille”—a sweeping assertion 
which, like many others, had more than one grain of truth in it. 
No doubt he meant to say that the days of chivalry were passed, 
and that the days of shoddy, sham, and self-advertisement were in 
the ascendant. He did not mean to imply that Bayards, sans peur 
et sans reproche, were extinct; but, for one Bayard, twenty men 
of the type of public men of the Second Empire were produced by 
modern society. Nobody can doubt, for instance, that the talent 
ascribed to Talleyrand of misusing language to conceal his 
thoughts is largely on the increase. It may be that the exigencies 
of Parliamentary life, and the even more pressing requirements 
of social life, make it difficult for any man or woman, anxious 
to retain the position they have struggled to, to give a direct 
answer. It may be, often is, inconvenient to say ‘‘ aye” or “no” 
to a question, or to call a spade a spade; and the only way of 
escape may be to disguise, and cover your retreat from an un- 
tenable position, in a cloud of oracular words, the subsequent 
interpretation of which may do more credit to your cleverness 
than to your truthfulness. But the example is catching, and the 
result demoralizing to all parties concerned. The practice of sailing 
very near the wind, and of taking an ungenerous advantage of 
your neighbour, was formerly supposed, probably unjustly, to be 
the peculiar appanage of the Jewish race. In these days it 
may be said to be common to all Christians. Even usurers 
and their victims have changed places, and a money-lender of 
long standing and experience was heard to state, not long ago, 
that whereas formerly a minor could be trusted not to take advan- 
tage of his position in refusing to pay his debts, his word now 
was as worthless as his bond. Selfishness is so common to man- 
kind, and has been so prevalent in all ages and at all times, that it 
would seem hardly worth while to dwell upon it here, were it not 
that selfishness like that of the present day, having no redeeming 
point about it, is far more wide-spread and general than it has ever 
ween before. There was something approaching to the grand in 
the selfishness of past days. Its very hideousness was noteworthy. 
Anybody who has read Lanfrey’s History of Napoleon I. will readily 
comprehend my meaning. In these days, on the contrary, it 
is essentially common-place, mean, and vulgar, and from its very 
pettiness disgusts without impressing the imagination. No doubt 
—with young men, at least, who give themselves airs, pick their 
parties in country houses and their partners in ball-rooms, do their 
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hosts the favour of blowing his pheasants to pieces and abuse him 
afterwards—much of the fault must be laid to the charge of worldly- 
minded mothers. Young men feel that they are at a premium, 
and their heads are naturally turned. The best excuse that can be 
made for them is, that selfishness pays so long as it is accom- 
panied by the kindred quality of calculated assurance. And that 
such assurance is successful in a manner in which it never achieved 
success in former days, is painfully true, both in the House of 
Commons and in society. It is not necessary to call in ques- 
tion the proceedings of Irish M.P.’s. They have an evident 
object and speak for themselves; but they have unfortunately 
shown the way and set an example which has been adopted by 
English members on more than one occasion. Expressions have 
been frequently heard in this Parliament that fifty years ago would 
have led to a duel. For instance, it is not so long ago that a 
Cabinet Minister concluded his remarks in debate by asserting 
sotto voce that his opponent was a little fool. The prompt reply 
was (and it was audible in the centre of the House, if not in the 
Speaker’s chair), “‘ You are a d——d ass.” Fortunately for the 
character of the House of Commons, Parliamentary reporters are 
gifted with a large amount of discretion, and the most discreditable 
scenes and the most disreputable language are transformed, toned 
down, and omitted from the reports of the following morning. The 
evil of this state of things is not so much that it should be tole- 
rated and condoned, as that such language and conduct should be 
of assistance on the road to political success. Lord Beaconsfield, 
in one of his speeches, rightly denounced invective and vitupera- 
tion as not essential nor even appropriate to enforce argument; 
but in the last three years a much nearer approach to the reputed 
language of Billingsgate Market has been made in the House of 
Commons than in the six previous centuries of its existence. The 
language, however, of political speeches outside the House of 
Commons, and the general tone of the expressions used, are even 
worse. Political opponents have been called liars, compared to 
sybarites who neither toil nor spin, to a Long firm of swindlers, 
and even likened to Mephistopheles ; and no apologies have been 
offered, either on one side or on the other, to soften down the insult- 
ing comparisons made use of, or to hint that such speeches were 
delivered in the heat of the moment and afterwards repented of. 
They stand on record, therefore, as cold, calm, calculated pieces of 
insolence, a disgrace not only to the speakers but to the age in 
which they are tolerated and applauded. 

Does, however, what is called society set a better example? I 
fear the reply must be in the negative. Adventurers of every 
description, male and female, find their way into and are freely 
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encouraged in the best company, because they happen to be 
pre-eminently rich, or good-looking, or unscrupulous. No matter 
what their previous history may have been, no matter how 
vicious their conduct or how coarse their manners, if they are 
wealthy they are courted; if they are clever or pretty they are 
invited. They even find their way to Court balls, and at every 
great féte of the season they are abundantly represented. Every- 
body remembers how a famous French actress, still living, was 
received in town a few years ago. Although her character was 
notorious in Paris, the honour of receiving her was disputed by 
those whom the newspapers would call the élite of London 
society, and she became the rage from Belgrave Square to Pall 
Mall. American influences are, perhaps, to some extent re- 
sponsible for the exhibition of such predilections, but there are 
patent signs elsewhere that bad taste has been imported from 
other than Transatlantic quarters. What the sale of so-called 
society papers may be, may be known to those who care to inquire ; 
but that it has greatly increased is clear from the number of those 
papers that have started into existence in the last few years. The 
scandalmongering traffic is no longer a trade, it is a profession, 
and evidently a remunerative one. The private lives and secrets 
of the most distinguished and the most notorious personages are 
frequently sold by their professed friends for a paltry consideration 
to newspaper editors, who increase the sale of their wares at the 
expense of victims who are unwilling, if not powerless, to retaliate. 
Scurrilous books and articles have been constantly written since 
the invention of printing, and occasionally, no doubt, private 
malice has been satisfied by the publication of some indecent 
scandal or grosser libel; but it has been left to the nineteenth 
century to erect the art of slandering into a profession, and, by 
making the practice remunerative, to do its best to perpetuate the 
evil. Surely no better evidence could be adduced of the decline of 
right feeling than the existence of a temper of this kind in the 
public mind. 

It may be conceded at once, that the manners of the ancien 
régime would hardly suit the intolerant hurry and the impatient 
restlessness of the days we live in. The French Guards who, cap 
in hand, at Fontenoy, desired the English to fire first, would be as 
much an anachronism to-day as the vassals who did homage to their 
lords would have been in the last century ; but there is a wide step 
between the ceremonious courtesy of the last century and the too 
frequent absence of all courtesy in this. The low bow, the well- 
turned compliment, and the punctilious etiquette of a past age, 
have no place in this. We all fancy we have too much to do to 
find time for such apparent frivolities. But they had their uses 
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in the transaction of even ordinary business, much more in any 
delicate negociation, and their absence has left a void which no 
‘amount of self-assurance and off-handedness can replace. For 
how much of this lack of manners the other sex are responsible it 
would, perhaps, be ungallant to say. Young ladies are to be found 
who frequent the smoking-room, do not object to smoke cigarettes, 
and are not ashamed to adopt the slang they hear there. Indeli- 
cate plays are no longer a bar to the presence of unmarried girls, 
and newspapers containing full details of the Divorce Court are to 
be seen as well in the boudoir as in the drawing-room. It has been 
argued that to forbid these things is simply prudery, that to the pure 
all things are pure, and that the knowledge of good and evil was 
intended to be as much the curse of the one sex as of the other. 
But this argument really rests upon the new democratic gospel, - 
that all men, women, and children are equal, and that the privi- 
leges of the one age or sex are the rights of all; a mode of 
reasoning which leads straight to that anarchy in respect of all 
creed, opinion, and usage, which is to be the millenium of Advanced 
Radicalism. The tendency of all modern society is for the 
freedom we enjoy, in a degree unknown to our forefathers, to 
degenerate into license. Itis not that we are differently consti- 
tuted to them, or that they were angels, whilst we have sunk again 
into monkeys. We are men of the same passions, and prone to the 
same failings as they were. Thanks to the progress of civilization 
and the increase of general comfort, we are better in some respects 
although worse in others. But there is this difference between them 
and ourselves, and it is a great difference. Their social conduct 
was rigorously controlled by the usages of the society they lived in. 
Those usages might be, and too frequently were, based on error ; 
but they served to check individual misconduct by defining the 
standard of propriety far more sharply than is attempted now. 
Their penalties for the breach of decorum were the duel, and 
social ostracism. The arguments for and against duelling have 
been so often stated, that I do not propose to enter into them here. 
It is enough to say that its reintroduction in the present state of 
English society would be neither possible, nor advisable if it were 
possible. But no such arguments apply to social ostracism, and 
there seems no good reason why the standard of social right and 
wrong for both sexes should not be raised and rigidly adhered to. 
The Peer who had beaten and insulted his innocent wife, or the 
lady who had anonymously slandered her friends and acquain- 
tances in the public prints, would be placed on a par with the 
noble forger or the high-born prostitute, who by private arrange- 
ment might have escaped any legal prosecution. Society would 
be thus purged of its worst offenders, and a wholesome check 
VOL. Il. 60 
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would be administered to the extreme forms of selfishness, inso-- 
lence, meanness, and vice, that would directly inculcate the con- 
sideration which is due among Christian people to age and sex, as 
well as to their own sense of self-respect. Not that a fresh censor- 
ship need be created. In a modified degree it already exists, and, 
thanks to the Sovereign who now occupies the throne, has been exer- 
cised as far as lies in her power, with a firmness and discretion which 
is worthy of the highest admiration. But the influence and example 
of the Queen does not, unfortunately, extend far beyond the radius 
of Court festivities; and the mixed society in which we live, 
increasing every year, as it does, in wealth and numbers, requires 
the strengthening and diffusion of her example, by the exertions 
individually and collectively of all those upon whom the duties of 
hospitality principally fall in London and elsewhere. I am far, 
indeed, from urging that offences of this nature, whether moral or 
social, should under all circumstances be deemed unpardonable, 
but at present the fault lies the other way. Whitewashing, after 
a few months, or possibly weeks of penance, is much too common, 
and offences of the rich and powerful and of the clever and good- 
looking are frequently forgotten, whilst those of the poor and 
friendless are brought up in judgment against them. The sins of 
the rich swindler, who has ruined hundreds of families, are con- 
doned because of the excellence of his dinners and the lavish 
expenditure of his entertainments, whilst the misdemeanour of a 
clerk in his own counting-house is bitterly repented of in sack- 
cloth and ashes. 

What is needed is a code of unwritten, but well understood 
social law, which shall be fair alike to rich and poor, to clever and 
dull, to handsome and plain of both sexes, backed by an indis- 
putable authority which is sure of support, in club and ball-room 
alike, in every profession, whether civil or military, on every 
exchange, and in every large house of entertainment. Surely the 
creation of such a tribunal on intelligible and equitable principles 
should not be beyond the scope of human ingenuity ? 

Some help, too, might be obtained in another quarter. Educa- 
tion has been constantly proclaimed to be the panacea for all evils, 
and in education properly understood must be included right 
feeling and good manners. Unfortunately, education is too often 
taken to mean the power of passing a successful examination in 
some kind of book-learning, Such, however, was not the mean- 
ing attached to it in ancient days. If riding, shooting, and telling 
the truth was the basis of Persian education ; obedience, discipline, 
and respect to old age, we know, were enforced by the laws of 
Sparta. In other words, good conduct and subordination were 
esteemed essential to success in life by both nations. Are we sure 
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that, with all our progress and civilization, we have improved upon 
the old models of pagan days? Are we more truthful, more 
chivalrous, more considerate, more courteous one to another? And 
if not, what becomes of our much vaunted education? Surely it 
is high time to recognise that cramming for examinations should 
not be the aim and end of school life, that man does not live by 
book-learning alone, but by a high tone of conduct and manners, by 
truthfulness and honest dealing, by sympathy with and considera- 
tion for his weaker, poorer, and more inexperienced neighbour. 
Levelling down has been too much the order of the day; is it 
not high time to level-up, and to try if something cannot be done 
to improve the tone and discipline of middle-class and Board schools 
of both sexes, and to bring them up to the standard of conduct 
which exists in the best of our upper-class schools ? 

More than a dozen years ago, shortly after the passing of the 
last Reform Bill, we were reminded by Mr. Lowe of the paramount 
importance of educating our “ masters.” And the late Mr. Carlyle, 
in a remarkable pamphlet entitled Shooting Niagara and after, dwelt 
strongly upon the necessity of a severe course of training and dis- 
cipline for all classes alike, as an antidote to the democratic license, 
coarse manners, and wide-spread impatience of authority which he 
predicted in the future. Without going quite the length of Mr. 
Carlyle’s admiration of the Prussian system of education at the 
point of the bayonet, all, whatever politics they profess, must gene- 
rally agree with Mr. Lowe, and even go some part of the way with 
Mr. Carlyle. What is remarkable is that the same idea seems to 
have struck two very differently constituted minds, namely, that 
as regards education, comprehending morals and conduct, much 
still remained to be done. 

The question is whether on the eve of a new Reform Bill this 
warning has been attended to? I fear not. With every desire 
to give full credit to the exertions of the Education Department, it 
is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that in all Board schools 
at least, secular education is the first consideration, religious and 
moral instruction the second. Discipline is not what it used to be ; 
respect for authority has diminished; a higher scale of comfort 
and luxury has been encouraged, without a corresponding advance 
in the necessary virtues of industry, contentment, and thrift. 
The result is that everywhere we see amongst the working 
classes an increase of restlessness and discontent, the sure fore- 
runner of covetousness and Socialism. A'fair day’s labour for a 
fair day’s wage is now the exception, not the rule. How to rise 
in the world by scamping your work, by putting your hand into 
your employer’s pocket, by doing as little as possible, and getting 
as much as you can, has too often been the aim and object of 
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thousands. To take no pride in your labour, or anything but a 
commercial interest in your employer, is too much the prevailing 
spirit of the day, and for this our present system of education 
must be held directly responsible. Even so sanguine a politician 
as Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was obliged to confess at Reading the other 
day, that notwithstanding the enormous rise that has taken place, 
during the last few years, in the wages of the agricultural labourer, 
the quality of the work done was worse; and that the principal 
difficulties of the farmer would arise in the future, not so much 
from bad seasons, or from foreign competition, as from dear and 
inefficient labour. Nor, bearing this in mind, is the consideration 
of the relations of class and class, as well as of the members of one 
class with another, without importance at a time when the sym- 
pathies of all have been excited by the “ Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London.” If real good is to be done in this matter, it is not to 
be done by writing or by talking, by throwing the blame upon one 
class or upon the other, or by making political capital out of 
wretchedness and misery, but by a union of firmness and tact, by 
promoting right feeling between classes as between {individuals, 
and by showing those whose lot has been cast in the midst of 
poverty, dirt, and crime, that the sympathy which extends a helping 
hand must be returned by those who grasp it. 


Evstace G. Ceci. 
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THE LANDLORDS AND THE NATIONAL INCOME. 


(InLUsTRATED By A CHART, SHOWING THE Exact Proportion 
OBTAINING BETWEEN THE RENTAL OF THE COUNTRY, AND THE 
Gross INcoME oF THE CoUNTRY.) 


OF all the astounding and grotesque superstitions that have ever 
gained currency in any age, or in any society, one of the most 
astounding and grotesque is the superstition that is so prevalent 
now, with respect to the economic position of the landlords of this 
kingdom. This superstition was first, in a vague form, popular- 
ized by politicians such as Mr. Bright; but it has lately assumed 
a more definite form, and is at this moment being spread through 
the country, as a demonstrable and scientific fact, by such writers 
and speakers as Messrs. George, Wallace, and Davitt. 

Mr. George declares, and thousands at this moment believe him, 
that some enormous and increasing proportion of the national 
income is swallowed up by the owners of the land in rent; and he 
is conveying the impression by every art in the power of the 
agitator, that if we could only get at this rent, and use it for 
public purposes, we should have at our disposal a fund which, 
compared with our wants, would be practically inexhaustible. 

The following extracts from Progress and Poverty will show the 
theory from which Mr. George draws this conclusion. 

“The progress of invention constantly tends to give a larger 
and larger proportion of the produce to the owners of the land, 
and a smaller and smaller proportion to labour and capital.” 

“The reason why, in spite of the increase of productive power, 
wages constantly tend to a minimum, which will give but a bare 
living, is that, with the increase in productive power, rent tends 
to even greater increase, thus producing a constant tendency to the 
forcing down of wages.” 

‘‘ Labour cannot reap the benefits which an advancing civiliza- 
tion brings, because they are intercepted by . . . the continuous 
advance of rents. . . . It is thus robbed of all the benefits of the 
increase in productive power.” 

** Material progress cannot rid us of our dependence upon land, 
it can but add to the power of producing wealth from land ; 
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and hence, when land is monopolized, material progress might go 
on to infinity without improving the condition of those who have 
but their labour [and their capital*]. It can but add to the value 
of land.” 

Here, again, are certain extracts from Mr. Wallace, who, in his 
book on Land Nationalization, informs us that he has arrived by 
a different and independent route at conclusions exactly similar to 
to those of Mr. George. 

“The old idea,” says Mr. Wallace, ‘so prevalent still amongst 
workmen, that labour and capital are in antagonism, is a mistake. 
Both alike suffer from the common enemy, the landlord ; and rent 
absorbs the profits which the steady increase of productive power 
in all civilized countries should give to labour and capital.” 

“When land is monopolised, rent, ever growing higher and 
higher, absorbs a larger proportion of the joint profits of labour and 
capital.” 

“These conclusions,” says Mr. Wallace, “‘have now been 
demonstrated by induction from facts; and that demonstration 
acquires the force of absolute proof when exactly the same con- 
clusion is reached by a totally distinct line of deductive reasoning 
(like Mr. George’s) founded on the admitted principles of political 
economy.” 

There is something exquisitely ludicrous in this mention of induc- 
tion from facts. Mr. Wallace seems utterly unaware—and Mr. 
George also—that there is no necessity here for either induction or 
deduction ; any more than there is need for induction or deduction 
to determine how far Charing Cross Station is from the Nelson 
Monument, or how much Mr. George has to pay for the use of the 
St. James’ Hall when he delivers his lectures in it; or whether 
his tailor, when he sends him in his bill, charges more for his coat 
or his trousers. The real facts of the case can be settled by an 
appeal to easily ascertainable and officially recorded figures ; and 
without troubling our heads about what must be, we can find out 
what has been. 

What has been, and what is, is illustrated in the accompanying 
diagram or chart, which will show the reader at a glance what are 
the real facts of the case, and what are the imaginary facts, which, 
according to Messrs. George and Wallace, must be the real facts of the 
case. If we apply the principles of Messrs. George and Wallace to the 
income of the country, from all sources, at the beginning of this 
century, we shall find that the gross ground-rental of the land- 
lords must be about by this time 950 millions. Mr. George, I 

* Mr. George explains at great length that he includes capital under the word 


“labour,” and that the capitalist suffers from rent in exactly the same way as the wage- 
earning labourer. 
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believe, would confiscate about half of this only, because he 
would not confiscate such rental as was paid in respect of 
improvements. But the sum which he would confiscate, as 
he distinctly said the other day, would be enough not only 
to pay all the taxes of this country, but would leave an annual 
revenue of several hundred millions with which to pension 
widows, orphans, &c. &c., and to give the working-classes holiday 
trips to America. I may mention also that a friend of mine 
met, the other day, in the train, near Dundee, a man whose 
appearance and language showed him to be a person of education, 
and who was saying to a friend who sat opposite to him, this: 
“ Are you aware that if the landlords of this country were taxed 
as the nation has a right to tax them—if they were taxed, that is 
to say, at the rate of four shillings in the pound, not only would 
that sum cover the whole present public expenditure, but would 
leave a surplus revenue of twenty millions a year!” 

The accompanying chart, which will shortly be published in a 
separate form, is now first submitted to the readers of the National 
Review, as an instrument for dispelling from the popular mind 
such monstrous and misleading impressions as these, and will 
show that the inductions and the deductions of Messrs. George and 
Wallace have as much relation to truth as an induction and dedue- 
tion would have which demonstrated that Brighton was as far away 
from London as Perth. Practically, however, the error is greater 
still. Mr. George seems completely to share Mr. Bright’s impression 
that all the landlords in this country are large landlords, and that 
the middle and poorer classes have no share in the rental at all. As 
a matter of fact, however, the rental of the middle and poorer classes 
_ is twice that of the large landlords; and thus in their social bear- 
ing, and their social insinuations, Mr. George’s statements are about 
as near the truth as would be the statement that Brighton was as 
far from London as Berlin, or that Berlin was on the coast of 
Sussex ; or, as has been just pointed out in the Quarterly Review, 
Mr. George’s description of large landlords is about as true of 
their economic position, as would be a description of their personal 
appearance which represented them as being seventy-two feet high 
and weighing a ton and a half each. 


W. H. Mattock. 
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Is England going to keep Ireland ? 


January 5th, 1884. 
To tHe Epirors or tHe “Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Referring to the article in your January number—“ Is England 
going to Keep Ireland?”—and the question of a dissolution of the 
Union, so ably discussed therein, I wish to draw attention to the fact 
that a considerable number of Englishmen are misled by the iterated 
argument that the Union can be legally dissolved by Act of Parliament. 
In the Daily News of 3rd instant, I find the following statement in a 
leading article: “The purposes at which Mr. Parnell’s agitation pro- 
fesses to aim are lawful. They involve the repeal or amendment of 
certain Acts of Parliament, which the authority that passed them can 
undo or modify. It is lawful to agitate for that which can be lawfully 
done.” 

The late Mr. Gerald Fitzgibbon, Q.C., Master of Chancery in Ireland, 
one of the ablest of Irish lawyers, wholly repudiates the soundness of 
this assumption. He said (Ireland in 1868, p. 251) :— 

“The sophism by which the severance of the Union is concluded to 
be within the legitimate powers of the United Parliament, may be thus 
fairly stated : ‘No Act of one Parliament can bind future Parliaments, 
or take away from them the power of repeal. The Act of Union is an 
Act of Parliament, and, therefore, cannot take away from the present _ 
Parliament the right to repeal it.’ The fallacy of this syllogism is in the 
minor premiss. It was not an Act of one Parliament; it was a national 
compact made between two parliaments of two distinct nations. It wasa 
compact made upon valuable considerations, reciprocally passing from 
each nation to the other. If both these Parliaments were still in exis- 
tence, they would have the power, by common consent of both, to 
rescind the compact which they had made, upon the principle that the 
same power which makes a compact can also unmake it; and this is the 
principle upon which one Parliament can repeal the Acts of a previous 
Parliament. . . . The Union compact was not an Act of the United Par- 
liament, which had no existence at the time that compact was made. 
The United Parliament derives its existence from the Union compact; 
and it has no legitimate power to alter any of the articles of that com- 
pact, except what the contracting parties concurred in giving it, and 
expressed in the record by which the common will and intention of 
both was perpetuated, and the benefits of the contract for ever secured 
to the several parties to it. So far from conferring on the future United 
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Parliament any power to rescind or alter any terms of their mutual 
agreement, they both concurred in the most explicit and solemn decla- 
tion that no such power should exist.” 

Ido not suppose that Mr. Parnell troubles himself much about a 
separation to be legally effected in the manner indicated by Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon ; but if he succeeds in carrying his object of restoring her Par- 
liament to Ireland, there is no doubt whatever that his efforts to rescind 
the compact would be unceasing. He at present seeks to compass 
separation by menacious vapouring, and will continue to do so, and to 
mislead the Irish people, until English statesmen declare in the most 
resolute terms that the question of the dissolution of the Union will 
never be entertained by the United Parliament. Unfortunately, our 
present Government not only do not make this declaration (which would 
discomfit the separatists and encourage loyal subjects) but coquet with 
rebellion, and play into the hands of its leaders. 

If Lord Beaconsfield were alive and in office, there can be no doubt. 
that he would proclaim, in a tone not to be mistaken, the determination. 
of ‘the English people never to tolerate separation. Speaking of the 
Liverpool election of 1880 in the House of Lords, and referring to the 
pledges given by Lord Ramsay to the Home Rulers, he said: “TI trust 
that whatever may be the result of this election, that England will 
understand what is the issue at the present moment—that it means 
nothing less than the dismemberment of the United Kingdom. I 
will say to those in this House—I care not whether they are sitting 
on this side or opposed to me—that any man who favours such 
a policy is false to his Sovereign and his country, and that he will 
live I feel confident, to regret the responsibility which his acts will 
entail upon him.” 

These are weighty words—words that should never be forgotten by 
loyal subjects in either country. 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. R. ANcKETILL. 


To tue Epitors or tHE “Nationat Review.” 
Sirs, 

In corroboration of the statement in Mr. Alfred Harris 
excellent article, “An Untried Remedy for Irish Grievances,” I beg to 
give my own experience of the rapidity with which the Connaught 
female peasantry can be taught. 

« During the famine in Galway in 1846-7, I got up the Galway Indus- 
trial Society, which opened a shop and purchased from the poor, socks, 
stockings, &c., of their own knitting, as well as pillow-lace, a little of 
which was made in the neighbourhood. After the famine was over, 
about £200 remained, which was spent in procuring from a firm in 
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Belfast in the embroidery trade two girls as teachers of the art, 
sprigging it was called. The firm also appointed an agent in Galway 
who would purchase the work when finished. A room was hired, bills 
posted about the town, and soon eager girls came in to learn an art by 
which they might gain 3d. or 4d. a day. The result was that by 
1857 there were 20,000 or 30,000 girls in Connaught employed 
“sprigging,” many being able to earn one shilling a day, The firm 
failed in 1857, Swiss embroidery being imported without duty. 

During the famine, Lady Louisa Tennison, of Castle Tennison, 
Co. Leitrim, had a German governess who was famous for her skill in 
knitting, with very fine needles, collars of a pattern which the Royal 
Society could not imitate in a year. 

A girl from the village who could knit well was sent for, and, seated 
on the steps of the hall door the governess taught her how to knit the 
collars; meanwhile the girl was fed. The next day the girl brought two 
companions with her; who were also fed and taught. Each bringing 
others, in a very short time the girls of the district were taught. 


Henry Barine Hype. 
London Institution, E.C. 


10th January 1884. 


To tHE Epitors or THE “NationaL REviEw.” 
Sirs, 

Will you allow me, as an Irish Nationalist, to hail in Mr. 
Humphreys’ article in your January number the first clear and candid 
statement of the case about Irish Discontent which I have yet seen in 
an English periodical. Let me add, however, that it seems to me 
eminently likely to bring about results exactly the reverse of those 
intended by its author. 

Mr. Humphreys presents the English public with the Irish demand 
in its absolute, final, even in Ireland not always realised form, and he 
expects England to answer as Carlyle once did when some Irishmen 
talked to him about reparation, “ We ’ll cut all your throats first.” But 
it seems to me that the English nation, once realising the universality 
and earnestness of the Irish national movement, is likely enough to 
make a wholly different answer, the answer which an audience of John 
Stuart Mill’s once made to him, responding with a unanimous cry of 
“No” when he asked, “Do you mean to keep Ireland if you cannot 
content her?” The English resistance to Irish demands for measures 
which would help us to independence, appears to be largely based on 
just those views which Mr. Humphreys is trying to dispel—such as, for 
instance, that the agitation is the mere natural effervescence of a hot- 
headed race, stimulated for selfish ends by crafty politicians, is not 
sympathised with by the mass of the people, is the fruit of former 
tyrannous legislation, and removable by enlightened land laws, and so 
forth. This is a great mistake. We don’t dislike your rule because it 
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‘is so particularly bad, we dislike it just as much when you mean to do 
us good as when you chastised us with scorpions. We dislike it because 
we possess, in a more or less formulated shape, political and social ideals 
of our own, which we cannot proceed to realise without the fullest 
legislative independence. When the Liberal Party has ceased to believe 
that Ireland is going to fall in love with them after the next and 
(positively) last concession, and when Liberals and Conservatives alike 
have come to recognise our hatred of your rule for the deep, genuine, 
and all but universal thing it is, then indeed our struggles will probably 
have brought us to the threshold of success. If I am right here, Mr. 
Humphreys’ able article ought to damage his own cause precisely in the 
measure of its ability. Naturally, I do not wish him to believe me, and 
have not the least fear that he will. 
I am, Sir, &e., 
T. W. R. 


Terminable Annuities. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ NatronaL Review.” 
Sirs, 

Observing that you invite short letters commenting on any 
articles which may have appeared in the National Review, I avail myself 
of your courtesy to readers of any shade of politics to send you a few 
remarks upon Terminable Annuities, which I had hoped to have seen 
more fully treated of in Sir Stafford Northcote’s paper on Finance in 
your current number. While I name “ politics,” I would desire to add 
that the matter I wish to ventilate is one of simple justice and fulfil- 
ment of contract, and not of party politics at all. 

Many of your readers may be under the impression that Terminable 
Annuities are so well understood by the general public as to require no 
explanation. In accordance with a general practice of mine during a 
long period of connection with the Press, I have, before writing this, 
taken the trouble to introduce the subject when in conversation with 
persons differing in station, education, and politics, and have, in every 
instance, found the most surprising ignorance upon the nature of this 
mode of reducing the National Debt. This ignorance I also invariably 
found to arise from sheer inattention, and not from want of capacity, 
for the thing in itself is simple enough. The belief was that, by some 
dexterous arrangement of figures, Terminable Annuities reduce the 
Debt by a mysterious process, and no one was aware that their whole 
basis is on increase of taxation, during the terminable period, over and 
above that required to pay the regular 3 per cent. on Consols. This 
ignorance, on the principle of Ez pede Herculem, I believe to be almost 
universal, save among those who have made finance a special study. 
A Chancellor of the Exchequer, then, may gain public approbation by 
what is supposed to show great financial skill in reducing the Debt, 
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while the fact is that his results are obtained sheerly out of the people’s 

pockets ; while at the same time it seems certain that, taking all things. 
into account, as beneficial, if not even better, results would flow from 
an annual extinction of debt by the simple purchase of Consols from 
year to year. 

It must have been observed by many persons, probably with surprise, 
that, while there is very frequent public reference to the steady 
reduction of the principal of the National Debt, the annual interest 
does not diminish, but positively increases! Thus in 1863, to go back 
twenty years, the interest was £25,727,891, and in 1883 no less than 
£28,516,681. (I take my figures from Whittaker’s Almanac, which 
Lord Beaconsfield himself quoted in Parliament as a reliable authority). 
If we take the figures of the last quarter of 1883, the amount of 
interest on the whole year would be higher still; so that it is evidently 
still on the increase. 

Now while the total amount of the Debt is regularly given as some 
£750,000,000, the interest paid in 1883 shows, at the normal 3 per cent., 
a principal of the immense sum of £950,556,133. If we take this 
interest on the scale of the Government’s own figures for the last 
quarter of 1883, the principal rises to £1,017,238,933. This means 
that we are taxed to pay interest, not on 750 millions or thereby, but on 
the enormous sum of over One Thousand Millions! These figures are 
in no way manipulated to prove an assertion, they are the simple out- 
come of calculating the principal, at the established 3 per cent. (Consols). 
for the amount of annual interest actually paid, and all coming out of 
the annual taxation. 

Why is this? Because by “Terminable Annuities” is meant the 
payment of an annual sum to the holder of stock (Rentier as the 
French would say) over and above what he would receive from Consols, 
which are a “ permanent” annuity ; and this excess goes to extinguish . 
entirely the principal of the stock so treated at the end of the term 
arranged for. Now it has for several years past been well known that in 
1885 these annuities would cease and determine to a large amount, 
generally put as high as six millions. And this sum would not only be 
not payable in 1885, but for ever after, because the stock-holder, the 
creditor, will have been entirely paid out. The general public seem to 
have given the matter little attention ; and that portion which concerned 
themselves about it undoubtedly cheerfully paid the increased taxes in 
the knowledge that the Debt was thereby being extinguished, and 
believing that in 1885 the benefits would begin to be reaped. In piain 
figures, taking for the sake of argument the reduction in these annuities 
at six millions, the annual interest on the National Debt would fall 
from over twenty-eight and a half millions to twenty-two and a half, 
and the annual taxation could at once be reduced to the same amount. 
Some looked forward to what is called “‘a free breakfast-table,”—some 
to the entire extinction of the ever unpopular Income Tax,—perhaps 
all to the removal of the few minor taxes, as on Plate and Carriages, 
yet remaining on the Statute Book. 
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Now the grievance is that, by the present scheme of the Chancellor 
‘of the Exchequer, the existing generation, who have been paying these 
increased taxes, are not to reap the expected benefit. Although these 
taxpayers have honourably fulfilled their part of the contract, and literally 
bought the cessation of the six millions interest in 1885, they are now 
told that they are not to get delivery of what they have so bought and 
paid for! I repeat that this is not a question of politics, but of right 
and wrong. Perhaps from the prevailing ignorance already referred 
to, or public apathy, or call it what we may,a march may have been 
stolen on the existing taxpayers. It may be yet not too late to 
enlighten the public on this plain question, which has but to be 
understood to render it impossible for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to refuse to carry out the long-expected reduction of taxes in 1885. 
-His scheme is to defer this till 1905. What security have the nation 
that, when that period arrives, any such reduction will take place? If 
a plain bargain can be broken now, another can be broken then. We 
have been told, virtually, to look at the benefits the continuance of the 
six millions will bestow on our grandchildren. But to this it may be 
answered, how much more will our grandchildren not be benefited by 
the inevitable good fruits of lessened taxation now! There is an old 
story about a goose and golden eggs ; but perhaps such a plain adage is 
beneath the notice of those financiers who seem to forget that Ez 
nihilo nihil fit, and to fancy that mere figures can create money. That 
the public must provide. 

James Doveatt. 

Bedford Gardens, Campden Hill, W., 

January 1884. 


The Boarding-out System. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Will you permit one who has long been practically connected with 
the Boarding-out of Pauper Children to add a few remarks to Lord 
Cranbrook’s able and interesting article on that subject in the December 
number of the National Review? He looks at the question, as a states- 
man, in its broader aspects ; I desire only to draw attention to the facts 
and details upon which alone these broader statements can rest, and 
which, of necessity, these gentlemen in high places must learn from 
the humbler workers. 

For example, neither Lord Cranbrook nor any of the gentlemen who 
spoke on the subject at the recent Poor Law Conference alluded to the 
pauper brand which is indelibly fixed upon every child who leaves “ the 
Schools.” They will not be in their workshop or their kitchen a week 
before they learn, to their sorrow, that “the Schools” are a branch of 
the workhouse, and share all its reproach. Their good scholarship and 
their little prizes do not help to wipe it off. They are out of the work- 
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house—pauper brats—and, like Topsey, they must be skinned and turn 
white before their goodness can be counted to them. And of course. 
they try the skinning process; they cover their innocent misfortune. 
with a lie. They say they were brought up by a grandmother who is 
dead, or by an aunt who is gone to America. Who can blame them? 
Yet it is a sad beginning for young lives, to have a secret to guard by 
falsehood through no fault of their own. 

Let me give two examples. A friend of mine took great interest in a 
girl from the Schools, who, nevertheless, gave her a world of trouble. 
Place after place was found for her, but to no purpose; she never 
stayed more than a few weeks. At last Mrs. —— proposed to her to. 
emigrate. Her first question was instructive. ‘“ Are you quite sure, if 
I go to Australia, no one will know I was brought up in the Schools?” 
On receiving a solemn assurance on this point she consented to go. 
She got a situation immediately on landing, kept it two years, and left 
it only for a home of her own. She even sent back her passage-money ! 
Another girl, in London, on receiving a visit from a lady connected with 
the Association for Befriending Friendless Girls, wrote a most touching 
letter expressing her gratitude for the kindness intended, but earnestly 
begging the lady not to repeat her visit. She explained to her that she 
had suffered bitterly from her fellow-servants on account of her pauper 
education, but that at last she had escaped all her acquaintance and got 
into a service where her antecedents were not suspected; and there was 
nothing she dreaded so much as their discovery, to which, of course, 
this lady’s visit would be likely to lead. 

Now what right have we to turn out these blameless children of the 
State thus handicapped in the race of life? And what are the ad- 
vantages offered by the Schools that can compensate for such a 
drawback ? 

Again, the stupidest child knows what it likes, and what it likes is 
generally good for it. Doctors tell us that their taste for sugar is not 
without its use. Now the boarded-out children, when they first come 
to us, are shy, and answer with hesitation and in whispers any questions 
we may put to them; but there is one question that brings a “no” 
sharp and clear as the crack of a pistol—* Would you like to go back 
to the Schools?” and the threat of sending them back is always 
efficacious in producing submission. One boy we were obliged to 
return to the Workhouse ; he was suffering from a complaint that 
rendered surgical aid necessary. He was about ten years old, and had 
been in the Schools as long as he could remember, so that the wonders 
of a railway ride and a drive through London kept him amused; but 
no sooner did he find himself within the walls of the House than his 
sobs broke forth so pitifully and so continuously that even the officials 
were touched, and did their best to comfort him. 

2. Now as to the question of superintendence. Surely the Boarding- 
out Committees are already efficiently superintended. The following 
questions have to be answered, in writing, every quarter, with respect 
to each child entrusted to us, and each paper is signed by the lady 
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visitor, read and endorsed by the Committee, and then forwarded to the 
Guardians : 
1.—Date of visit. 
2.—Date of last previous visit. 
3.— What has been the state of the child’s health since the last visit, 
and is it now in good bodily health ? 
4.—Is the child suitably clothed ? 
5.—What has been the behaviour of the child ? 
6.—Have any complaints been made respecting the child by the 
Foster Parents ? 
7.—Has the child made any complaints ? 
8.—Is it your opinion that the child is properly cared for and is 
happy at home? 
9.—Do you think the child has made satisfactory progress at School ? 
10.—Are there evidences that the child’s moral and religious training 
are cared for by the Foster Parents? Does the child attend 
Sunday School and Church or Chapel ? 
11.—Is the sleeping accommodation for the child quite satisfactory ? 
12.—General remarks. 
A second form goes to the schoolmasters containing the following 


questions, and this also must be signed by the master for each separate 
child. 


Days when absent 
during 
the Quarter. . D i f 
(Not including Observations as to an School Fees, 
School holidays.) | Alleged cause | appearance, con- | tionery supplied | and the cost of 
| ofabsence. | duct, and progress during the Books and 
of Child. Quarter. Stationery. 
Date. | | 
on 


| | 
| | 


As to the visits of the guardians. It is within my knowledge that one 
has already spent a most diligent day, in seeing the foster-mothers and 
the homes, though it was understood the visit was rather personal than 
official, Surely the guardians are ultimately responsible for the welfare ' 
of the children; nor is it easy to see how the Local Government Board 
can refuse them the power to satisfy themselves that the children are 
properly cared for, though it may, and does, refuse to pay any expenses 
they may incur. 

Perhaps, as a voluntary worker myself, I may suggest that the men 
and women who give themselves to this work, without hope of fee or 
reward, do not require paid superintendence, and will not derive much 
benefit from it. ‘ Voluntary effort,’ Lord Cranbrook says, “is apt to 
be capricious and spasmodic, depending upon persons whose circum- 
stances, ill-health, or death, may at any moment withdraw them from the 
duty on which they have engaged themselves.” True, the individuals 
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may and will fail, but the motives that inspired them will not fail; they 
are perennial in the human soul. The love of children, pity for orphans, 
the love of Man and the love of God, will bring many recruits into the 
service—recruits who will profit, let us hope, by the experience of their 
predecessors. 

8. A word only about the economy of the system. Lord Cranbrook 
is under the impression that siz shillings a week is paid for each child. 
I am sorry to say that that formidable abstraction, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, make fowr shillings a week the maximum to be paid for 
board and lodging, ten shillings a quarter is added for clothes, one 
penny a week for pocket-money, and the school fees—in all a fraction 
short of five shillings a week. Now contrast this with the expense of 
a child in the Schools, seven and sixpence a week, independently of 
clothes and of the costly plant; multiply the difference by the thousands 
of children who might be boarded out; and itis easy to see that it would 
make an appreciable difference to the ratepayers; and that difference 
would be greatly increased if any system could be devised for the 
gradual abolition of the splendid “ Schools” with their imposing arrange- 
ments, their costly staff, and their very dubious practical results. 


M. Stewarp. 
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“THE CH EVIOT.” 


ENGLISH CARPET 


FOR A GUINEA. 


In all Colourings, all Wool, without Seam and 
Bordered all round. 


Nearly 3 yares long by 23 yards wide. 


QO 


TWENTY OTHER SIZES STOCK. 


These Carpets are protected by Trade Mark (« The Cheviot’), which 
cannot be used by any other Firm. 


TRELOAR SONS, 


68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE HILL. 
LINOLEUM—A NOVELTY. 


TRELOAR’S Olive-Green LINOLEUM can be obtained only at 
their Warehouses on Ludgate Hill. 
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MR. GLADSTONE 
FRUIT FARMING. 


Referring to Mr. Gladstone’s speech-at the annual rent audit at 
Hawarden, Mr. William+P.. Hartley, of Bootle, Liverpool, writes as 
follows to the Liverpool Journal of Commerce :— 

‘« Will you kindly allow me to reply to that portion which refers to 
fruit farming? I will take the points in order as reported. 

‘Mr. Gladstone says that the number of acres of fruit grown in this 
country has only increased by 27,000 acres in the last ten years, and 
that 24,000 out of the 27,000 acres has been in five counties only. I 
have no doubt that this is quite true, and the counties referred to are 
probably those around London. Other counties at a further distance 
from London go in for partial cultivation of fruit, say Cornwall, Devon, 
Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Shropshire, Cheshire, and Norfolk ; but 
a large proportion of other English counties do not grow fruit to any 
extent as compared to the acreage under cultivation of other products, 
and I, as one of the largest purchasers of English fruit in this country, 
am compelled to draw very large supplies from the counties round London, 
of which Covent Garden and other London markets are the centre. 

“‘T have for many years been of opinion that if the British farmers 
would put an increased portion of their soil under the cultivation of goose- 
berries, raspberries, strawberries, black currants, plums, and damsons, 
it would pay them much better than their present mode of working. 

‘‘In the manufacturing counties of Lancashire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire there is a very large consumption of preserves, and I am quite 
certain that there is an adequate supply of good agricultural land avail- 
able in these and other northern and midland counties, which might be 
most profitably brought under fruit cultivation, and would find a ready 
market within a comparatively short distance of the growing districts. 

‘‘T support Mr. Gladstone’s statement that what are considered as 
the most ungenial climates in the whole of this island are favourable to the 
growing of delicate fruits suitable for the manufacture of preserves, thus 
proving that the farmers in the North of England are just as likely to 
improve their income by fruit-growing as the farmers are in the famed 
county of Kent. 

‘Mr. Gladstone is right in stating that the manufacture of fruit pre- 
serves is beginning to take a new position in this country, and is now 
being largely used. He is, however, incorrect in stating that preserves are 
charged from 7d. to 9d. 1 {w., and also that this is owing mainly to the 
energy of the French, Blgian, Dutch, German, and American fruit- 

wers. 

‘“‘ No doubt the iit foiir countries do give a supply of some kinds of fruit 
for the manufacture of preserves, principally plums, but I am not aware 
that America sends us any fruit whatever for preserving purposes. By 
far the largest proporti on of fruit used for the manufacture of preserves 
is, I believe, grown in thiscountry ; and personally I may be allowed to say 
that the gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, black currants, damsons, 
and blackberries used by me are entirely English—no foreign whatever 
being used—and to prove that. the quantity is not particularly small, my 
usual season’s make is :—Gooseberry, 800 tons; raspberry, 800 tons ; 
strawberry, 200 tons ; black currant, 400 tons ; damson, 500 tons ; black- 
berry, 100 tons; and they can be bought retail from ready-money grocers 
in two-pound and three-pound stoneware jars at the following prices :— 
Gooseberry, 5d. to 54d. per lb.; raspberry, 6d. to 64d.; strawberry, 6d. 
to 63d. ; black currant, 51d. ; blackberry, 53d.; plum, 4d. ; greengage, 6d.; 
damson, 7d.; orange marmalade, 4d. ; jars one penny each extra. 

‘Mr. Gladstone is therefore incorrect in stating that the preserves con- 
sumed in this country are not English-made. I speak with probably the 
largest experience in the trade, and I have never seen a single package of 


French, Belgian, Dutch, German, or American preserves offered in this 
country.” 
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